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Tranſactions in Virginia—The Powder removed from 
the, Magazine at Williamsburgh—The Magazine 
plundered—Lord Dunmore repulſed in his attempt- 
ing to deſtroy the Town of Hampion—A Proclamation 

for Martial Law, and to ſet the Negroes at liberty— 
Action near the Great. Bridge. Connelly taken— 
— His Scheme for raiſing the Indidns defeated ——- 
Lord Dunmore reduces Norfolk toafhes, Sc. 


T HE colony of Virginia,. which had entered 
heartily into the general aſſociation from the begin- 
ning; began now to feel the effects of their oppoſition 
to government. They had not as yet procceded to 
any acts of violence, though they were ripe for the 
moſt violent meaſures. What contributed much to 
incenſe and irritate to the Higheſt pitch, was the 
haughtineſs and fury of their Governors : A noble. 
man of a furious temper, aud unſufferable pride, who 
being of an arbitrary diſpoſition, was more diſpoſed 
to rule according to his own will, than according to 
the laws of the colony, and the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. This colony having delegates at the ge- 
neral congreſs, fully declared their principles, and 
ſhewed What their opinions of the government were: 
* „ I 
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The Governor conſidered it as an affront to his poW- 
er for the coloniſts to chooſe commiſſioners to repre- 
_ fent them in an aſſembly which held the power and 
authority of Britain at defiance. He procegded 
rherefore to ſuch meaſures; as plainly hinted his jea- 
louſy of the loyalty ofthe Virginians, and intimated by 
Palpable ſignatures that he miſtruſted them, and in- 
tended to behave towards them as a people really 
diſaffected to his Majeſty's goyernment. The Virgi- 
nians had very different notions of loyalty from Lotd 

Dunmore; they conſidered toyalty to be directed by 
certain laws, which fet . bonnds to it ; whereas he 
meaſured his ideas of loyalty by the power of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the emoluments that attended it. Reſpect 
to the Sovereign muſt always keep pace with the 
laus of the land, other wife it degenerates into ſervile 
adulation. and iſſues in actual ſlavery. Almoſt every 
viceroy lays claim to dignity and dominion equal to 
the Sovereign himſelf, and is more diſguſted at oppo- 
fizion to his power and intereſt than at oppoſition to 
his Maſter's authority. An hungry nobleman, edu- 
cated in all the high-notions of his own conſequence, 
without patrimony to ſupport his dignity, is of all 
men whatever the moſt unfit for a ſubſtitute, of royal- 
ty ; his vanity would grafp an empire, and his pride 
would devour the habitable world. When once he 
is exalted to preferment, where emoluments are like- 
Iy to be had to increaſe his power, he ſoon turns op- 
preſſor to advance a ſtep higher. The ranks of men 
beneath him are only conſidered: as ſo many beings 
made for no other end than to ſerve the purpoſes of 
his avarice, power, and ambition. The Virginians 
had always been among the freeſt in expreſſing their 


reſolutions, and the readieſt in ſne wing their determi- 
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nations to ſupport at all riſæs and events what they 


judged or termed the rights of America. In other re- 


ſpects they preſerved the greateſt order, quietneſs, 
and tranquility. in the province ; and notwithſtanding 
the anxiety excited by the prorogation and diſſolu- 
tion of their aſſemblies, and the expiration of their mi- 
litia laws in conſequence thereof, which in that coun- 
ty where a,great part of the people are in a ſtate of 
flavery, was a cirumſtance of an alarming nature, yet 
with theſe cauſes of complaint the people ſeemed to 
pay a more than ordinary degree of attention and per- 
ſonal regard to the Earl of Dunmore, their Gover- 
nor. In this ſtate, of affairs however the want of a 
legal aſſembly ſeemed to give ſome ſanction to the 
holding of à convention; apon which a provincial 
congreſs was aſſembled in the month of March, 1775, 
who under the colour of an old law of the year 1738, 
which was ſtill faid xo be in force, took - meaſures for 
arraying the militia; but to ſupply the defects inthat law 
in ſome meaſure, to remedy which it was pretended 
all ihe ſubſequent ones had been paſſed, they recom- 
mended to each county to raiſe a company of volun- 
ters... for the better defence and protection of the 
province. 8 | | 

This proceeding greatly alarmed the Governor; 
for it was an interference with the power of the 
crown, in a matter of very great conſequence ; and 
it is ſuppoſed that the Governor had either neglected 
his duty, or that they intended no longer to truſt the 
defence of the province in his hands. Such daring 


proceedings would haye probably rouſed a man lefs 


ſuſceptible of an affront than Lord Dunmore, and have 
produced ſome enquiry. into the cauſe thereof. His 
Lordſhip, inſtead of making a particular enquiry into 

the 
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the cauſe of this reſolution, Which be apprehended 
he perfectly underſtood,” proceeded immediately to 
prevent the effedts, which he foreſaw would follow 1 
conſequence. There was a public magazine belong- 
ing to the colony i in the capital of Williamſburgh, 
which was laid up in there, in caſe of any Emergency 
ariſing from the tumults of the negroes, or any other 
accident thar might happen in the country. The Go- 
vernor intended to ſucure this magazive for fear the 
coloniſts ſhould make uſe of it in a way detrimental to 
the intereſts of government. He employed the cap- 
tain of an armed veſſel which lay at a'tew miles diſ- 
tance in James's river, with a derachment of matines 
to convey the powder by night aboard the ſhip. —— 
Tho' this meaſure was conducted with great privacy, 
it was by ſome means diſcoyered the next morning, 
when the apparent ſecrecy and ſęeming myſterious- 
neſs of the act, increafed the confſtertiation and alarm, 
among the inhabitants, who immediately aſſembled 
with arms ſuch as they had in their poſſeſſion; with an 
intention of demanding or perhaps obtuining reſtitu- 
tiou of the gun-powder. The mayor and corpora- 
tion however prevented their proceeding to any ex- 
tremities whilft they preſented an addreſs to the Go- 
vernor, 7 the injury, reclaiming the powder as a 
matter of right, and ſhewing the dangers to which 


; they were peculiarly liable from the inſurrection of 
the flares, a calainity which for ſometime had been 


particularly apprehended, and which the removal of 
their only defence would at any time accelerate. 

His Lordſlip acknowledged that the gun-powder 
had been removed by his order, and faid that as he 
had heard of an inſurrection in a neighbouring coun- 
ty, and did not think it ſecure in the magazine, he 
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had removed it to a place of perfe&ſecurity ; but pro- 
miſed that it ſhould be returned when ever any inſur- 
redtion rendered it neceſſary, He alſo ſaid, that i it 
had been removed in the night to prevent giving an 
alarm; and expreſſed great ſurpriſe at the people's 
aſſembling in arms; —and further obſeryed, that he 
did not think it prudent to put powder into their hands 
in ſuch a ſituation. Whether this anſwer ſatisfied 
the magiſtrates or not does not appear very evident, 
but for the preſent they prevailed on the people to 
retire quietly ta their houſes, without any particular 
outrage being committed. It appeared that they were 
far from intending. any outrage, for it was proved 
by the moſt inconteſtible evidence before the aſſem- 
bly that the officers of the men of war on that ſta- 
tion, and particularly the gentleman that removed the 
powder, and was maſt particularly obnoxious, ap- 
peared publicly in the ſtreers during the time of the 
greateſt commotion without receiving the ſmalleſt in · 
ſult. | A report being however ſpread in the evening, 
that a detachment from the men of war were upon 
their march to the city, the people again took to 
their arms, and continued all night upon the watch, 
as if in expectation of an attack from an enemy. 
They alſo from this time enereaſed the night paroles; . 
and ſhewed an evident deſign to protect the magazine 
from any further attempts. | 
The whole value of the gunpowder and arms in.the 
magazine, for any purpoſe to which they, were capa- 
ble of being converted, either in the, hands of friends 
or enemies, appeared very inadequate to the alarm, 
iuſpicion,, and diſturbance which this meaſure excited. 
— he quantity of powder removed amounted only 
to Mera half barrels, containing ſifty pounds each, 
of 
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of a very ordinary fort, aad the remaining ſtock left 
in the magazine, to about ſix of the fame ſort. Nei- 
cher does it appear that the number of ſerviceabſe 
muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer any eſſential purpofe, 
or even to juſtify apprehenſion, and the caution of 
ſtripping theſe of their locks only marked. their ſuſpi- 
cion from whence it proceeded. A conſiderable quan- 
tity of old arms and common trading guns were not 
touched. Upon the whole, this act derived its only 
importance from time, manner, and eircumſtance. A 
jealouſy had arifen between the Governor and the 
coloniſts, from a cauſe exceedingly obvious, and nei. 
ther the conduct of the one nor the other was direct- 
ed by candour and diſintereſtednefs. The Governor 
ſeems to have been exceedingly irritated at che be- 
haviour of the — in thefe commotions, and proba- 
bly reſented it too highly (conſidering the times,) aſ- 
ſembling 1 in arms, not only without; but with an evi- f. 
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dent intention to oppoſe his authority. In this warmth n 
of temper ſome threatenings were thrown out, which a 
upon cool reflection would probably have been avoid- v 
ed. Among thefea threatening of ſetting up the roy- ſi 
al ſtandard, of enfranchifing the negroes, arming them l 
againſt their maſters, and deftr6ying the city, with o- n 
ther expreſſions of a ſimilar nature and tendency, P 
ſpread a general alarm throughout the colony, and h 
excited a ſort of abhorrence of government, and an 0 
incurable fuſpicion of its deſigns ——Several public IN 
meetings were now held in different counties, in all th 
hich the meaſures of ſeizing and removing the pow- ti 
der, as well as the goyernors — — were re- b 
probared in the ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gen- m 
- tlemen of Hanover, and others of the neighbouring al 
9 were not ſatisfied with ſimple ga" ; 1 
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They aſſembled in arms to a conſiderable number, un- 
der the conduct of a Mr Henry, who was one of 
the provincial delegates to the general congreſs, and 
marched towards Williamſburgh with an avowed de- 
ſign. to obtain reſtitution for the gunpowder, but 
io take ſuch effectual meaſures for ſecuring the public 
treaſury, as ſhould prevent its experiencing a ſi- 
milar fate with the magazine. A negociation was 
however entered into with the magiſtrates, when they 
had arrived within a few miles of the town, in which 
it was fully ſettled, that the Receiver · general of the 
colony's ſeverity for paying the value of the powder, 
ſhould be accepted as a reſtitution, and that upon the 
inhabitants engaging for the future to guard both 
treaſury and magazine, the btn ſhould return 
to their habitations, 

The Governor began now to Pexceive that che af. 
fair was now ſerious, and that the people were in car, 6 
neſt; he thought himſelf and his family in danger, 
and provided for ſafety aboard the Fowey man of 
war in James's river, while his Lordſhip, with the aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance of a detachment of marines, converted his pa- 
lace into a little garriſon, fortified it in the beſt man- 
ner he was able, and ſurrounded it with artillery, A 
proclamation was then iſſued by the Governor and 
his council, in which Henry and his followers were 
charged with rebellious practices, in extorting the va- 
jue of the powder from the Receiter-general, and 
the preſent commations were attributed to diſaffec · 
tion in the people and a deſire of changing the eſta» 
bliſhed form of government, ſerving only to afford 
more room for altercation, and to encreaſe the heat 
and diſcontent. Several county meetings were held, 
* conduct of Henry vindicated and applauded, and 

B reſolutions 
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reſolutions paſſed that at the riſque of every thing 

dear, he and his followers ſhould be indemnified from 
all ſuffering, loſs and injury, upon that account. The 
charge of diſaffection was peremprorily denied, and 
thoſe of changing the form of government, and cauſ- 
ing the preſent troubles, retorted. They inſiſted that 
they wanted nothing but to preſerve their ancient 
conſtitution, and only oppoſed innovations, and that 
all the diſturbances ſprung from the ee N s late 
conduct. 

As there are times when all Gren inte ben to 
conſpire towards the nouriſhment and increaſe of po- 
litical, as well as natural diſorders, ſo it appeared now 
in Virginia, every thing tended to one common cen- 
tre of diſtruſt, jealouſy, and diſcontent. The copy of 
ſome letters from the Governor to the miniſter of 

the American department were by ſome means pro- 
cured, and publiſhed ſevere cenſures paſſed upon 
them, as containing not only unfavourable, but un- 
fair and unjuſt repreſentations, as well as of fats, as 
of the temper. and diſpoſition of the colony. Thus 
one diſtruſt begot another, until all confidence being 
totally loſt on both ſides, every falſe report that was 
circulated was believed on either, and rye up for 
a time to keep up the public fever. | 

In this ſtate of commotion and diſorder, upon the 
arrival of diſpatches from England, the General aſ- 
ſembly was ſuddenly and unexpectedly convened by 
the Governor, June 1ſt. The grand motive for this 
meaſure was to procure their approbation and ac- 
ceptance of the terms included in Lord North's con- 
ciliatory motion, and the parliamentary reſolutions _ A 
founded thereon-. His Lordſhip accordingly in his 


Huy uſed bis moſt addreſs to carry his point: he 
. ſtated 
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ſtated the. favourable diſpoſition of parliament as well 
as of government towards the colonies; the modera- 
tion, . tenderneſs, and equity which induced the pre- 
ſent .adyances towards a happy reconciliation; - He 
dwelt,uponthe juſtice of their contributing to the com- 
mon defence, and bearing an equitable proportion of 
the public burdens ; and obſerved, that as no ſpeci- 
fic ſum was demanded; they had an opportunity of 
giving free ſcope to their juſtice and liberality, and 
whatever they gave would be a free gift, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the terms; that they would thus ſhew their 


reverence, to parliament, and manifeſt their duty and 


attachment to the Sovereign, and the kindneſs with 
which it would be taken, that they met on their ſide ; 
the fayourable diſpoſition ſhewn on the other, to- 

wards bringing the preſent unhappy diſputes to a pe- 
riod. He alſo took pains to convince them from the 
reſolutions and proceedings of parliament, that a full 
redreſs of grievances would be the immediate conſe- 
quence of their compliance. This ſpeech, though 
flattering and plauſible, was conſidered as only words 
of courle, intended to anſwer the purpoſe of the go+ 
vernment, without any intention of redreſſing any of 
thoſe grievances which were complained of. It was 
not fully credited, that provided the aſſembly would 
grant the ſupplies which were wanted, that any more 
notice would be taken of the heavy grievances: ey 
were groaning under. 

The firſt act of the aſſembly Was che appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the cauſe of the late 
diſturbances, and partigularly to examine the ſtate of 


the magazine, that neceſſary meaſures might be taken 


for ſupplying the want of what had been taken away. 
Tho' the magazine was the Property 4 as the colony, 
it 
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it was in the cuſtody of the Governor who appointed 
a keeper, fo that an application to him was neceſſary 
for admittance. While Tome diſpute aroſe concern- 
ing this ſubje&, and before the order for admittance 
was obtained, ſome people in the town and neigh- 
bourhood broke into the magazine, and carried off 
fome of the arms. Several members of the Houſe of 


Burgeſſes uſeck their perſonal intereſt and applicarion 
in getting as many of them returned back as they 


could. It appeared by the report of the Committee 
thar rhey found moſt of the remainder of the powder 
buried in the magazine yard, where it had been de- 
poſited by the Governor”s orders, and ſuffered conſi- 
derable damage from the rains; the depriving the 
muſſcets of their locks was kewiſe diſcovered, as well 
as the nakedneſs of the magazine in all reſpects. A- 


mong other things which tended to provoke the peo» 


ple 'was-the planting of ſpring guns in the magazine, 
without giving any public notice of this mode of ſe- 
curity, and ſome effect they had taken at the time of 
the late depredations. Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, 
with the propofitions which it recommended were yet 
under the conſideration of the aſſembly, and before 
the addreſs was determined, conſcience, which makes 
cowards of all guilty perſons, had made his Lord- 
ſhip, ſor fear of conſequences, retire with his Lady 
on board the Fowey man of war, which then lay near 
York Town, on the river of the ſame name. It is 
highly-probable that his Lordſhip had been informed 
of the rage of the people upon the diſcovery of the 
ſpring guns, and being confcians of ſome guilt in that 
matter,, thought ſit to withdraw to a place of more 
ſecurity and ſafery. He left a meſſage behind him for 
che Houſe of Burgeſſes, informing them, that he 


* thought 
. 
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thought it prudent to retire to a place of ſafety, "as 


he was fully perfuade@that both hitaſelF and his famt- 


ly were in conſtant danger of falling ſacrifices to the 
blind atid unmeaſurable fury of the people, but tha: 
ſo far from intertupting their fitting, he hoped- they 
would ſucceſsfully acquir themſclves in the great buſi- 
neſs before them, that he wonld render the communi- 
cation between him and the houſe as eaſy aid as fafe 
as poſſible ; and that he thought it would be more a- 
greeable to them to ſend ſome of their members to 
him as occaſion ſhould require, than to have the trou- 
ble of removing their whole body to a nearer place. 
le affired them that he ſhould attend as uſual to the 
duties of his office, and of his good diſpoſition to re- 
ſtore that harmony which bad been fo zunhappily! in- 
terrupted. Such meanneſs and imbecility in the Go- 
vernor tended much to weaken the cauſe of govern- 
ment in that province; for it argued both a ſuſpicion 
of guilt, and a diſtruſting the people, which was not 
the method to reconcile their minds tony plan the 
government ſhould propoſe. 

When the meſſage was produced, the Council ang 
Burgeſſes fent an addreſs to his Lordſhip, declaring 
their r anbelief that any perſon in the province eould 
meditate ſo horrid and atrocious a crime as his L ord. 
ſhip apprehended, lamen ting that he had not acquaint- 
ed them with the grounds of his uneaſineſs before he 
bad adopted that meaſure, as they would have uſed 
all the poſſible means to have removed every cauſe of 
diſquietude: they feared tiiat hrs removal from the 
ſeat of government would be a means of increaf ing 
the uneaſineſs which unhappily prevailed among the 
people, and they declared that they would chearſully 
concur in any meafare that he ſhould propoſe for the 


ſecurity 
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ſecurity of himſelf and family; obſerving how im- 
8 practicable i it would be to carry on the buſineſs of 
. = ſcſhons with any degree of propriety or diſpatch, 
. while, he was.at ſuch a diſtance, and ſo inconvenient- 
Iy.dtnared; - They concluded by, intreating him to re- 
turn with his Lady and family to the palace, which 
would, afford. great public ſatisfaction, and be the 
likely method of quieting the minds of the people. 
Upon the tenth of June, Lord Dunmore returned 
2 Writren anſwer, in which he juſtified his apprehen- 
ſions of danger from the public notoriety of the com- 
motions and tumults among the people, as. well as 
from the menaces and threatenings with which they 
were attended; beſides he complained of the gene- 
ral conduct ts behaviour of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, 
and ſpecified; ſeveral charges againſt that body.—— 
That they had countenanced the violent and diſorder- 
ly proceedings of the people, particularly with regard 
to the, magazine, which was. forced open and plun- 
dered in preſence of ſome of the members; that in- 
| flead of committing thoſe perſons who had been 
- guilty of fo daring and heinous an offence; they only 
endeavoured to procure a reſtitution of the arms. 
That the Houſe or its Committee had proceeded to a 
ſtep fraught with the moſt alarming conſequences, in 
appointing guards without his. approbation or con- 
ſent, under pretence of protecting the magazine, 
thereby ſhewing a deſign of uſurping the executive 


power, and of ſubyerting the conſtitution. He took 


notice that no means could be effectual for affording 
the ſecurity they propoſed to concur, in, but by re- 
inſtating him in the full powers of his office, by open- 
ing the courts of juſtice, and reſtoring the cnergy of 
the laws, by di farming all independent companies, or 

other 
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other bodies of men raiſed and acting in defiance of 
legal authority; by'6bliging the immediate return of 
the King's arms and ſtores, and by what was no leſs 
eſſential than any other matter, their own example, 
and their endeavours to remove that general deluſion 
which kept the minds of the people in a continual 
ferment, and thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpi- 
rit of perſecution, which now operated fo danger- 
ouſly againſt thoſe who from duty and affection to their 
King and country oppoſed the preſent meaſures, and 
who from principle and conviction diftered with the 
multitude” in political principles. That theſe were 
the means to afford the ſecurity requiſite for all par- 
ties; and that for the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, 
together with the great object and neceſſary buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion, he ſhould have no objection of their 
adjournment to-the town of York, where he would 
meet them, and remain till the buſineſs: was finiſhed. 
He concluded by repreſenting, that unleſs they had a 
ſincere and active regard of ſeizing the opportunity 
which was now offered by parliament, of eſtabliſhing 
the freedom of their country upon a fixed and known 
foundation, and of uniting themſelves with their fel- 
low ſubje&s of Great Britain in one common bond of 


' intereſt and mutual aſſiſtance, his return to Williams- 


burgh would be as fruitleſs ro the people as it might 
poſſibly be dangerous to him; but that if. their pro- 
ceedings manifeſted that happy diſpoſition, he would 
return with the greateſt joy, and conſider it as the 
moſt fortunate eyent of his life, if they gave him an 
opportunity to be an inſtrument of promotißg their 
happineſs, and of being a ſucceſsful mediator between 5 
them and the ſupreme authority. 
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The ſoftening terms in che concluſion of this long 
and tedious meſſage, were by no means equal to re- 
moye the acrimony excited by: thoſe ſevere charges 
and implications in the former part of it. Ihey con- 
ſidered the ſmooth words as nothing more than poli- 
tical court ſineſſe, to which all courtiers are accuſtom- 
ed, without ever intending to perform what they 
fay. The charges which his Lordſhip brought a- 
gainſt the Houſe of Burgeſs produced a reply of an 
uncommon length, under the form of an addreſs, 
which was full of the bitterneſs of recrimination, as 
well as of deſenſive arguments, and an examination of 
facts. This was a method of addreſs na ways pleaſing 
to the pride, and ambition of the Governor, who 
wanted to conceal ſome facts by which his honour 
and character were much tarniſhed. 

The Houſe had now received the report of its com- 
mittee concerning the cauſe af the late diſturbance, 
backed with the deſpoſition of a number of Britiſh 
merchants, who were reſident in different and re- 
mote parts of the colony, all whoſe teſtimonies tend- 
ed to ſhew the general tranquility which prevailed 
previous to the affair of the powder, and the Gover- 
nor's declaration with regard to the emancipating of 
the ſlaves ; the latter of which ſo far as it was be- 
lieved, had particularly irritated the people, yer 
notwithſtanding quiet and order were every where 
reſtored, and ſtill continued; that there was a general N 
acquieſcence every where in the determinations of | 
the general and provincial congreſs z bur they all con- , 
curredin*believing that the people had no deſign or 

wilh of an independency on Great Britain; on the 
contrary that they had an eager defire for ſuch a con- 
nection, as it ſtood before the late acts of parliament. 


They 
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They were unanimous in their opinion, that a redreſs 
of grievances complained of, would eſtabliſh a per- 


fe& tranquility, and produce a reconciliation with the 


parent ſtate. | * 

To refute the charges of diſaffection and diſloyalty, 
the Houſe of Burgeſſes took a retroſpective view of 
the behaviour of the people, and of ſeveral tranſac - 
tions in the colony for ſome years back; they ſtated 
the happineſs which they derived from the conduct of 
former Gavernors, as a ſtriking contraſt to their pre- 
ſent ſituation. They attributed that happineſs particu- 
larly in a very late inſtance to the diſcountenancing of 
tale · bearers and malicious informers, to the proper 
examination of, every ſubjeR, and the taking of no- 
thing upon truſt; and finally, to the tranſmitting 
home a faithful repreſentation of things in the colo- 
ny. They ſtate their former conduct with reſpect to 
his Lordſhip, and obſerved that changes ſeldom hap- 
pen without ſome ſafficient cauſe; that reſpect was 


not to be obtained by force from a free people — 


that nothing was more likely to inſure it as dignity of 
character, a candid and exemplary, conduct. That 
they did not mean to inſinuate that his Lordſhip had 
deſignedly miſrepreſented facts; but it was feared he 


too eaſily gave credit to deſigning perſons, who to 


the great injury of the community, poſſeſſed much 
too large a ſhare of his confidence. They denied the 


facts, and examined with great ſeverity the repreſent- 


ations contained in two letters which-were ſent to 
Lord Dartmouth, Which have already been hinted. 
Theſe they repreſented as exceedingly impexious and 
unjuſt, being founded on miſconception, miſinforma- 
tion, the height of colouring, the miſtaking of the af- 


ſumption of facts without proof or evidence to ſupport 


them. 


» 
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them. They then pfoceeded to juſtify the ſteps that 
had been taken with regard to their ſuppoſed coun- 
tenance to the acts done concerning the magazine, 
and the other matters which excited, and afterwards 
inflamed the controverſy. 

VU Uponthe fourteenth of June the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes preſented their adreſs in anſwer to the Gover- 
nor's ſpeech, in which they. entered into a long dif. 
cuſſion of the propoſition contained in the parliamen- 
tary reſolution, founded upon Lord North's concilia- 
tory motion. This they 'combated upon the ſame 
principles and grounds, with a variety of arguments, 


of the ſame nature wich thoſe that have been already | 
ſtated; and they ultimately declared, that as it only. 


changed the form of expreſſion, without leflening i its 
burthen, they could not cloſe with the terms. They 
ybſeryed that theſe were only offered as the ſenti- 
ments of an individual part of the whole empire; and 
for a final determination they referred the affaic to 
the General Congreſs, before whom they would lay 
the paper. To them alſo they referred the diſcovery 
of the proper mode of repreſenting their well-founded 
grievances, Which his Lordſbip aſſured them would 
-ancet.yith the attention and regard fo juſtly due to 
them In behalf of themſelves, they made the fol- 
lowing declaration: — we have exhauſted every mode 
of application which our invention could ſeggeſt, as 
proper and promiſing. We have decently remonſtra- 


5 ted with parliament ; they have added new injuries 


to the old; we have wearied our King with ſupplica- 
tions, and he has not deigned to anſwer us. We have 
appealed to the native honour and juſtice of the Bri- 
tiſn nation; thier efforts in our favour have been hi- 
ene ineflectual.— When the reaſoning: on both 

ſides 
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ſides are impartially conſidered, it muſt be allowed 
that the tenipers of the diſputants appear very mani- 
feſtly intermingled with their arguments. Their in- 
tereſts alſo appear viſibly to weigh heavy in the ſcale 
of diſputation, which in all things that relate to human 
things bear a mighty ſway. Lord Dunmore proba- 
Þly imagined to rule in Virginia in ſuch a manner, (ac- 
cording to his inclination) and for ſuch a time till his 
fortune was ſufficiently enlarged, and being diſappoint- 


ed in his view; would be likely to colour his account 
: of the proceedings of the coloniſts in the higheſt taſte. 
The Virginians, who conſidered themſelves as a free 
7 people; and not under the juriſdiction of a legiſlature 
. vhere they were not repreſented, viewed in all thoſe 
$ acts which the Governor was for putting in execution 
y as acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, which he for the 
= fake of his own intereſt wanted to force upon them. 
d They were irritated with the thought of having new 
0 taxing impoſed upon them, without their conſent, and 
Ly were not likely to ſpeak favourably of the agent im- 
y mediately employed to inforce the payment of them. 
4 New taxes have always been unpopular in all ſtates; 
Id when che people could not perceive. their own inte- 
to reſts in paying of them; and it is highly impolitie to 
- propoſe a taxation that is univerſally contrary to the 
de minds of the ſubjects. What makes taxation ſtill 
as more diſagreeable is, when the government of a na- 
ra- tion creates places of ſenecure, which are ſupported 
ies merely by burdens laid upon the people. In this 
ca- caſe the ſubjects conſider their ſubitance waſted for no 
we valuable purpoſe, but rather uſeleſly ſpent in ſupport- 
ri- ing idle and uſeleſs members of the community, that 
hi- might be otherwiſe engaged in ſome attive employ- 
2th ment: A labouringJand induſtrious people, who d 
8 f their 
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their ſubſtance from labour-and frugality, can never 

well endure to ſee it ſpent upon haughty noblemen 
and inſolvent courtiers. | 

It will readily be ſuggeſted, that in this ftate of ill 
humour and diſtruſt on both fides, every day would 
produce new occaſions of diſpute and altercation. — 
Every new occurrence afforded new reaſons of ſuſ- 
picion, and freſh bickerings happened every day :— 
{ There was a continual intercourſe by addreſſes, meſſa- 
ges, aud anſwers, between the Houſe of Burgeſſes 
and the Fowey man of war, which wasnow the court 
of the Governor. This was a ſingular fituation ; an 
attempt to govern without chooſing or finding it ſafe 
to ſet a foot on ſhore in the country to be governed; | 
it had all the appearance of an abdication, or deſerting | 
the government at a time when there was the moſt | 
need of ſteadinefs, advice, and execution. | 
When the neceſſary bills were paſſed, and the ad- 


' 
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yanced ſeaſon required their attendance in their ſeye- 
ral counties, the Council and Burgeſſes jointly en- 
treated the Governor's preſenee to give his aſſent to 
them, and finiſh the ſeſſion. They took notice tha; 0 
though the buſinefs had been greatly impeded by his , 
abſence from the feat of 282 and they had l 
fabmitted to the inconvenience of repeatedly fending . 
their members twelve miles to attend his Excellency 8 
on board a ſhip of war, they could not but think it t 
Highly improper, and too great a departure from the 
conſtitutional and accuſtomed practice of tranfacting 
buſineſs, to preſent the bills to him at any orher place 
than the capital. His Excellency returned a rough 
anſwer to thus requeſt. He inſiſted upon his right of 
calling them to any place of the colony where the ex- 
agency of affairs might render their attendance neceſ- 


fary. 
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ſary. He further obſerved, that as he had not been 
acquainted with the whole proceedings of the aſſem- 
bly, he knew of no bills of importance, which if he 
were inclined to riſque his perſon again among the 
people, they had ro preſent to him, nor whether they 
were ſuch as he could affent to if they had. 

To obviate theſe objections, though it was an un- 
precedented act, the aſſembly ſent the bills, as well as 
other papers which were afterwards demanded, on 
board the Fowey, for his inſpeftion. The moſt im- 
portant and intereſting of theſe bills ſeemingly to all 
parties was, that for the payment of the forces who 
had lately under his Lordſhip's command ſuffered 
conſiderably, at the ſame time they had done eſſential 
ſervice to their country by their bravery and ſucceſs 
in the Indian war. The bill was objected to by the 
Governor, for its impoſing a tax upon the importa- 
tion of flayes, and for ſome informality in reſpect to 
the emiſſion of paper money. The other biils were 
approved of. | 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes upon this returned an ad- 


dreſs to his Lordſhip, intreating him that he would 


meet them the enfuing day at Williamſburgh 
to paſs the bills thag were ready; they expreſſed 
their hopes that he could not ſtill entertain any 
groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but declared. 
that it was impoſhble he could remain under fo ſtrange 
an influence, and pledged their honour and every . 
thing ſacred for his ſecurity. If nothing could pre- 


_ ail, they requeſted that he would grant a commiſſion 


for paſſing ſuch bills as he approved. This was the 
lait addreſs of the Houſe of Burgeſſes to his Excel- 
lency. Lord Dunmore perſified to the objections he 
had made to the bill; and faid that the well-ground- 
ed 
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ed cauſe he had for believing his perſon not ſafe at 
Willamſburgh increaſed daily. That he therefore 
could not meet them, as they requſted, at the capital, 
but that he would be ready to receive the Houſe on 


the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, for 


the purpoſe of giving his aſſent to ſuch bills as he 
mould approve. I his anfwer put an end to all pub- 
lic correſpondence and buſineſs between Lord Dun- 
more and the colony. The transferring'the legiſlative 
council and houſe of repreſentatives of a great coun- 
try on board a man of war, was evidently not to be 
expected. The danger of the members of the coun- 
cil and houſe of reprefentatives in ſuch a ſituation if 
bn other accounts it were poſhble they could put 


themſelves into it, was no leſs than Lord Dunmore's 


could be upon land. To have put themfelves into 
the hands and power of an enraged Governor, who 
had declared them guilty of rebellion, and threatened 
them with military laws, would have been an inſtance 
of imprudence ,unworthy of any people of common 
ſenſe- The Governor's general character as a man 
of prudence and diſeretion, was not fo remarkable as 
ro tempt them to run ſuch a riſk. They therefore 
wiſely declined going a-boardyto his Lordſhip, and 
voted his Lordfhip's demand a breach of privilege.— 
They faid, the unreaſonable delays thrown into their 
proceedings, and the evaſive anſwers given to their 
fincere and decent addreſſes, gave them reaſon to fear 
that a dangerous attack was meditated againſt the un- 
happy people of that colony. and it was therefore 


their opinion that they ſhould prepare for the pre- 


fervation of ti. ir ineſtimable rights and privileges. — 
They concluded by ſtrongly expreſſing their loyalty 


to the king and regard to the mother country, and 


upon 
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upon this they concluded the ſeſſion. Thus unhap- 
pily was an end pur for the preſent to the Engliſh 
government in the colony of Virginia, which it is 
doubtful, if ever it ſhall be reſtored again by either 
force or goodwill. 

Upon the 18th of July, a convention of delegates 
was appointed to ſupply the place of the aſſembly, 
who had an unlimited confidence repoſed in them by 
the people, and became -accordingly poſſeſſed of an 
unlimited power in all public affairs. Theſe immedi- 
ately took in hand, the raiſing and embodying of an 
armed force, as well as providing means for its ſup- 
port, and purſued every other means which could 
tend to place the colony in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. 
—heſe were dangerous ſteps, the conſequence of 
which iſſued in actual rebellion againſt government, 
and expoſed the colonies to. the vengeance of the for- 
mer executive power. Againſt the charge of rebel- 
lion they vindicated themſelyes by tracing the mea- 
ſures of government that led to the preſent unhappy 
ſtate of public affairs. They ſet forth the cauſe of 
their meeting, and ſhewed the neceſſity of immedi- 
ately putting the country in a ſlate of deſence for the 
protection of their reh, liberties, and properties. — 
They concluded that what they had done was purlu- 
ed wich the ſtrongeſt regard to faith and loyalty, and 
they declared, that as on the one hand they were 
determined, at the peril of the extremeſt hazards, to 
maintain cheir juſt rights and privileges; ſo on the o- 
ther hand, it was their fixed and nnalterable reſolu- 
tion to diſband ſuch forces as were for the defence of 
the colony, whenever their dangers were removed, 
and America feſtored to its former ſtate of tranquility 
ag) happineſs, 
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In deſputes of this ſort it is common for each par- 
ty to think themſelves in the right, and their argu- 


ments will always partake of that colouring which is 


neareſt to private intereſt, Perſons who bave been 
educated from their infancy in ideas of royal preroga- 
tive and the omnipotence of government, will always 
think it ſtrange to hear a people inſiſting upon the 
principles of the ſocial compact, and the rights of ſo- 
ciety ; this in the firſt degree has a rebellious ſound 
in their ears, and they are ready to conclude that 
ſach a people deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment for in- 
dulging ſuch diſloyal notions and fentiments. In free 
ſtates where men are accuſtomed to examine all things 
freely, it appears as ſlrange to hear of the will of a 
few being a law to a whole ſociety, and every one 
to bend his neck at the nod of a grand monarch. —— 


Such a ſtate of exiſtence to free men appears to be 
worſe than none at all, and they would ſooner die 


than live under ſuch a ſavery. Reaſon on both ſides 
would determine the point ſpeedily, would each par- 
ty ſtand to her impartial dictates; but paſſion for the 
molt part takes the lead, and the voice of reaſon is 
but little regarded. Yet it will be found next to a 
maxim, that the common people ſeldom depart from 
reaſon till they are corrupted by the precepts or ex- 
ample of the great. Their demands are generally 
reaſonable, and founded upoa principles of common 
ſenſe, till they are corrupted and miſled by their ſupe- 
riors, who often corrupt them for their own intereſt, 
and makes them at laſt dupes totheir luſts and paſſions, 
For as corrupt as human nature is ſai to be, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that provided men were to have the tutorage 
which God has provided unadulterated, the common 
ranks of men would ſhew more virtue than thoſe ; 

er 
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der the influence of the greateſt refinement It ap- 
pears marvelous to a plain well-meaning man to hear 
it affirmed that perſons whom he ſees daily commit- 
ting all ſort of vice without ſhame is beſt qualified to 
be a magiſtrate or ruler of thepeople. He can hard- 
ly bring his mind to think that reverente is due 
to ſuch as do not reverence God and love truth. 

Upon this occaſion Lord Dunmore fell into that 
miſtake which the government at home; and almoſt 
all the governors abroad have fallen into. He ima- 
gined that he cbuld perſuade the ſlaves to take up 
arms; and that government had more friends in the 
colony than there really were: This has been an 
univerſal miſtake all along in the ideas of government; 
They have continually imagined, and alfo declared; 
that their friends in the colonies were numerous, 
their eauſe proſperous, when the event declared the 
very contary. Whatever was the preſent ground of 
his progreſs he was determined though he ſhould be 
obliged for the preſent to telinquiſh, not to abandon 
his hopes, nor entirely to loſs ſight of the country 
which he had governed. Being joined with thoſe 
friends of government who had rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to the pevple; to continue with ſafety in 
the country, as well as by a number of run- a- way ne- 
groes, and ſupported by the frigates of war which 
were upon the ſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſuch 
4 marine force as would enable him, by means of rhe 
rivers which render the moſt valuable parts of that 
rich country acceſſable by water, to be always at 
hand, and ready to profit by any favourable occaſion 

that offered. | | 
Some ſuch ſyſtem as this he ſeems to have intend- 
ed to purſue: for by degrees he equipped and 
D armed 
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armed a number of veſſels, of different kinds and ſizes, 
in one of which he conſtantly reſided, never ſetting 
his foot on ſhore, but in an hoſtile manner. This 
force thus put together, was however only calculat- 
ed for depredation, and never became equal to any 
eſſential ſervice. The former indeed was in ſome 
degree a matter of neceſſity; for as the people on 
ſhore would not ſerve thoſe on board with proper 
proviſions or neceſfaries, they muſt either have ſtarv- 
ed, or endeavoured to provide them by force. The 
Virginians pretended that while the depredations 
were confined to theſe neceflary objects, the reſpect 
which they bore to the rank of the Governor, pre- 
vented his marching with any reſiſtance; but their 
nature was ſoon changed into open and avowed hoſti- 
lity. Obnoxious perſons they faid were ſeized and 
carried a-board the ſhips ; plantations were raviſhed 
and deſtroyed, the negroes carried off ; houſes burnt, 
and at laſt lives loſt on both ſides. In one of thoſe 
expeditions his Lordſhip deſtroyed a number of iron 
cannon, and carried off fome others, which he ſup- 
poſed were provided for the purpoſes of rebellion, 
though the Virginians affirm they were ſhip guns.— 
Theſe proceedings occaſioned the ſending of fome of 
the new raifed detachments to protect the coaſts, and 
from thence enfaed a little miſchievous plundering 
war, incapable of affording honour and benefit, and 
in which at length every drop of water and every 
neceſſary was purchaſed, at the price and rhe riſque 
of blood. 


During this ſtate of hoſtility, Dunmore procured a 


few ſoldiers from different parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance 
an attempt was made to burn a port town in an im- 
Portant ſituation called Hampton, It would appear 
; | 9 | that 
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that the inhabitants had ſome previous notice of this 
deſign; for they had ſunk boats in the entrance of the 
harbour, and thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way 
as rendered the approach of the ſhips, and conſe- 
quently the landing impracticable on the day on which 
this attack was begun. The ſhips cut a way through 
the boats in the night, and began to canonade the 
town in a furious manner in the morning; but in this 
cricical ſituation they were relieved from their appre- 
henſions and danger by the arrival of the detachment 
of riflemen from Williamſburgh, who had marched 
all night to their aſſiſtance. Theſe, joined with the 
inhabitants, attacked the ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their 
ſmall arms, that they were obliged precipitately to 
quit their ſtation, with the loſs of ſome men, and of 
a tender which was taken. 

Upon the ſeventh of November. in conſequence of 
this repulſe, a proclamation was iſſued by the Gover- 
nor, dated on board the ſhip William of Norfolk, 
declaring, that as the civil Jaw was at preſent inſuffi- 
cient to prevent and puniſh treaſons and traitors, that 
martial law ſhould take place, and be executed 
throughout the colony ; and it required all perſons 
capable of bearing arms to repair to his Majeſty's 
{tandard, or to be conſidered as traitors; | 

This meaſure of ſetting the flaves at liberty gave 
leſs ſurpriſe, and probably had leſs effect in exciting 
an inſurrection from its being ſo long threatened and 
apprehended, than if it had been more immediate and 
unexpected. It was however received with the great- 


v7 


eſt horror in all the colonies, and was ſeverely con- 


demned at home, as tending to looſe the bonds of ſo- 
ciety, ro deſtroy domeltic ſecurity, and to encourage 
the moſt barbarous of minkind to the commiſſion of 

the 
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the moſt horrid crimes and the moſt inhuman cruel- 

ö ties. That was confounding the innocent with the 

14 guilty, and expoſing thoſe who were the beſt friends 

1 ro government to the ſame loſs of property, danger, 

| and deſtruction, with the moſt incorregible rebels.— 
It was ſaid to eſtabliſh a precedent of a moſt danger- 
ous nature in the new world, by giving a legal ſanc., 
tion to arraying and embodying of African negroes, 
to appear in arms againſt the whole people, and to 
encounter them upon an equal footing in the field ; 
for however ill-founded diſtinctions with reſpect to co- 
lour may appear, when examined by the teſt of na- 
ture, reaſon and philoſophy; yet while things conti- 
nue in the preſent ſtate, while commerce, luxury, and 

_ avarice, render ſlavery a principal object in the po- 
litical ſyſtem of every European power, that poſſeſſes 
dominion in America, the ideaof a pre-eminence muſt 
always be cheriſhed, and conſidered as a neceſſary po- 
icy. 

This-reafon, howeyer plauſible, is in its own nature 
immoral and unjuſt, and the Virginians, asJwell as the 
government who encouraged and gave ſanction to ſla- 
very, could not well expect that providence would 
always Jook on and ſuffer them to tyrannize over poor 
innocents tha! had never done them any harm, and 
by nature deſerved as much to be free as themſelves. 
Claims'of liberty made by men who themſelves keep 
others in ſlavery, are made with a very ill grace; and 
Had the Britiſh government by emancipatin g the ſlaves 

meant well to the rights of mankind, every wiſe and 
good man would have wiſhed them ſacceſs. 

The proclamation, with Lord Dunmore's preſence, 
and the encouragement of the ſmgll marine force he 
had with him, produced ſome effeQ in the town of 

Norfolk, 


_— 
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Norfolk and the adjacent country, where many of 
the people were well affected to government. He 
was accordingly joined by ſome hundreds, both of 
blacks and whites, and many others who did not 
chooſe to take an active part publicly abjured the 
Congreſs with all its acts, and all conventions and. 
committees whatever. Lord Dunmore probably now 
expected that the facility and good diſpoſition which 
he experienced here would have been ſo general as 
to have enabled him to have raiſed a conſiderable body 
of armed troops, and probably without any foreign 
aſſiſtance, to have had the glory of reducing one part 
of the province by the means of the other. This 
pleaſing expedition was- interrupted by intelligence 
that a party of the rebels were marching towards 
them with all expedition. To fruſtrate their deſign, 
and to protect the well - affected, he took poſſeſſion of 
à poſt called the Great Bridge, which lay at ſome 
diſtance from Norfolk, which was a pats of great con- 
ſequence, being the only way that they could ap- 
proach to the town. Here he conftructed a fort oa 
the Norfolk fide of the Bridge which he ſurniſhed 
well with artillery, and rendered as defenſible as the 
time would admit. Notwithſtaeding the loyalty of the 
people f in this quarter which included two ſmall coun- 
ties, it does not appear that his force was at all con- 
ſiderable, either as to number or quality; he had 200 
regulars including the grenadiers of the 14th regi- 
ment, and a body called the Norfolk volunteers; the 
reſt were a motley figure of blacks and whites. The 
coloniſts under the command of Colonel Woodford 
fortified themſelves alſo within leſs than cannon ſhot 
of his Lordfhip's forces; they had a narrow cauſe- 
Way i in the front which behoved to be paſſed to come 


at 
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at their works, ſo that both parties appeared pretty 
well ſecured from ſurpriſe. In this (tate they conti- 
nued quiet and peaceable for ſome days, until at 
length his Lordſhip formed a deſign of ſurpriſing them 
in their entrenchments. This was undertaken be- 
fore daylight by Captain Fordyce, who at the head 
of his grenadiers, amounting to about ſixty, led on 
the attack. They boldly paſſed the cauſe way, and 
marched up to the entrenchments with fixed bay onets, 
and with a coolneſs and intrepidity which excited 
both the aſtoniihment and praiſe of their enemies ;— 
for they were not only expoſed nakedly to the fire in 
front, but enfiladed by another part of the works. 
The brave Captain, with ſeyeral of his men fell, the 
Lieutenant with others were taken, and all who re: 
mained of the grenadiers company, whether priſoners 
or not, were wounded. | 
The fire of the artillery from th e fort enabled our 
troops to retire without purſuit, as well as to carry 
off many of the dead and wounded. It was reported 
that the ſlaves did more injury to the King's party 
than they did to their enemies, which ſhews how 
little they were to be truſted in apy enterpriſe of 
confequence. It is has been ſaid that our people 
were led into this unfortanate affair through the de- 
ſigned falſe intelligence of a deſerter, who was in- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe; whatever there was in this, 
it was a great pity chat ſuch uncommon bravery 
ſhould have been waſted to no purpoſe. The con- 
querors interred Captain Fordyce with all the honors 
of war, and with the reſpect that was due to his me - 
rit, as well as to the gallantry which ſignalized his l aſt 
moments. The Engliſh priſoners were treated with 
great 
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great kindneſs : but the Americans who had joined 
the King's ſtandard were treated with rigour. 

The King's forces retired from the poſt at the 
Great Bridge the enſuing night without any other 
loſs than ſome pieces of ' cannon, and fome rrifling 
ſtores which they left behind; and as all hopes in this 
enterpriſe were now at an end, Lord Dunmore thought 
ſit to abandon the town and neighbourhood of Norfolk, 
and retired again with his people aboard the ſhips, 
which were conſiderably increaſed in number by thoſe 
which they had found in that port. Many of the 
friends of government, who were called tories by the 
other party, thought it prudent with their families to 
ſeek the ſame ſhelter, whither they alſo carried the 
moſt portable and valuable of their effects. Thus his 
Lordſhip formed a conſiderable fleet with reſpect to 
the number of veſſels and tonnage, and theſe were al- 
ſo crowded with people; but the ſhips were without 
force, and continued months without hands to navi- 
gate them. The rebels took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, 
and the fleet removed to a greater diſtance. While 
theſe things were carrying on, a ſcheme had been in 
agitation for railing a conſiderable force at the back 
of the colonies, particularly at Virginia and in rhe 
Carolinas, where it was known there were many 
well affected to the King's government, it was 
hoped that ſome of the Indian nations might be indu- 
ccd to become partles in this deſign ; and that thus u- 
nited, they not only would make ſuch a diverſion as 
would greatly alarm and diſtreſs the rebels, but that 
they would penetrate ſo far towards the coaſt as to 
form a communication with Lord Dunmore. This 
thews how earneſt the partizans were in purſuing a fa. 
vourite ſcheme, at 1heexpenceof honour, truth, jullice 
and 
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and mercy, This deſign was framed by one Connel- 
ly, a native of Pennſylvania, an active, enterpriſing 
man, who appears to have been well calculated for 
any enterpriſe where villany and intrigue were necef- 
fary. Lord Dunmore approved of his project, who 
by this time was ready to graſp: at every ſhadow of an 
opportunity to gratify his revenge againſt the Virgini- 
ans. Connelly having obtained his Lordſhip's apprg- 
bation began and carried on a negociation with the 
Ohio Indians, and his friends among the back ſettlers 
upon the ſubjects. Having, as he imagined, fucceed- 
ed according to his wiſhes, he returned to Lord Dun- 
more, who ſent him with the neceſſary credentials to 
Boſton where he received a commiſſion from Gene- 
ral Gage to act as Colonel-commandant, with affur- 
ances af aſſiſtance and ſupport, at the time and in the 
manner appointed. Promiſes of this ſort were eaſily 
made, but often when the fulfilment was required 
difficulties aroſe which rendered them totally abor- 
tive. It was intended according to this ſcheme, that 
the garriſons which Great Britain had at Detroit, 
and ſome other parts of the remote back ſettlements, 
With their artillery and ammunition, ſhauld be ſubſer- 
vient to this deſign, and the adyenturer expected to 
draw ſome aſſiſtance, at leaſt of volunteers and offi- 
cers, from the neareſt parts of Canada. He himſelf 
was to grant all commiſſions to the officers, and to 
have the ſupreme command of the new forces in all 
things, and as ſoon as they were in condition he was 
to penetrate through Virgmia to meet Lord Dun- 
more at a certain time in the month of April, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, upon the river of Pon- 
towmac, who was to bring fuch a naval force, and o- 
ther alilance as was judged neceſſary for the par: 

pole. 
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poſe. It was alſo a part, and no inconſiderable one 
of this ſcheme, provided it had been ſucceeded, to 
have cut off the communication berween the northern 
and the ſouthern colonies. by „. | 
So far had matters ſucceeded in idea, and the 
ſcheme had ſomething of a favourable appearance in 
it; but then it was not yet put in execution, and the 
practical part of it remained yet to be tried. Con- 
nolly with his imagination full of new Ichemes, ſet 
out on his expedition, but on his road through Ma- 
ryland to the ſcene of action, and when he was ſo far 
advanced, that the worſt ſeemed nearly over, the vi- 
gilance or ſuſpicious temper of one of the commit- 
tees fruſtrated all his hopes. He was taken up upon 
ſuſpicion with one of his aſſociates who travelled a- 
long with him, his papers betrayed every thing. 
Among theſe was the general ſcheme of the deſign, a 
a letter from Lord Dunmore to one of the Indian 
Chiefs, with ſuch other authentic teſtimonies as left 
nothing to be doubted: The papers were publiſhed 
by the congreſs, and the undertakers ſent to ptiſon; 
As it does not appear that the loyaliſts were very le- 
nient to thoſe that differed from thei in political opi- 
mons during the ſhort time of their ſuperiority in the 
county of Norfolk and the adjoining parts, ſo now 
upon the turn and change of affairs, the obtaining a 
plauſible thew of juſtice, under the colour of retalia- 
tion, afforded ſuch a favourable opportunity for the 
practice of ſeverity and the gratification of private 
pique and natural malignity on the other ſide, as it 
never known to be neglected by any party in ſi- 
milar circumſtances. For though many had taken 
ſhelter a board the ſhips, a much greater number re- 
mained behind, ſome of them being willing to run a 
0 E little 
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little danger rather than abandon their property :— 
others hoped that their conduct from its moderation 
| would bear an enquiry, and the mafority from their 
having no proſpect of ſubſiſtence if they quitted their 
homes, and an expe ctation that their obſcurity would 
fave them from notice. Bat fuch charges of oppreſ- 
fion, injuſtice, and cruelty were made on both hides 
as are uſually done in ſach caſes. 
In the mean time the people in the fleet were diſ- 
trite for the want of proviſions and neceffaries of 
every ſort, and were cut off from every kind of ſuc- 
cout on ſhore. This occafioned frequent ſkirmiſhes 
between' the armed ſhips and boats, 'and rhe forces 
that were ſtationed on the coaft, particularly at Nor- 
folk. The Eiverpoot man of war at length arrived 
from England, a flag was fent a-ſhore, to put the queſ- 
tion whether they would fupply his Majeſty's ſhips 
with proviſions, which being anſwered in the negative 

ud the ſhips in the harbour being continually annoy- 

by the fire of the rebels from that part of the 
town chat lay next the water, it was determined to 


deft yit and diſlodge them by deſtroying it. Previous 


notice being given to the inhabitants that they might 
remoye from the danger, the firſt day of the new year 
Was fipnalized by the attack, when a violent canon- 
ade from the Liverpool frigate, two ſtoops of war, 
and the Governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſecond- 
ed by parties of ſailors, who. landed and ſet fire to the 
neareſt houſes, ſoon produced the deſired effect, and 
the whole troops were reduced to aſhes. There were 
at that time various accounts concerning the burning 
of Norfolk; the royaliſts affirmed that the rebels 
burnt à great part of it themſelyes, and they on the 
other hand throw the whole of the charge upon Lord 

Dunmore 
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Dunmore and the King's friends. From a Gazette 
publiſhed in the Governor's ſhip, whether he had re- 
moved the printing preſs, it appears that it was onl 
intended to deſtroy that part of the town which wh 
annoyed the ſhips, but Lord Dunmore's Gazettes are 
not to be conſidered of much more credit than the 
accounts of the Virginians.  Whoeyer was the au- 
thor of this cataſtrope, it is certain that this town was 
conſumed to aſhes in this unfortunate conteſt. When 
a fire is once kindled, it is not eaſy to preſcribe li- 
mits to its progreſs, or to determine by what accidents 
it may be extended beyond the bounds that may be 
deſigned by thoſe who kiadled ir at firſt. On this oc- 
caſion a few of thoſe who landed were killed, as alſo 
ſome of the townſmen and the provincials. | A 
Such was the fate of the unfortunate town of Nor- 
folk, the moſt conſiderable for commerce of any town 
in the colony, and ſo growing aad flouriſhing was it 
before theſe unhappy troubles, that in the two years 
from 1773 to1775, the rents of the houſes encreaſed 
from $8,000). to 10,0001. a- year. The whole loſs 
was eſtimated at above 300, oool. Though Lord 
Dunmore might think he had juſt reaſons for what he 
did on this occaſion, and might probably plead neceſ- 
ſity for this meaſure, it was undoubtedly a grievous 
office, as well as an odious taſk to a Governor, to 
de himfelf a principal actor in burning and deſtroying 
the beſt town in his government. Ihe rebels after 
this difmal tranſaction, attempted to cut off every re- 
ſource from the ſhips, and partly to puniſh the friends 
of government, burnt and deſtroyed the plantations 
with inreach of the water, and obliged the people to 
remove with their cattle, proviſions, and portable ef- 


fects farther into into the country. 


The 
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The ſituation of other Governors in America was 
not more eligible than that of Lord Dunmore. Lord 
Witham Campbell in South Carolina, having as they 
{id entered into à negociation with the Indians for 
coming in to ſupport government in that province, 
and haying alſo ſucceeded in exciting a number of 
thoſe back ſettlers, who are deſtinguiſhed in the Ca- 
rolina ſtile by the name of Regulators, to eſpouſe 
the fame cauſe, the diſcovery of thoſe meaſures be- 
fore they were ripe' for execution, occaſioned ſuch a 
tumult among the people, that he thought it neceſſary 
to retire from Charleſtown aboard a ſhip of war in 
the river, from whence he returned no more to the 
feat of his government. It is ſomewhat ſtrange that 
theſe Governors ſhould have had fo little regard pay- 
ed them, and ſo little authority 1 in theſe provinces, as 
in none of them to have a majority of the people up- 
on their ſide. They muſt certainly have been ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in former times, and ruled with 
rigourin their governments, otherwiſe it could never 
have happened that the general voice of the people 
would have been ſo univerſally againſt them. 
prevent any ill effects from Campbell's negociation, 
one Mr Drayton, who was judge of the ſuperior court 


and one of the moſt leading men in the colony, march- 


ed with a ſtrong armed force to the back ſettlements, 

where a treaty was concluded between him and the 
leaders of the Regulators, in which the differences 
between them were attributed to miſinformation and 


. miſunderſtanding of each others views and deſigns, 


and a tenderneſs of conſcience on the parts of the lat- 
ter, which prevented their ſigning the aſſociations, or 
purſuing any meaſures againſt government; but as 


hey were engaged neither by word nor act to im- 
pede 


o 
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de or contravene ſuch proceedings as ſhould be a- 
dopted and purſued by the province in general, nor 
gire any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, to any Britiſh 
troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it; ſo they 
were to be entirely free in their conduct, otherwiſe to 
enjoy a ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſtation 
for their not taking an active part in the preſent trou- 
les. It is probable that the report of Lord William 
Campbell's misfortune, and the force under Mr Dray- 
ton, prevailed more with theſe Regulators than any 
principles of juſtice or moderation. They found that 
their ſchemes were diſcovered, and they wanted ro 
colour them in the beſt manner they could. It was 
prudent in Drayton to make this agreement, and 
thereby free himſelf and the colony from a war 
which muſt have greatly emberraſſed them on this oc- 
caſion. | 

The government of the province was now lodged 
in the council of ſafety, conſiſting of thirteen perſons, 
with the occaſional aſſiſtance of a committee of ninety 
one. As they were informed that an armament was 
preparing in England, which was particularly intend- 
ed againſt the colony, no means were left untried for 
its detence, in diſciplining the forces, procuring arms 
and gunpowder, and particularly in fortifying and fe- 
curing Charleſtown. Similar meaſures were purſued 
in North Carolina, with only this difference—Gover= 
Martin was more active and vigorous in his proceed- 
ings, but attended with as little ſucceſs as the other 
Governors. The provincial congreſs, committees, 
and goyernors were in a continued ſtate of the moſt 
yiolent warfare. Upon a number of charges, parti- 
cularly of fomenting a civil war, and executing an in- 
ſurrection among the negroes, he was declared an 

enemy 
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enemy to America in general, and to that colony in 
particular, and all perſons forbidden to hold any com- 
munication with him. [Theſedeclarations he anſwer- 
ed with a proclamation of uncommon length which 
the provincial congreſs reſolved to be a falſe, ſcanda- 
lous, ſcurrilous, malicious, and ſeditious libel, and or- 
dered it to be burnt by the hand of the common hang 
man. 

The Governor had a palace. at New Burn, which 
he now fortified with an expectation that by means of 
the back ſettlers and the Scotch inhabitants, as well 
as the Highland emigrants, which were numerous in 
the province, he would be able to raiſe a large force 
and make a conſiderable diverſion. But the watch- 
ful eye of jealouſy which ſeldom ſuffers the ſmalleſt 
hints given by an enemy to eſcape an interpretation, 
perceived the deſigns of the Governor. Before his 
deſign could be affected, the moving of ſome cannon 
ſtirred up ſuch a commotion among the people, that 
he found it neceflary to abandon his palace, and to 
retire a- board a floop of war in Cape Fear river. 
The people upon this occaſion «diſcovered powder, 
ſhot, ball, and various military ſtores and implements 
that had been buried in the palace, garden, and yards. 
This ſerved ta inflame them exceedingly, every man 
conſidering it as if it had been a plot againſt himſelf in 
particular. In other reſpects the province followed 
the example of their neighbours in South Carolina, by 
eſtabliſhing a council and committee of ſafety, with 
other ſubſtitutes for a regular and permanent goyern- 
ment. They alſo purſued the fame method of pro- 
yiding for defence, of raiſing, arming, and ſuporting 
forces, and of training the militia, and ſhewed equal 


Wer and readineſs in all their proceedings. The 
provincial 
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provincial congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the inha- 
bitants, of the ſame nature with ſeveral others that 
have been mentioned, containing the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
ſions of loyalty and affection, and declaring an earneſt 
deſire of reconciliation. Such were the proceedings 
in the ſouthern colonies during this feafon - but we 
muſt now return to the proceedings in Maffachuſetts · 
Bay, and particularly of the armies in and about Boſ- 
ton. | (=p 
General Gage having returned to England the be- 
ginning of October, the command in chief devolved 
upon General Howe.——This officer ſoon after his 
ing upon him the command iflued a proclamation, 
by which ſuck of the inhabitants as attempted to quit 
the town without licence, were condemned to mili- 
tary execution, if detected and taken, and if they 
eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, and their 
effects to be forfeired ——By another proclamation, 
ſuch as obtained permiſſion to leave, the town, were 
by ſevere penalties excluded from carrying more than 
a ſmall ſpecified ſum of money along with them. He 
alſo. enjoined ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, 
by which the remaining inhabitants offered their per- 


ſons for the defence of the town, and ſuch of them 


as he approved of were to be armed, formed into 
companies, and were to be inſtructed in military ex- 
erciſes and diſcipline, the remainder being obliged to 
pay their quotas in money towards the common de- 
fence. 

The limited time for which the ſoldiers in the pro- 
vincial army before Boſton were inliſted, was neag a- 
bout expired, and it was neceſſary that ſome meaſures 
ſhould be taken for ſupplying their place. A com- 
mitte of the general congreſs, conſiſting of ſome. of 

the 
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the moſt reſpectable members, were ſent thither to 
take the neceſſary meafnres, in conjunction with Ge- 
neral Waſhington, for keeping it from diſbanding.— 
This was a work of ſmall difficulty, for the whole ar- 
my enliſted for an year to come, for certain. Of all 
the difficulties which the Americans met in attempts 
towards eſtabliſhing a military force, nothing affected 
them fo grievoully, or was ſo hard to remedy as gun- 
powder. For though they uſed the utmoſt diligence 
in collecting nitre, and all the other parts of the 
manufaQure, the reſource fromtheir induſtry was flow 
and with regard to any conſiderable effect it was diſ- 
tant. They had not yet opened that commerce, not 
entered into thoſe meaſures with foreign ſtates, which 
have ſince procured them a ſupply of military ſtores. 
The ſcarcity of powder was ſo great, that it was ſaid 


the troops at Bunkers hill had not a ſingle char ge left N 
at che end of that ſhort engagement; and it ĩs alfo ſaid 0 
by ſome that the weakneſs of the army before Boſ- | 
ton in that reſpe& was at one time ſo great, that no- F 
thing but General Howe's ignorance of that circum- 6 
ſtance, could have ſaved them from being diſperſed h 
and ruined. They left nothing undone to ſupply that 1 
defect, and among other temporary expedients had h 
contrived to purchaſe without notice or ſuſpicion all a 
the powder upon the African coaſt, and plundered 6 
the magazines in the iſland of Burmuda of about 100 v 


barrels, which was carried off, as was pretended, 
without the knowledge of the inhabitants. 

While plundering, threatening, and hoſtility was 
conſtantly carried on upon the ſea coaſt, the town of 
of Falmouth in the northern part of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, was doomed to ſhare in the calamities which were 2 
e to n in Virginia, upon October 18, e 

on 
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3 on account of ſome violence or miſbehayiour relative 
+ to the loading of a maſt ſhip, drew the vengeance of 
* the Admiral in that ſtation upon this devoted place, 
y and occaſioned an order for its deſtruction. | 
| 


* The officers who commanded the ſhips upon that 


ts occaſion, gave two hours previous notice to the inha- 
d bitants to provide for their ſafety, and this time was 
n- further enlarged till next morning, under the cover of 
E a-negociation for delivering their artillery and ſmall 
e arms at the price of ſaving the town. This however 
W they refuſed to comply with, but had made uſe of the 
i intermediate time in removing as many of their effects 
If as they could procure carriages for, or as the darkneſs 4 
ch and the confuſion of the night would admit. 4 | 
8. About nine o'clock in the morning a cannonade | 
id was begun and continued with little intermiſſion thro? 5 
ft the day. Above 3000 ſhot, beſides bombs and car- 
üd | caſes, were thrown into the town, and the ſailors 
f- landed to compleat the deſtruction, but were repul- 
0 ſed with the loſs of a few men. The principal part 
m- of the town which lay next the water, conſiſting of a- 
ed bout 140dwelling houſes, 278 ſtores, and warehouſes, 
lat with a large new church, a new handſome court 
ad houſe, with the public library, were reduced to aſhes; 
all about 100 of the worſt houſes being favoured by their 
ed ſituation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtruction, though not 
o without damage. Tho' the ſettlements in this quar- 
ed, ter were new, being moſtly eſtabliſhed ſince ihe laſt 
| war, this ſmall town was amazingly thriving, being 
vas ſituated on a ſine harbour, and having a very conſider- 
of able trade, ſo that it was computed to contain about 
kts- 600 families, though little more than one - third of that 
ere number of dwelling -honſes. The burning of church · 
18, es and libraries is a new ſpecies of warfare, left to 
on F . the 
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the improvement of this polite age to be practiſed by 
# pebple who boaſt of their civilization, humanity and 
politeneſs. In the moſt barbarous ages, churches, 
colleges, and ſeminaries of learning, were held ſacred 
by All parties, and it was never known, that either in 
civil wars or in any foreign ones that Engliſhmen 
waged- war with learning and religion. This ſpecies 
of warfare was left to diſgrace the preſent age, and 
to be handed down as a reproach to the government 
of Britain to the lateſt poſterity. To 
Tus deſtruction of Falmouth provoked the congreſs 
to the laſt degree, and probably puſhed on the aſ- 
fenibly of Maffachuſetts- Bay to the daring meaſure of 
granting letters of marque and repriſals, and eſtabliſh- 
ing courts of admiralty for the trial and condemnation 
of Britiſh ſhips. In this law they declare an intention 
of only-defending the coaſts and navigation of Ame- 
rita, extending the power of capture only to ſuch 
ſhips as ſhould be employed in bringing ſupplies to the 
armies Employed againſt them. From this time they 
did all that was in their power to ſeize ſuch ſhips as 
brought ſupplies to the troops. 
During the courſe of the ſummer, articles of confe- 
deration and perpetual union between the ſeveral co- 
Jones which were already aſſociated, with liberty of 
admiſſion to theſe of Quebec, St. John's, Nova Sco- 
tia, the two Floridas and Bermudas, containing rules 
their general government in peace and war, both with 
relpect to foreigners and each other, were drawn up 
by the general congrefs, and by them tranſmitted to 
heir different colonies for the inſpection and conſider- 
ation of their reſpectiye aſſemblies. If theſe articles 
met with their approbation, they were to empower 
their delegates to the enſuing congreſs to * 
. confirm 


the cuſtom-houſe ſhould be every where ſhut bp, aud 
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confirm th em; and from that time the union which 
they eſtabliſhed was to continue firm until, beſides a 
redreſs of grievances, reparation was made for the 
loffes ſuſtained by Boſton, for the burning of Charles. 
town, for the expences of the war ; and until the Bri- 
tih troops were withdrawn from America When 
theſe eyents ſhould take place, the colonjes were to 
return to their former connections and friendſhip with 
Great Britain ; but on failure therof, the confedera- 
tion was to be perpetual. 

The people in general were not however ſuffici. 
ently provoked, nor their affections and prejudices 
ſufficiently broken, to accede to a confederacy, tho? 
conditionally framed and worded, which yet led to a 
total ſeparation from the mother country. For tho? 
they had taken up arms, andoppoſed the goyernmenr, 

et ſtill it was general, under the hope of obtaining 

thereby a redreſs of grievances ; and that being the 

more near and agreeable object, they would not wil. 
lingly look to any thing further, eſpecially to one 

ſo dreadful as a total ſeparation. It required more 

time in the contemplation of real or ſuppoſed injuries, 
and in ſpeculation upon future ones, together with 

freſh and conſtant ſources of irritation, to arrive at 

that habit of hatred and vexation, which was neceſſary 
to break ties of ſo long a continuance, to render fo 
new an idea familiar, 

Whenthe autumn approacked, and appearances of 
plenty gave the coloniſts grounds to conjecture what 
might be -ſpared out of the abundance-of a plentiful 
harveſt, it was reſolved by the congreſs that if the late 
reſtraining laws were not repealed within fix months 
from the 20th of July, on which they commanded that 
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their ports from that time be open to every ſtate in 
Europe which would admit and protect their com- 
merce, free of all duties, and for every kind of com- 
-modity excepting only teas and the merchandize of 
Great Britain and her dependencies. And the more 
to encourage foreigners to engage to trade with 
them, they paſſed a reſolution that they would to the 
utmoſt of their power maintain and ſupport ſuch free- 
dom of commerce for two years certain, after its com- 
mencement, notwithſtanding any reconciliation with 
Great Britain, and as much longer as the preſent ob- 
noxious laws ſhould continue. They alſo immedi- 
_ ately ſuſpended the non - importation agreement in 
favour. of all ſhips that ſhould bring gunpowder, ni- 


tre, alphur, good muſquets fitted with bayonets, or 


bras field pieces, ſuch ſhips to be deducted in return 
wirh the full value of their cargoes. 

„About the cloſe of the year, the general 9 
publiſhed-a declaration as an anſwer to the royal pro- 
glamation; for ſuppreſſing rebellion and ſedition, which 
was iſſned at St. James's on the twenty - third of Au- 
gult, ln this declaration they denied the charges of 
forgetting their allegiance, of treaſon and rebellion, 
and itgoł particular notice of the dangerous tenden- 
cy and; indiſcriminate nature of a clauſe prohibiting 
under the ſevereſt penalties the carrying on of any 
correſpondence from England with any perſons in 
rebellion, or the aidigg or abetting of ſuch. But 

not content with rie obſcrragjons, they conclude 
with a declaration in name of che people of the unit- 
ed colonies, chat whatever puniſhment ſhall be in- 

fied, upon any perſon in the power of their ene- 
mies, for favouring, aiding or abetting the cauſe of 

Wee liberty, ſhould be retaliated in the . 

Kin 
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kind and the ſame degree upon theſe in their p 
who have favoured, aided or abetted, or ſhould fa- 
your or abet the ſyſtem oſ miniſterial oppreſſion. - 
We ſhall leave for a while the political manæuvres 
of both ſides, and give a more particular account bf 
the armies within and about Boſton. 
By the delays and misfortunes whichthe rranſports 


and victuallers from England and Ireland experi- 


enced, our forces in Boſton were reduced to great dif- 
treſs. What added to theſe afflictions which they al- 
ready ſuffered, was the mortification that they had of 
ſeeing ſeveral veſſelswhieh were laden with neceffaries 


and comforts of life, taken in the very entrance of 


the harbour; whilſt different circumſtances of ride, 
wind, or muuation, diſabled the ſhips of war from pre- 
venting the miſchief. The loſs of moſt of the coal 
ſhips was ſeverely felt, as fewel could not be procur- 
ed, and the climate rendered that article indiſpenſible. 
The miſerable inhabitants were ſtill in a more deplor- 
able condition. Detained againſt their will, cut off 
from all intercourſe with their friends, expoſed to all 
the conſequences of that contempt and averſton, with 
which a great part of them were regarded by the ſol- 
diers, and at the ſame time in want of every neceſſary 


of life, Grievous however as this ſituation was, it 
ſerved as a fort of refuge to thoſe who were either 


zealous in favour of the king's government, or ſo diſ- 
ſatisfied with the new ſtate of thi nos that they could 
no longer live with comfort, ſome of them hardly 
with ſaſety in their own homes; 

It was now greatly dreaded that the military ſtores 
would fail, and falt proviſions at laſt grew ſcarce. — 


The troops at Bunkers-hill ſuffered greut hardſhips, 


being obliged to lye in tents all the winter under the 
driving 
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driving ſno ws, and expoſed to the almoſt intolerable 
winds of the climate in that ſeaſon, with which the 
{tri and conſtant duty occaſioned by the ſtrength and 
nearneſs of the enemy, rendered that ſervice exceed- 
ingly ſevere both to the private men and the officers. 


Many and various atttempts were made to remedy and | 


beflen ſome of the wants that now prevailed in the ar- 
my. That of firing, which was moſt immediately and 
tolerably prefling, was in fome meaſure relieved b 
the deſtruction of houſes. It muſt undoubtedly have 
been a bitter reflection to men of any ſeelings to think 
of the cauſe of pulling down the dwellings and habit- 
ations of their own brethren and friends to ſupply the 
neceſſity of wants created by yielding obedience to an 
authority to which the conſtitution never had nor 
could give any ſanction. Severe afflictions brought 
on in the courſe of providence, in which men have 
themſelves no active hand, may be borne with patience 
and fortitude, in hopes of better things; but when 
men ruſh wilfully into miſeries, by purſuing either 
doubtful or manifeſtedly bad meaſures, reflection adds 
much to their ſufferings. The commander in chief, 
who had in the Britiſh ſenate declared his opinion con · 
cerning this unjuſt and ruinous war, could not but 
tee] the pangs of remorſe, in now being a chief agent 
in bringing miſeries both upon himſelf and his fellow 
ſubjects. When the ideas of honour and heroiſm are 
directly oppoſed to juſtice and conſcience, they will 
be found wanting in their influence to ſupport a man 
in extreme diſtreſs, provided he has the ſmalleſt degres 
of ſenſibility. 
I!) he attempts made to procure re proviſions were not 
attended with great ſucceſs. Some veſſels were ſent 
/ to Barbadoes ta procure what -could-be had of ſuch 
neceſſaries 
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neceſſaries'as the iſland afforded, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the Governor a very moderate quantity was ob- 
tained; and it was ſuppoſed, and not without reaſon, 
that had the matter been fully known, they would 
not have ſucceeded ſo well as they did. Theſe iſland- 
ers being now cut off from their uſual reſources, and 
having, as they ſaid, a famine ſtaring them in the 
face, with 80,000 blacks and 20,000 white people 
ts feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in hand, nor any cer- 
tain ſupply in proſpect, could not be ſuppoſed to ſpare 
much for the relief of the army at Boſton. The con- 
duct of the Governor was loudly complained of, and 
occaſioned a direct addreſs to the King from the aſ- 
ſembly, ſetting forth in a detail their own: melancho- 
ly ſituation, and imprudence of the conduct of the 
Governor. „„ DIO 

As neceſſity is one of thoſe laws which rouſes the 
human faculties to invention, and makes men try every 
poſſible meaſure to relieve themſelves, another ſcheme 
was fallen upon to ſupply the troops with proviſions 
and neceſſaries. A detachment of marines, nh an 
armed ſhip, and ſome tranſports, were ſent to Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, with a view as the event feemed, 
to declare off obtaining car goes of rice and other pro- 
viſions, whether by force or otherwiſe. The miktia 
therefore however took to their arms, and would mot 
permit them to land, nor the ſhips to hold any corre- 
ſpondence with the ſhore. In the courſe of the de- 
bate which aroſe upon this occaſion; ſome oſſicers 
belonging to the colony were ſeized and detained on 
board the ſhips, and their releaſe being haughtily re- 
fuſed, and other provoking circumſtances occurring on 
both ſides, ſome batteries were ſpeedily erected by the 
militia, on che banks of the river, and an * 
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with cannon and ſmall arms took place, in which ſome 
blood was ſpilt, and ſeven loaded veſſels belonging to 
the colony, and which the commanders of the King's 
armed veſſels by ſome colluſions which the captains 
and owners, had got poſſeſſion of, and whoſe cargoes 
would have effectually anſwered their purpoſe, were 
deſignedly burnt in the conflict. | 

In this ſtate of matters with the King's forces the 
provincials before Boſton were well covered, and well 
ſupported in their lines. They waited with the gteat- 
eſt anxiety the ſetting in of the froſt, which in that 
part of the world ſets in about Chriſtmas, and gene- 
rally covers the harbour and all the adjoining rivers 
and creeks with a ſurface of ſolid ice. They found- 
ed their great hopes upon this as a moſt powerful aſ- 
ſiſtant, by whoſe aid they had not only extended their 
views to the recovery of the town, but to the ſeizure 
and deſtruction of the fleet, as well as ot the land for- 


ces. 
The openneſs and mildneſs of the winter diſappoint- 


ed thoſe ſanguine hopes; for the weather was uncom- 
monly mild, and :he froſts had none of thoſe effects 
which they ſanguinely expected. Their expectation 
probably had ſome influence upon their operations, 
and their continuing more quiet than they etherwiſe 
would have done. The arrival of a copy of the King's 
ſpeech, with an accaunt of the fate of the petition 
from the continental congreſs, is reported to have ex- 
cited the greateſt degree of rage and indipnation a- 
mongſt them; as an evidence of their indignation, 
they burnt his Majeſty's ſpeech publicly in the camp, 
and on this occaſion they changed their colours from 
a plain red ground which they had hitherto uſed, to a 
fag with thirteen ſtripes, as a ſymbol of the union and 
number of rhe colonies, 

| Some 
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Some veſſels at length arrived at Boſton from Bri- 
tain and Ireland, which in ſome meaſure alleviated the 


diſtreſſes of the King's forces in the town and the 
camp; and though the winter was not ſo ſevere as to 


anſwer tlie expeRations of the provincials, the climate 


had ſo much influence g make both parties fond 
of their eaſe, to check the tpirt ot enterpriſe, and to 
prevent the effuſſon ar blgod : ſo that for near three 
months a great qulet /Prevailed: I 8 
During "this ſtate of affairs, the American cruizers 
and ptiyateers, though exceedingly poor and con- 
temptible, being for moſt part no better than whale 
boats, gte daily more numerous and ſhecefsful a- 
gainſt the tranſports and ſtore ſhips; aud among a 
multitude of dther prizes had the fortune of taking 
one which gave a ne coſont to their military opera- 
tions. This was an ordnatge ſhip from Woolwich, 
which had ſeparated from er convoy, and being 
herfelf of no force, was talen without defence by a 


ſiurill prixateer. This veffel comainec befides 2 


imall mortat upon a new conftru&ion; ſeveral pieces 
of fine bras cannon, a large quantity of ſmall arms 
and ammunitioti-with all manner G tools, utenſils and 
machines "neceflary tor camps, and artillery in che 
greateſt abundance. -- The lofs of this ſhip was much 
reſented in England, and octaſioned ſome ſevere re- 
flections upon the admiralty, both within and with- - 
out doors; for hazarding a cargo of ſuch value and 
importance in a defenceleſs veſſel: This ſhip and 
cargo gave new ſtrength to the provincials, and far» 
niſned them with many things they flood much in 
need of. Beſides it gave them freſh ſpirits when 
they perceived what tliey could do by properly ex- 
erting their ſtrength, and the natural powers and op- 
portunities 
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portunities which providence had given them. Theſe 
ſucceſſes by ſc a made them more attentive, and cauf- 
ed them in all quarters to keep a. ſharplook out, while 
the Kings fleet were through neceſlity confined in the 


harbour of Boſton. It indeed highly provoked and 


chagrined the army in the town and on Bunker's- 
hill, to ſee proviſion and other neceſſaries juſt ſnatch. 
ed from them before their eyes, and when their hopes 
were at the height of expectation of poſleſling them. 

Notwithſtanding, of theſe ſevere diſappointments, the 
town and.camp remained quiet and unmoleſted by the 
enemy until the end of February. 

When all things ſeemed in a perfect calm on both. 
ſides, the tranquility of Boſton was on the beginning 
of March unexpettedly diſturbed by ſome ſudden and 
unexpected movements on the fide of the coloniſts. — 


This was faid to be occaſioned by the congreſs re- 


ceiving intelligence of the prohibitary acts, and of 
hiring of foreign troops; upon this information, they 
immediately diſpatched inſtructions to General Waſh- 


ington, totally to change the mode of carrying on 


the war, and to bring the affair at Boſton to the 
ſpeedieſt deciſion that was poſſible, in order that the 
army might be diſengaged, and at liberty to oppoſe 
the new dangers with which they were threatened. 
Whatever might be the reaſons of this ſudden altera- 


tion of affairs, a battery was opened at a place called 


Phips's Farm, near the ſide of the water, on the night 
of the ſecond of March, from whence a ſevere bom- 
bardment and cannonade was carried on againſt the 


town, and repeated on the enſuing nights. This 


greatly alarmed the army in the town, and all hands 


were buſily employed in quenching fires, and extin- 


ne the Ames of houſes, the uſual attendants of 
fuch 
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fach an attack. While they were employed in this 
fort of exerciſe, they ſaw with inexpreſſible furpriſe 
on the morning of the 5th of March ſome conſider- 
able works appear on the other fide of the rown 

on the heights of Dorcheſter point, which had been 
erected in the preceding night, and from whence a 
twenty-four pounder and a bomb battery were ſoon 
after opened. Some Britiſh officers that were pre- 
ſent confeſſed that the expedition with which theſe 
works were thrown up with their ſudden and unex- 
pected appearance, recalled to their minds thoſe won- 
derful ſtories of inchamment and inviſible agency, 
which are To frequent in the Eaſtern romances, 
—They were ready to imagine that they had got into 
fairy land, where ſpiritual agency is ſuppoſed to ſup- 
ply the place of bodily exertions. They could not 
however but confider, that they were now dealing 
with a people that were in earneſt, and who were not 
inferior to themſelves in induſtry, to ſupport the 
cauſe they were engaged in. Both the art and in. 
duſtry of the coloniſts began now to be alarming to 
our troops; they perceived that the men whom they 
had been taught to deſpiſe as cowards and poltroons, 
were now their equals, if not their ſuperiors, both in 
application and intrepidity. The ſituation of our ar- 
my was now very critical. The new works, along 
with thoſe other which it is evident would be ſpeed- 
ily conſtructed on ſome neighbouring hills, would 
command the town and a conſiderable part of the 
harbour and beach, from whence an embarkation 
mult. rake place in the event of a retreat, and render 
the communication between the troops in the works 
at Boſton neck and the main body, difficult and dan- 
gerous. 


In 
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In theſe circumitances no alternative remained but 
to abandon the town, or diſlodge the enemy, and de. 
ſtroy the new works, General Howe adopted the 
latter, and took the neceſſary meaſures for the em. 
þarkation on that very evening for fiye regiments, 
with the light infantry and grenadiers, upon a ſervice 
which the whole army mult of courſe have ultimately 
been engaged in. Providence at thus time fruſtrated 
the deſigns of the General, and probably for his own 
good, for had he proceeded to attack the work it is 
not improbable that his whole army would have been 
ruined. The provincials were eager for a battle, and 
they were provided for an attack, and would haye 
made ſuch a reſiſtance as would have been fatal to 
Our army. 

- This. deſign was fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm, 
which rage ed that night, and rendered an embarka- 
tion impoſſible, and ſo ſaved the lives of many braye 
men, which mult have fallen in ſuch a raſh encounter. 
— Whatever intrepedity there might be in General 
Howe's intention on this occaſion, it does not appear 
that his purpoſe was dictated by wiſdom; for before 
he had ſtormed the works of the enemy, his army 
muſt have been greatly thinned, and the coloniſts 
were likely after that to have ſtood their ground, 


and to have diſputed every inch with his Excellency 
for rhe palm of victory. Bunker's-hill might have 


taught the General what the provincials could do, 
eren when they were but indifferently armed, and ill 
provided with ammunition, and now that they were 
greatly reinforced and ſupplied with ſtores, arms, 
and ammunition of all ſorts, they were not likely to 
give way ſo eaſily, but to uſe their utmoſt power to 
be _revenged upon men whom they conſidered as in- 

| yaders 


raders of their country, and murderers of their friends. 
The General's ſcheme was the very ſcheme the co- 
loniſts wanted him to purſue, and had he purſued 
his deſign, his whole army muſt have been cut off. 

It js not however to be wondered at, that with an 
high ſenſe of the Britiſh military honour, as well as of 
his own, the General ſhould hazard much rather than 
ſubmit to the indignity of abandoning the town. He 
commanded a force which he knew had been conſi - 

dered and repreſented here as ſufficient to look down 
all the oppoſition in America; and which in reality 
with reſpect to the number of regiments, if not of men, 
the excelleney of the troops, the character of the of- 
ficers, and the powerful artillery which they poſſeſ- 
ſed, would have been reſpectable in any country, and 
dangerous to any enemy. With ſuch troops to give 
up that town which had been the original cauſe of 
the war, and the conſtant object of contention ſince ir 
commenced, toa raw and undiſeiplined militia, ſeemed 
excluſive of all other ill conſequences, a diſgrace not 
to be borne. Bur theſe brave men had by a variety 
of events, and perhaps it will be thought, and nor 
without good reaſon, through original error and mil- 
conduct in the arrangement of the war, been reduced 
to ſuch circumſtances, and hedged in in ſuch a man- 
ner, that no means were left far an exertion of their 


force and courage; that they were now ſubje& to 


the greateſt danger, without affording any proſpect 
of ſucceſs. The wild roda montade of Britiſh va- 
lour which had been reſounded through all corners 
of the empire were now proved to be only empty 
ſounds without any meaning, for tho“ Britiſh troops 
will fight as well as any others, when under a proper 
influence, yet there is nothing in either the men or 

a. 
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the country that gives a ulaim to an excluſive mono- 
poly of bravery. They were now fighting with their 
own countrymen, animated with the ſtrong inſpiring 
fpirit of liberty, with all that is dear to mankind at the 
Point of their ſwords, and not with men who were 
fighting for the honour of a grand monarch, whoſe in- 
tereſt and theirs are very different. Though the 
idea of military glory may inſpire ſome officers that 
have ſuffered their minds to roam in the field of ro- 
mance, and have through an habit of thinking 
wrought up their minds to think it a glory to die in 
battle, yet the common ſoldiers are not acquainted 
with fuch reſinemeut, but both feel and fear natural 
evils, eſpecially when their conſciences Hint to them 
ſome doubt concerning the juſtice of the cauſe of a 
war. 

Fortune, or in better phraſe providence, prevented 
the perilous trial which the General propoſed. On 
the day that ſucceeded the tempeſt the deſign was 
reſumed; but on a cloſer inſpection new difficulties 
aroſe : it was diſcovered that a new work had been 
thrown up which was much ſtronger than any of the 
former, and that the whole were now ſo compleatly 
{ortified, that all hopes of forcing them was at an end. 
It now alſo became evident that Boſton was not a 
place very happily choſen for the improvement of any 
advantage which might be obtained towards the re- 
duction of the colonies. This was foreſeen by many 
from the beginning, but the miniſtry who were ſo ſure 
of conquering the coloniſts with a few grenadiers and 
red coats, thought all places equally eaſily ſubdued. 
It was an infatuation which from the beginning of 
this ruinous war had poſſeſſed all its friends, that 
hey have always boaſted of their own ſtrength and 
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deſpiſed their enemies; from the meaneſt court toad- 
eater to the miniſter himſelf, nothing was ever to be, 
heard but the ſounds of the victory, valour, and intre- 
pidity of the Britiſh troops; when after all, every 


year has been attended with repeated loſſes, difap-- 


pointment, and diſgrace. People that think gravely, 
and believe in providence, have all along inferred, 


that there has been ſomething of a divine hand in our 


preſent diſaſters, and that the national infidelity and 
wickedneſs has had a great ſhare in our misfortunes, 
while others reciprocate the blame upon each other, 
and endeavour. to clear themſelves of having an hand 
in the miſmanagement, but have done every thing for 


the beſt. In ages paſt, which we, now turned a po- 


lite people, call barbarous, it was always the faſhion 
in going io war to conſider providence as the beſt ak 
ly, and for that reaſon our fathers ſeldom neglected to 
uſe the proper means to procure the aſſiſtance there - 
of, but this is now accounted a weakneſs and imbe- 
cility of mind, unworthy of an enlightened age. 

Upon viewing the ſituation of the rebels, and the 
refolution which they ſhewed to make a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, if not a bold attack upon our men, nothing 
remained but to abandon the town, and to convey the 
troops, artillery, and ſtores, aboard the ſhips. This 
laft reſort was not free of difficulty, This part of 
the hiſtory of the war is very differently repreſented. 
Government writers affirm that the enemy remained 
quiet during the time of the embarkation, and made 
not the ſmalleſt attempt to give the troops any diſtur- 
bance, while others, and fome who were preſent wit- 
neſſes and had a ſhare of the difaſter, have affirmed that 
our troops ſuffered prodigiouſly by an heavy fire from. 
the provincials, owing as they affirm to a breach of 

agreement 
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agreement on the part of General Howe, who had 
engaged with Waſhington to remove peaceably, and 
not deſtroy any of the ſtores which he did not carry 
away, nor touch the works and fortifications of the 
town. This agreement was broken by rhe Engliſh 
General, it is ſaid, upon which the enemy opened 
their batreries upon our men, and deſtroyed many of 
them in the embarkation. This can hardly be believ- 
ed of General Howe, who is a man of honour and ve- 
racity, and mult certainly have proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe, The miniſtry have declared that there 
was not any convention or agreement between the 
two Generals, though it has been generally under- 
ſtood that the faving of the rown depended upon ſome 
fort of convention between them. It is not very pro- 
bable that the Engliſh troops would have left Boſton 
without demoliſhing it, had there not been ſome pro- 
miſe made on both ſides for this purpoſe: Had the 
troops ſet fire to the town before the embarkation, 
the provincials would have attacked them with all 
their force, and probably have ruined the whole ar- 
my, but as they did not ſtir at the firſt till the embark- 
ation was almoſt finiſhed, it gives reaſon to conclude 
than there was ſome agreement which fome of the 
foldiers might break through, when they thought they 
were nearly ſafe from the attack oftheir enemy; —— 
This might happen without the General's knowledge. 
That there was a defign of burning the the town, is 
confirmed from eombuſtibles being laid, and ready for 
firing in different parts of the town, and that the ſelect 
men were permitted to go out and hold a conference 
with General Waſhington upon the ſubject. This 


ſeems not to have been contradicted on either hand: 
* | Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding all the ſecurity that was taken, 
the embarkation could not be regulated as could 
have been wiſhed, though-ten days were ſpent in the 
carrying it into execution ; many diſorders and ſome 
loſs happened through haſte, precipitation, and hurry. 
It reſembled. more the emigration of a nation, and the 
breaking up of a camp, than a ſimple embarkation.— 
Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants, whoſe attachment 
to the royal cauſe had rendered them obnoxious to 
their countrymen, incumbered the tranſports with. 


their families and effects. The officers were great 


ſafferers on this occaſion ; they had laid out their mo- 


ney upon furniture and fuch other coveniences as ' 


were neceſſary te render their ſituation agreeable, 
but no purchaſers could be found for theſe effects. 
and it would have been extreme cruelty to man 

them to have been under the neceſſity of leaving a 
whole ſubſtance behind them. The ſoldiers were em- 
barraſted with continual duty, and all carriages and 
labour that could be procured. in the town were of 
courſe monopolized by the emigrant inhabitants. 
Every perſon had fome private concern which was 
ſuſlicient to employ his time and thoughts. The fick 
and wounded, women and children, called for every 
care and attention; and of courſe encreaſed the em- 
baraſsment and diſtreſs. It will be eaſy ts ſuppoſe 
ſome part of the contuſion incident to ſuch circum- 
ſtances. 

The General was in a pitiable ſituation; but he 
bore it with great fortitude, and conducted the 
whole with great temper and addreſs. Some diſcon- 
tents appeared, which were to be endured and allay- 
ed. Scarcity of proviſions and ill ſucceſs always breed 


aiſcontents in camps, and as many, both officers and 
H ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, were not altogether hearty in the war, they 
were on that account more ready to complain. This 
was in ſome meaſure the caſe on this occaſion. The 


General having rec:ived no advices from England, 


ſince the preceding month of October, they conſider- 
ed themſelves in a great meaſure abandoned, and 
left to extricate themſelves as they could out of the 
unfortunate- ſituation in which they were involved.— 
Mutual diſcontents and jealouſies prevailed between 
the army and navy; each attributing to the other the 
c:infe of ſome part of that uneaſineſs itſelf felt. Dit. 
contents are exceedingly fruitful ; one generates many 
others in a very ſhort ſpace of time. The intended 
voyage to Halifax was ſubje& to circumſtances of a 
very alarming nature. I hie coaſt which is at all times 
dangerous, was dreadfully to at this tempeſtuous e 

quinoxial ſeaſon, and the multitude of ſhips, which 
amounted to 1 50, increaſed the difi-ulties and appre- 
henfion. As the high north caſt winds now prevailed, 

they were alſo liable to be blown oft to the Weſt In- 
dies, without a ſtock of proviſions in any degree ſufli- 

cient to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a paſſage. And what 
rendered matters ſtill more irkſome, they were going 
to a barren miſerable country, which was incapable 
of affording thoſe reliefs which they o much wanted. 
It could nut eſcape the obſervation, and was highly 
vexing to the military, that all this dangerous voyage 
when compleated, was directly ſo much out of their 
way. They were going to the northern extremities 
of the continent, when their buſineſs lay in the ſouth- 
ern, or at leaſt about the centre. 

The neceſſity of their preſent ſituation, leſt no 
choice of meaſures, and regret was uſeleſs. Upon 
March 17, as the rear embarked, General Waſhing- 
ton marched into the town with drums beating, co- 
| lou 
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Jours flying, and in all the triumph of victory. And 
indeed | it was a compleat victory tor the prefent, ſee- 
ing he had made :roops that were reckoned invinci- 
ble, abandon a town which they had fortified as well 
as they could, with all the precipitation that uſually 
happens in ſignal defeats. Ihe evacuion of Boſton 
which in the ſtile of the day was called only a change 
o poſition, was certainly a flight under as great ap- 
prehenſions of fear and deſtruction as ever happened 
to any army. The marks of fear and hurry were vi- 
ſible in what they left behind them. They left a con- 
ſiderable quantity of artillery and ſtores upon Eunker- 
hill and Boſton-neck, which they had not time to car- 
ry off, through hurry and fear ; and though they at- 
tempted to render the cannon unferyiceable, the hur- 
ry which then prevailed prevented that deſign. 
They threw ſome mortars and cannon unto the wa- 
ter, which were afterwards weighed by the people 
of the town. But all circumſtances concur to ſhew 
what influence panic and dread had upon them in 
the embarkat'on. 

When General Waſhington entered the town, he 
was received by the remaining inhabitants, and ac- 
knowledged by the refugees, who now recovered 
their ancient poſſeſſion with every mark of gratitude 
and reſpect that could be poſſibly ſhewn to a deliver- 
er. The afſembly of the province were not leſs zeal- 
ous in their public acknowledgements. His anſwer 
was proper, modeſt, and becoming his ſituation, —— 
He ſpoke like a man that did not purſue vain glory. 
but fought the welfare of his country, and maintained 
the natural rights of mankind. The policy of Bri- 
tain had made him arebe], but his country looked up- 


on him as a ſaviour and deliverer. What is the genu- 


ine 
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ine character of the parties concernec, time and after 
ages will declare better than the preſent can do. 

Thus was the long conteſted town of Boſton at 
length givenup the colony of Maſſachuſett's- bay freed 
from a war, and left at liberty to adopt every meaſure 
which could tend to its future ſtrength and ſecurity, 
It was above a week before the weather permitted 
the fleet to get clearly out of the harbour and road ; 
but they were afterwards well compenſated in their 
paſſage, their voyage to Hallifax being ſhorter and 
more happy than could have been reaſonably expect- 
ed. Several ſhips of war were leſt behind to protect 
the veſſels which ſhould arrive from England; in 
which they were not perfectly ſucceſsſul. The great 
extent of the bay, with, its numerous. creeks and i. 

lands, and the number of ſmall ports that furrounded 
it, afforded ſuch opportunities to the provincial arm- 
ed boats, and privateers that they took a number of 
thoſe which were {till in ignorance that the town had 
changed its maſters. 

Upon the Britiſh forces leaving. Boſton, it might 
have been expected, that they would have left a garri- 
ſon in Caſtle William ro have kept the command of 
the harbour ; but this was not thought a ſafe meaſure. 
By the motion of the coloniſts, and particularly their 
taking their ſtations on the neighbouring iſlands, it 
was conjectured that they intended to attack Caſtle- 
William, the poſſeſſion of which would have been a 
me ans of ſhutting up the ſhips of war in the harbour. 
General Howe before he left the place blew up the 
fortifications to render it unſerviceable for the time, 
It argues that he was aſraid of the expedition of the 
provinciais, chat they ſhould even take the caſtle be- 
fore he got the ſhips out of the harbour; this does 
not 
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not ſay that he put much truſt either in the valour of 
his troops, or the naval force he had in Boſton har- 
bour. Of all the defeats that have been given to the 
coloniſts ſince the beginning of this diſmal war, there 
does not appear to have been either as great ſigns of 
hurry or flight in any of them, as happened io the Bri- 
tiſh forces in this change of their poſition. 

General Waſhington was now in poſſeſſion of the 
capital of Maſſachuſett's Bay; but being ignorant of 
the deſtination of rhe fleet, and apprehenfive of an 
attempt upon New Vork, he detached ſeveral regi- 
ments for the protection of that city, on the very day 
upon which he took poſſeſſion of Bolton, The roy- 
al army were not as yet in a ſituation which admitted 
of their undertaking any expedition. They wanted 
bothproviſions and refreſhment before they undertook 
any expedition of conſequence. They did not, it 
was ſaid, exceed nine thouſand effective men, and 
were in other reſpects very ill provided. This army, 
which was three times more numerous than was thought 
ſufficient ro conquer all America, was now like the 
Trojans ſent to traverſe the ſea to ſeek new habita- 
tions, With a number of the inhabitants. of Boſton, 
who had carried all they could along with them, in 
hopes of better times. This was a mortifying blow 
to the ſchemes of the miniſtry, who had given ont 
that the ſight of a few grenadiers would frighten the 
whole colonies into a compliance with their meaſures. 
Their invincible troops were now obliged to abandon 
Boſton before a new . raiſed militia, who were cow. 
ards accounted at home, that neither would nor 
could fight. 

The eſtates and effects of thoſe emigrants who ac- 
companied General Howe to Halifax were ordered 
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to be fold, and the produce applied to the public ſer- 
vice. Some who ventured to ſtay behind, though 
they knew themſelves obnoxious to the preſent go- 
yernment, were brought to trial as public enemies 


and betrayers of their country; and the eſtates of 


ſuch as were found guilty were confiſcatedin the ſame 
manner. But nothing occupied ſo much the mind of 
the people of Boſton, or had ſo much attention paid 

to it by the province in general, as the putting of that 
rowninſuchoa ſtate of defenceas might prevent arepe- 
tition of thoſe evils which it lately experienced. For 
this purpoſe the greateſt diligence was uſed in ſorti- 
fying the town and harbour, ſome foreign engineers 
were procured to ſuperintend the works, and every 
inhabitant devoted two days in the week to its con- 
ſtruction. Some have much doubted if Boſton can 


be rendered tenable againſt an army, though the 


works may preſerve it from inſult. It will not be ea- 
ſy however for a fleet to approach it, provided Caſ- 
tlie William is well fortificd and well manned, to de- 


fend the harbour. No fleets or armies have atrempt- 
ed to moleſt that t town ſince General Howe's depar- 


ture. 
We had left Colonel Arnold before Quebec; it 
will be neceffary to take a view of his proceedings 


before that city. While theſe things we have now 
related were carried on at Boſton, the blockade of 


Quebec was continued by Arnold under great hard- 
ſhips and difficulties. Reinforcements arrived flow- 


ly, and the Canadians, who are exceedingly fickle and 
inconſtant, were diſheartened and wavering. Some 
have thought that the congreſs were unequal in con- 
duct as well as reſources, to the management of ſo ma- 


ny operations at the fame time ; and it is not to be 
wondered 
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wondered at, if they ſhould not be able to manage ſo 
many things at once according to their wiſhes, when 
the government of Britain blundered ſo egregiouſly in 
one leading object. Whatever there was in this, it 
is certain that the ſuccours that were ſent ſuffered in- 
credible hardſhips in their march; which they endur- 
ed with that ſortitude which had hitherto diſlinguiſh- 
ed the provincials in this war. On the other hand, 
General Carleton with his uſual vigilance, guarded 
againſt every effort of fraud, force, or ſurpriſe ; but 
as all ſupplies were cut off from the country, the in- 
habitants and garriſon ſuffered many diſtreſſes. 

As the ſeaſon approached in which ſupplies from 
England were expected, the Americans grew more 
active in their operations. They again renewed the 
ſiege, and erected batteries, and madeſſeveral attempts 
by fire ſhips and otherwiſe to burn the veſſels in the 
harbour. They failed in theie attempts, tho* ſome 
of them were executed with great boldneſs and in- 
trepidity. Their troops were at one time drawn up, 
and ſcaling ladders, with every other preparation in 
readineſs for ſtorming the town, during the confuſion 


which they expected the fire would have produced. — 


Though they had not all the ſucceſo they withed, they 
however burnt a great part of the ſuburbs, and the 
remaining houſes being pulled down to prevent the 
ſpreading of the flames, ailorded a molt ſeaſonable re- 
lief of fucl to the town, which had for ſome time 
been exccedingly diſtre ſſed for the, want of that necel- 
ſary, While matters were in this ſituation, upon 
the 25th of March, a party of Canadians which had 
been Embodied by Mr DEA with a deſigu of raiſ- 
ing the ſiege, were encountered and ealily diſperſed 
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the provincials, but the effect was temporary and 
could not laſt long. Having failed in all their attempts 
of burning the town by bombs and hot balls, their 
hopes of taking it by ſtorm failed, while theſe of tak - 
ing it by a regular ſiege daily leſſened. Their artil- 


lery were too ſmall and light to do much execution b 
againſt a walled town, well fortified, aud though not c 
at preſent well defended, yet it was ſupplied with a t 
garriſon equal to the number of the beſicgars. Al- c 
though conſiderable reinforcements arrived in the re- q 
mote parts of the province, the various impediments r 
of bad roads, and want of neceſſaries ſuitable to the q 
ſervice, prevented them ſrom joining the troops en- 4 
gaged in the ſiege. In this ſtate of deſpondency, the 2 
imall pox, the ſcourge and terror of the weſtern 1 
world, broke out, and made great ravages among b 
them. Nor was the immediate effect with re ſpect to 2 
life and health the worſt conſeq uences of this calami- f 
ty: for that diſorder being conſidered by the Ameri- h 
cans as a plaugue, and regarded with all the horror p 

incident to that name, the dre adſul infection broke b. 
in upon every other conſideration, and rendered it al 
difficult, if not impracticable, to ſuſtain diſcipline, or ol 
preſerve order. In this ſituation they intended to g1 
raiſe the ſiege before the arrival of ſuccours ſrom ri 
England to the garriſon, which were ſoon expected. th 
General Wooſter had gone to Montreal to make pre- th 
paration neceſſary for facilitating that purpoſe, when ce 
the Iſis man of war, and two frigates which had ſail- A 
ed from England, had forced iheir way through the te 
ice, and arrived at Quebec before it was practicable We 
jor the provincials to make a retreat. The unex- Fa 
peed ſight of the ſhips. threw them into confuſion, pr 
which was heightened by the immediate effect of cl; 


cutting 
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cutting off all communication with their forces on 
the different ſides of the river. 

General Carleton was too well verſed in military 
affairs to loſe an opportunity of ſeizing the advanta- 
ges which the preſent ſituation afforded. A ſmall de- 
tachment of land forces which arrived with the ſhips 
of war, together with the marines, being landed with 
the utmoſt expedition, and joined to the garriſon up- 


on the 6th of May, the Governor matched immedi- 


ately to attack the provincial camp. He found eve- 
ry thing there in the greateſt confuſion ; they had 
not even covered themſelves with an intrenchment, 
and having already begun a retreat, upon the appear- 
ance of the King's troops they fled, abandoning their 
artillery, ſcaling ladders, and other matters of incum- 
brance. The flight was ſo precipitate as ſcarcely to 
admit of any execution, nor were the King's troops 
in any condition for a purſuir, if prudence could even 
have juſtified the meaſure, 

Thus Quebec was freed from a mixed ſiege and 
blockade, after it had been inveſted about five months, 
and Canada preſerved by the fortitude and conſtancy 
of General Carleton and the garriſon, which did them 
great honour. From this time the provincials expe- 
rienced a continued ſeries of loſſes and misfortunes in 
that province. The Governor ſhewed himfelf wor- 
thy of his ſucceſs, by an a& which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded it, and which does credit to his humanity, 


A number of ſick and wounded provincials lay ſcat- 


tered about and hid in woods and villages, when they 
were in the preateſt danger of periſhing under the 
complicated prefſure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. To 
prevent this melancholy conſequence, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding the proper officers to find 

out 
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out theſe unhappy perſons, and to afford them all ne- 
ceſſary relief and aſſiſtance at the public expence, 
whilſt to render the benefit compleat, and to prevent 
obitinacy and apprehenſion from marring its effect, 
he aſſured them chat as ſoon as they were recovered, 
they ſhould have their liberty to return to their re- 
ſpective provinces. This was truly generous as well 
as humane, and ſpeaks for General Carleton more 
than the greateſt victory could have done. Such a 
noble greatneſs of mind muſt procure the eſteem of 
his greateſt enemies, and adorn his character in the 
riew of all worthy men. It is only a great man that 
can perform ſuch noble and diſintereſted deeds, and 
ſoar above the mean and pitiful paſſion of revenge 
and reſentment. 

About the end of May, ſeveral regiments from Ire- 
land, one from England, and another from General 
Howe, together with the Brunſwick troops, arrived 
ſucceſſively in Canada, fo that the whole forces in the 
province, when complicated, were eſtimated at about 
13,000 men. The general rendezyous was at the 
Three Riveas which lies half way between Quebec 
and Mount Real, and at the computed diſtance of a- 
bout ninety miles from each. This place lies on the 
"north ſide of the river St. Lawrence, and takes its 
name from the neighbourhood of one of the branch- 
es of a large river, whoſe waters are diſcharged thro” 
three mouths into that great reſervoir. 


The provincials after their flight from Quebec con- 


tinued to retreat till they arrived on the banks ofthe 
river Sorrel, which falls into the river St. Lawrence, 
about 140 miles from Quebec, where they joined ſome 
of their reinforcements that had not been able to pro- 


ceed farther to their aſſiſtance; but they were now 
ſunk 
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ſunk in their ſpirits, and much enfeebled in their ac- 
tions ; and to compleat their misfortunes, the ſmall 
pox had fpreadthrough all their quarters. Theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances were not fufficient to damp 
the ſpirits of their enterpriſing leaders. Notwith- 
ſtanding all their paſt fa:igues and difappointments, 
they formed a very daring plan with great addreſs, 
which had it fucceeded according to its intention, 
would have been ſeverely felt by the King's forces. 
This plan was to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops at the 
three rivers; which if it had taken place, and been 
attended with all the ſucceſs it was capable of, might 
have been ranked among the molt confiderable mili- 
tary exploits of that nature ever performed. 

The Britiſh and Brunſwick forces were at this 
time much ſeparated. A conſiderable body were 
ſtationed at Three Rivers, under the command of Ge- 
neral Frazer. Another under that of Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Niſbet, lay near them on board che tranſports. 
The largeſt body was along with the General Carle- 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and the German General, 
Reideſal, in ſeveral diviſions, by land and water, on 
their way from Quebec. The diſtance from Sorrel 
was about fifty miles, and the feveral armed veſſels 
and tranſports full of troops, which had got up high- 
er than Three Rivers lay full in the way. In the face 
of all theſe dangers and difficulties, a body of about 
2000 men, under the command of Major-General 
Thompſon, embarked at Sorrel in fifty boats, and 
coaſting the ſouth ſide of the lake St. Peter, where 
the river St. Laurence ſpreads to a great extent, ar- 
rived at Newlet, from whence they fell down the ri- 
ver by night, and paſſed to the other fide, with an in- 


tention of ſurpriſing the forces under the command 
of 
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of General Frazer. The place called Three Rivers 
is rather to be conſidered as a long village than a re- 
gular rown ; and the deſign was to attack before break 
of day, with a ſtrong detachment of the end, while 
two ſmaller parties were drawn up in readineſs to co- 
ver or ſupport them. 

The circumſtances concurring to give effect to this 
deſign, were too numerous to afford any ſtrong con- 
ſidence of ſucceſs. It was one of thoſe bold under. 
takings which might have produced great advantages; 
but it was of too perilous a nature for any thing leſs 
than the moſt deſperate ſituation to juſtify. The pro- 
vincials were neither ſufficiently numerous, nor pro- 
vided with artillery for ſuch a daring and dangerous 
encounter; their troops were but lately raiſed and 
unexperienced in the art of war, and they were now 
going to engage old troops under the command of 
great and experienced officers, furniſhed with every 
thing neceſſary far cither attacking or reſiſting an e- 
nemy. Theugh the circumſtances of the parties had 
been equal, the iſſue w ould {till have been doubtſul, 
as ſome of the beſt forces i in Britain, and perhaps in 
the world; were under the command of great officers, 
whoſe honour as ſuldiers and commanders of the belt 
troops, was likely to, prevent them ſrom behaving un- 
worthy of the character they had long ſuſtained.— 
There were many, if not every probable chance a- 
gaiuſt the coloniſts: they were uncertain of arriving 
at the time propoſed, as conycyance of troops by wa- 
ter was cxcecdingly uncertain as tg time. 'The ſmall- 
eſt ſquali of wind on the Ake might retard or inter- 
rupt their paſſage, and inſtead of arriving at the time 
propoſed, ws actually happened, they might be a great 
while longer in reaching the defired point. The at- 
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tempt was therefore a moſt deſperate enterpriſe, 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with any fules or maxims of com- 
mon prudence, 

They miſſed their time by about an hour, and tho” 
they paſſed the armed ſhips without obſervation, yet 
they were diſcovered, and the alarm given at their 
landing. T hey afterwards got into bad grounds, and 
were involved in many difficulties, which threw them 


into diſorder and confuſion. In this condition they - 


found General Frazer's corps ready to receive them, 
having landed ſeveral light ſix ponuders, which were 
played upon them with great execution. While they 
were thus engaged in the front, Brigadier Neſbit, 
whoſe tranſports lay higher up the river, landed his 
forces full on their way back. Nothing was now left 
but a retreat, the performance of which was a thing 
more to be wiſhed for that reaſonably expected. Nes- 
bit's corps kept the ſide of the river to prevent their 
eſcape to their boats, while Fraſer purſued them, and 
galled them ſeverely with his light artillery, Between 
both they were driven for ſome miles through a deep 
ſwamp which they paſſed with inconceivable toil, ex- 
poſed to conſtant danger, and enduring every degree 
of diſtreſs. The Britiſhtroops at length grew weary 
with the purſuit, and the wood afforded them a wiſh- 
ed-ſor | ſhelter. The firſt and ſecond in command, 
with about two hundred others, were taken priſon- 
ers, and it is ſome what ſtrange that they were not all 
taken or deſtroyed. Ihe Britiſh forces were but 
lately arrived, and were not recovered from the fa- 
tigues of a long voyage, they were therefore as una- 
an purſue as the others were to ſtand a ſevere at- 
ac | 
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This was the laſt vigorous puſh which the provin- 
cials made for the conqueſt of Canada. The Britiſh 
army having joined at Three Rivers, puſhed forward 
by land and water with great expedition. They had 
now nothing but the ordinary chances of the way to 
interrupt their march, and they made all the expedi- 
tion that they could to arrive at the Sorrel. They 
arrived there upon the 15th of June, and found the 
enemy had abandoned the place ſome hours before, 
and diſmantled the batteries which they had erected 
to defend the entrance into the river, and had carried 
off their artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong detachment 
was landed here, under the command of General 
Burgoyne, with orders to advance along the Sorrel to 
St. John's, while the remainder of the fleet and army 
failed up the river Longueil, the place of paſſage from 
the iſland of Montreal to La Prairie on the continent. 
Here they diſcovered that the enemy had abandoned 
the city and ifland of Montreal on the preceding 
evening, and that if the wind had been fayourable, 
they might have met at this place. The army was 
immediately landed on the continent, and marching by 
La Prairie, croſſed by the peninſula formed by the 
St. Lawrence and the Sorrel, in order to join Gene- 
ral Burgoyne at St. John's, where they expected a 
ſtand and a ſtrong reſiſtance would have been made 
by the coloniſts. 

Burgoyne purſued his march along the Sorrel with- 
out intermiſſion ; but with much caution, as was ne- 
ceſſary in a country where there was ſtill ſuſpicion of 
an enemy, and where their laſt and moſt deſperate 
efforts were to be expected. In this the King's Ge- 
nerals were greatly miſtaken : for it appeared after- 


terwards not to have been any part of the plan of the 
rebels 
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rebels to make any ſtand at thoſe places where the 
Britiſh forces expected. General Burgoyne arrived 
at St John's on the evening of the 18th of June, where 
he found the buildings on flames and nearly every 
thing deſtroyed that could not be carried away.—— 
The provincials ated in the ſame manner at Cham- 
blee, and burned ſuch veſſels as they were not able 
to drag up the rapids intheir way to Lake Champlain, 
where they immediately embarked for Crown Point. 
Though their flight was precipitate, they ſuſtained no 
loſs, and General Sullivan who commanded the re- 
treat received public thanks for the prudence with 


which he conducted it, by which he ſaved their ruin- 


ed army, at a time when it was encumbered with a 
vaſt number of ſick, moſt of whom were ill of the 
ſmall pox. 

An end was now put to the war in Canada ; the ad- 
vantages of which were however conſiderably check- 
ed by the reſtraint which was now laid upon the fur- 
ther operations of the army in that quarter. For as 
the coloniſts were malters of Lake Champlain, it was 
impoſſible for the forces to proceed to the ſouthward 
until ſuch a number of veſſels were conſtrued or ob- 
tained, as would afford a ſuperiority, and enable them 
to croſs that lake with ſafety. The doing of this was 
a work of much labour and time: for though fix arm- 
ed veſſels were ſent from England for that purpole, 
the falls of Chamblee rendered the means of convey- 
ing highly difficult, and a matter which required much 
ingenuity and induſtry. A vaſt number of other veſ- 
ſels were alſo neceſſarily to be conſtructed, both for 
conveyance and protection. But we muſt for awhile 
leave General Burgoyne and his army, and proceed 


to the operations on ſame other part of the continent. 


North 


x * 


North Carolina was this year in a ſtate of great 
commotion. The Governor and the aſſembly were at 
open war, and each party uſed their utmoſt endeavor 
to deſtroy the other. Governor Martin we have al- 
ready obſerved, was obliged to ſeek refuge on board 
a ſhip of war in Cape Fear river. This diſaſter did 
not damp his ardour in the ſervice of government, nor 
reſtrain his attempts to reduce the province of North 
Carolina to obedience. He had received intelligence, 
that a ſquadron of men of war with ſeven regiments 
under the conduct of Sir Peter Parker and Lord Corn- 
wallis, were to depart from Ireland on an expedition 
to the ſouthern colonies in the beginning ofthe year, 
and that North Carolina was their firſt if not their 
principal object. This encreaſed his confidence, and 
rouſed him to attempt ſomething in the mean time. 
He alſo was informed that General Carleton with a 
ſmall detachment, was on his way from New England 
to meet him at Cape Fear. He had formed a con- 
nection with a body of deſperate renegades, who bad 
lately been conſidered as rebels and, enemies to the 
provincial eſtabliſhment, who went by the name of 
Regulators, and have been taken notice of in this hil- 
tory. Having aſſembled a number of theſe and ſome 
Highland emigrants, he thought to accompliſh the re- 
duction of the inſurgents, even independent of the 
expected force. That colony was deemed the weak- 
eſt in America, except Georgia; and the two parties 
we have mentioned were numerous, active and daring, 
and the former as well as the latter were zealouſly at- 
tached to the cauſe of government. The Highland- 
ers were conſidered as naturally warlike, and che Re- 

ulators, from their ſituation and manner of living, to 


be much bolder, hardier, and better markſmen, than 
thofe 
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thoſe who had been bred to other courſes, and in 
more civilized parts of the country. The Governor 
fent ſeveral commiſhons to theſe people, for the raiſ- 
ing and commanding of regiments, and granted ano- 
ther to one Mr M Donald to act as their General. — 
Along with the commiſſion he ſent alſo a proclamation 
commanding all perſons upon their allegiance to re- 
pair to the royal ſtandard, which was erected by Ge- 
neral M Donald about the middle of February. Go- 
vernor Martin had not well conſidered the character of 
either the General or troops he was now employing, 
though they were deſperate and wicked to an ex- 
treme, and capable of the moſt daring actions when 
there was no immediate danger, yet being unprinci- 
pled, and having fixed the object before them, and 
being under no diſcipline, they were by no means to 
be truſted All cauſes were alike to them, unleſs their 
own intereſt, which did not appear to be more con- 
nected with the cauſe of government than with that 
of the coloniſts. Their after conduct declared that 
they were not much to be depended upon, They 
were in general a ſort of free booters, who delight- 
ed more in the plunder that attended commotions than 
in the defence of any cauſe whatſoever. Their man. 
ner of war was againſt thoſe who had no arms of de- 
fence, but when they met with force they were rea- 
dy to fly, unleſs when they were ſurrounded and 
could not get away. Such were the men, by means 
of whoſe aſſiſtance Goyernor Martin thought to re- 
duce the province of Carolina to obedience. _ 

This new General and his new raiſed army were 
not long till they were broughtto a trial of their prow- 
es; for upon the provincials receiving advice of their 


. K aſſembling 
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aſſembling at a place called Croſs Creek, Brigadier: 
General Moore was immediately ordered to march a- 
gainſt them at the head of a provincial regiment which 
he commanded, with ſuch militia as he could collect, | 
and ſome pieces of cannon. He marched within a 
few miles of them, and took poſſeſſion of an important | 
poſt called Rockfort Bridge, which, as he was much 
inferior ta them in ſtrength, he immediately entrench- ! 
ed and rendered defenſible. He had not been ma- | 
ny days in this Iſtation, where be was receiving and 7 
waiting for faccours; than General M' Donald ap- ( 
proached at the head of his army, and ſent a letter to j 
Moore, incloſing the Governor's proclamation, and \ 
t 

2 

c 

[ 

ſ 


recommending to him and his party to join the King's 
ſtandard, by a given hour next day, or he mul} be un- 
der the neceſſity of conſidering them as enemies. 

As Moore knew that the provincial forces were 
marching from all quarters, he protracted the negoci- 
ation, in hopes that tlie tory army, as they were cal- 


led, might have been ſutrounded. In his ſinal an- U 
folks he declared, that he and his officers conſidered u 
themſelves as engaged in a cauſe the moſt glorious 1 
and honourable in the world the defence of the li- e 
berties ok mankind ;z he reminded the emigrants of 1 
the ungrateful return they had made to the kind re- re 
ception they had met in the colony; and the Gene- bi 
Tal, with ſome of his officers, of an oath they had ta- ſe 
ken a little before, and upon which they were permit- 1 
ted to come into the country, that they only came to V 
ſee their relations, without any concern whatever in tt 
public affairs. In return to the proclamation he ſent th 
them the teſt propoſed by the congreſs, with a profler, cl 
that if they ſubſcribed it and laid down their arms, G 
they ſhould be received as friends; but if they refuſ. th 
eq ec 
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ed to comply, they might expect confequerices fimilar 
to thoſe which they had held out to his people. In 
the mean time Mr M Donald perceived the danger 
he was in of being incloſed, and abruptly-quitting his 
ground, endeavoured with conſiderable dexterity, by 
forced marches, the unexpected paſſing of riders, and 
the greateſt qui ckneſs of movement, to difengage him- 
ſelf. It' is thought to have been the ſcheme of this 
party to bring Governor Martin, with Lord William 
Campbel, aad General Clinton, who had by this time 
joined th m into rhe! imerior part of the country, 
which they judged would be à means of uniting all 
the back ſettlers of the ſouthern colonies in the roy- 
al cauſe, of bringing forward the Indians, and of en- 
couraging the well alicted, to > five themlelres:i in all 
8 noh 100. | 

The provincials v were however fo cloſe: in the par- 
ſuit, and fo alert in cutting the country and ſeizing 
che paſſes, that M Donald at length found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of engaging one Colonel Caſwell, 


who with about 100 militia and minutemen had tak- 


en poſſeſſion of a place called Moore Creek Bridge, 
where they had thrown up an intrenchment. The 
royaliſts were by all accounts much ſupetior in num - 
ber, being about 3000-ſtrong ; even M Donald him- 
ſelf after alle battle confeſſed that they were. 1 500.,— 
The emigrants began the attack with great fury; but 
M'Leod, the ſecond in command, and a few more ot 
their bra veſt officers being killed, at the firſt attack, 
they ſuddenly loſt all ſpirit, fled with the greateſt pre - 
cipitation, and, as the coloniſts affirm; deferted their 
General; who was taken priſoner, as wete nearly all 


their leaders, and the reſt totally broken and -difperf- 


ed. It: is often the fate of the Highlanders, when 
they 
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they meet with a ſteady reſiſtance, and loſe any of 
their chiefs, to make a precipitate flight. Their fu- 
ry is violent, but it is ſoon over; and if the troops 
whom they engage can ſtand their firſt attack, they 
will be very xeady to conquer them, or at leaſt to put 
them to flighhlt. 

- This victory greatly elated the Carallvjate, They 
had: ſhewn- that their province was not ſo weak as 
was imagined: ;; for though their force in the engage - 
ment was not conſiderable, they had raiſed 10, ooo 
men in the ſpace of ten days. But what was ſtill more 
flattering, they had encountered Europeans, who had 
held them in the moſt ſovereign contempt, both as 
men and ſoldiers in the field, any had 8 them 
with an inferior force. 454 

Had the zeal of this people how kept 5 till 
the forces had arrived from England. it is highly pro- 
bable that the ſouthern colonies would have conſi · 
derably felt the impreſſion of the infurrection of the 
Regulators and emigrants. But now their force and 
ſpirits: were ſo entirely broken, their leaders being 
ſent to different priſons, and the reſt ſtripped of their 
arms, and watched with all the eyes of diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion, that no future effort could reafonably be 
expected from them. Governor Martin appears to 
have had more zeal than diſcretion for the caufe of 
government, and ſeems to have been totally ignorant 
of the temper and diſpoſition of the colony he govern- 
ed — for as he was informed of the deſtination of 
troops from Ireland to the ſouthern provinces, he 
ought to have waited till their arrival, when his emi- 
grants and Regulators could have done ſome ſervice. 
But the method which he took was an effectual one 


to arm the province, and have them in readineſs when 
$1 the 
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the King's troops arrived, to give them a warm re- 
ception. By all that one can learn from the hiſto 
of this war, it ſeems to have been raiſed by the igno- 
rance and pride of the ſeveral Governors of the pro- 
vinces, who miſinformed government with regard to 
the ſtate of the. colonies. There does not feem to 
have been one of them on the ſide of government, 
that neither know the number of their friends nor 
the power of their enemies. Martin and his friends 
were torally miſtaken in rating the proweſs of the in- 
ſurgents, and deſpiſing the power of the coloniſts. — 
And it is a miſtake that has prevailed at home ſince 
the beginning of this deſtructive war, that the valour 
and power of our troops could not be reſiſted, and 
that the coloniſts were mean ſpirited, cowardly, and 
inſignificant. It muſt be confeſſed that it is extremely 
difficult to regulate or reſtrain the caprice or violence 
of thoſe leaders, who aflume authority on ſuch 
occaſions. | They have not always been the wiſeſt in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain that have been ſent to 
be Governors of our colonies : they are generally the 
friends of the miniſter, or ſome of their friends, and 
that is accounted a ſufficient qualification. 

The congreſs were not inattentive to their own in 
tereſts in the midſt of theſe tumults in the different 
colonies, and they turned their view to objects of im- 
portance in all parts of the colonies. The blunders of 
our miniſtry and their late Governors taught them 
wiſdom. Ihey joined execution with deſign, and en- 
deavoured to execute their plans as ſpeedily as pru- 
dence required. Upon the third of Mateh they ſit - 
ted out a ſquadron of five frigates, under the command 
of Commodore Hopkins, who failed to the Bahama 
lands, when they {tripped ihe iſland of Providence, 

v hich 
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which is the principle one, of a conſiderable quami- 
ty oſ artillery and ſtores. They were however difap- 
pointed in the powder; which they moſt wanted, 
through the prudence of the Governor; who fent an 
hundred and fifty barrets of it away in a ſmall veſſel 


the night before they landed. They brought off the | 


Governor; and ſome other public perſons, as-priſon- 

ers; and after taking ſeveral prizes in their return, 
fell on at laſt with the Glafgow frigate of war, accom- 
panied with a tender, the latter of which they took, 
and the former eſcaped with difficulry, alter a ſharp 
engagement. 

All this time, Lord Dünmore, with his fleet of fu- 
vitives, continued on the eoaſts, and in the rirers of 
Virginia, and remained in a hovering ſituation for a 
great part oſ the year; but as every place was now 
ſtrictly guarded, theſe unhappy people who had put 
themſelves under his protection, ſuffered very great 
diſtreſſes. The heat of the weather, and the badneſs 
and ſeateiry of water and proviſions, with the cloſe- 
neſs and naſtineſs of the ſmall veſſels in which they 
were crouded; by degrees produced that infectious 
and malignant diſtemper which is known by the name 
of peſtileniial fever. This dreadful diforder made 
great havoc among them, but particularly aite&ed 
the negroes, {moſt of whom it ſwept away. After 


various adventures, in which they were driven from 


place to place, and from ifland to ifland, by the Virgi- 
ans, ſeveral of the veſſels were driven ot ſhore in 2 
gale of wind, and the wretched fugitives became cap- 
tives to thefr own countrymen. At laſt, every place 
being ſhut up againſt them, and hoſtile to the remain- 
der, and neither water nor proviſions to be obtained, 
even at the expenee of blood, it was found neceflary 
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towards the beginning of Auguſt to burn the ſmalleſt 
and leaſt valuable veſſels, and to ſend the remainder, 
amounting to 40 or 50 fail, wich the exiles, to ſeek 
ſhelter and retreat iu Florida, Bermudas, and the 
Weſt Indies. Jn this manner ended the hopes enter- 
tained by the employment of the negroes, to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion ia the fourhern colanies. This meaſure, 
rather invidious than powerful, tended much to in- 
flame the diſcontents in theſe colonies, without ad- 
ding any ſtrength to the King's arms, The unhappy 
creatures that engaged in it are ſaid to have periſhed 
almoſt to a man. This conduct of Lord Nynmore's 
in employing the negroes, and in burning Norfolk 
was extolled by the tories at home as the moſt righte- 
ous and heroic proceeding, and all the venal newſpa- 
pers im the nation echoed his Lordſhip's praiſes, and 
commended his tranſactions. His loſſes and defeats 
were denied or concealed by government as long as 
poſlible, till Dunmpre's diſgrace drove the miniſtry to 
ſtill more deſperate experiments, and every new pro- 
ject to fulfil their deſigns, expoſed more and more their 
tolly and malignity. Every new flep. in their pro- 
ceedings demonſtrated the darkneſs of their under- 
ſtanding, and a real want of ſyſtem and method in all 
they attempted tq perform. 

Providence for a ſeaſon ſeemed alſo to frown upon 
their ſchemes and meaſures, and what was either pur- 
ſued without wiſdom, or carried on through pride 
and ambition, was fruſtrated by an immediate hand 
of providence. The fleets, tranſports, and victuallers, 
which had been ſent to America, met with exceeding» 
ly bad weather in their paſſage, and ſo anany delays 
and untoward circumſtances of diſfercnt ſorts befel 
them, that in a great degree fruſtrated the end of 

their 
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their deſtination. Sir Peter Parker's fquadron which 
failed from Portſmouth in the end of the year, met 
with unexpected delays in Ireland, and bad weather 
afterwards, ſo that they did not arrive at Cape Fear 
till the beginning of May, where they were detained 
by various cauſes till the end ot the month. They 
met there with General Clinton, who had already 
been from New York, and from thence proceeded 19 
Virginia, where he had ſeen Lord Dunmore, and 
finding that no. ſeryice could be effected at either 
plate, with his fmall force came to this place to wait 
for them. This ſeaſon of the year was very unfortu- 

nate for the troops, and much againſt any operations 
which they intended to perform. The exceſſive 
heat rendered the troops ſickly, even at Cape Fear, 
notwithſtanding the plenty of refreſhments they pro- 
cured, and the little labour they had upon their 
hands. They found it neceſſary to do ſomething, 
and Charleſtown, the capital of South Carolina, be- 
ivg within the line of Sir Peter Parker and Lord 
Cornwallis's inſtructions, they determined to make an 
impreſſion in that quarter. They had li:tle informa- 
tion of General Howe's ſituation, nor did General 
Clinton knowofhis evacuating Boſton but through the 
channel of an American newſpaper. And it happen: 
ed ſo unfortunately, that a veſſel which General Howe 
had difpa:ched from Halifax with orders for their 
proceeding to the northward met with ſuch delays in 
her paſſage that ſhe did not arrive at Cape Fear till at- 
ter their departure, 

The fleet anchored off Charleſtown bar in the be- 
ginning of June. They were joined before they 
proceeded to action by the Experiment man of war: 


and the naval force then conſiſted of we Commodore 
Sir 
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Sir Peter Parker's:ſhip of 50 guns; the Experiment, 
of che ſame force; the Active, Solebay, Actcon, 
and Syren of 28 guns. each ; the Sphynx, of 20, an 
hired armed ſhip of 22, a ſmall ſloqp of war, an arm- 


ed ſchooner, and the Thunderer bombrketch. The 


paſſage of the bar was a work of time, difficulty, and 
danger, eſpecially. to the two large ſhips, which tho? 
they had taken out their guns, and uſed every other 
means to lighten them as much as poſſible, both rouch- 
ed the ground, and ſtruck ſeveral times. The land 
forces were commanded: by General Clinton, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Brigadier-General Vaughan. It: is 
ſome what ſurpriſing, that at the time General Clin- 
ton ſailed from Boſton, General Lee at the head ot 
a ſtrong detachment from the army before chat place 
immediately ſet qut to ſecure New Vork, from the 
ſuppoſed attempt, the former would have made upon 
that city. Having ſuccceded in that object, General 
Clinton could not but be ſurpriſed at his arrival in 
Virginia, to find Lee in poſſeſſion, and in the ſame 
ſtate of preparation in which he had left him at New- 
York. Upon [Clinton's departure from Cape Fear, 
Lee traverſed the continent with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to ſecure. North Carolina. And at length up- 
on the further progreſs of the fleet and army to the 
ſouthward, General Lee again with equal celerity 
proceeded to the defence of Charleſtown. It was 
ſcarcely eredible that fo; much expedition could have 
been made by any man in ſuch a warm climate at that 
ſeaſon of the year, and perhaps no man ever poſted ſo 
ſwiftly amidſt ſo great difficulties and diſadvantages. 
The animating ſpirit of liberty gives wings to inven- 
tion, and vigour to the animal ſpirits, which flayes 
and dupes to power know gothing of. It could not 

L have 
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have been in the power of thoſe whoſe mind was not 
invigorated by ſome” animating: principles, to have 
pone through tlie fatigues, wearineſſes, and "*Watchnngs 
of fach'a redicus journey. & % gin 
Ihe firſt” object of our forkes: after paſſiog the bar 
his the back of à fort Which had been lately erected, 
though not yet quite furniſhed nor rendered altoge- 
ther complete; upon the ſouth-weſt point of Sullivan 
Hand: This fort commanded the paſſage to Charleſ. 
town, which lay farther weſt by fix miles diſtance ;— 
and thougli it had been but lately conſtructed, was 
properly conſidered the key of that Harbour. It was 
ſail that it was repreſented to our oſſicers as in a more 
imperfect ſtate than it was found; but ſuppoſing it 
_ thadbeen' more perfect than it was, he could not ima- 
gine chat a raw militia could have been able to have 
defended it for any length of time againſt the great 
weight of metal and the force of fire from our ſhips, 
even excluding the co-operation of the land forces, 
80 impartial were our people in their judgment con- 
ceruing their own proweſs, and the force and valour 
of their enemies. The colonies had conſidered the 
danger before they engaged in it, and knew the opi- 
nion which the Britiſh forces hadof. their courage; 
they, were determined for once to put the Britiſh in- 
rrepidity to trial, and ſhew them a ſpecimen what a 
militia animated by the ſpirit of liberty could do. 
Our troops were landed on Long Iſland, which 
lies nearer, and to the eaſt ward of Sullivan's, being 


ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals, and a creek called the 


Breech;-whichiare deemed paſſable at low water, the 
ford being repreſented to our people as only 18 
inches in depth in that ſtate. The Carolinians had 


poſted ſome forces within a few pieces of cannon near 
the 
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the north eaſt extremity! of - Sullivan's, Iſland, at the 
diſtance of two miles from the, fort, where: they had 
thrown up works to prevent the paſſage of che foœyal 
army over the breach. General Lee was encamped 
with a conſiderable body of forces upon the continent 
at the back and to the northward of the iſland, with 
which he had a communication open by a bridge of 
boats, and could by that means at any time march the 
whole or any part of his forces to ſupport that poſt 
which was oppoſed to our men's paſſage from Long- 
Iland.: The latter is a naked burning ſand, where 
the troops ſuffered greatly from their expoſurs to 
the intenſe heat of the ſan! ;-Both, the fleet were 
greatly diſtreſſed through the badneſs of the water: 
that which is found upon the ſea odaſt of Carolina be- 
ing every where brackiſn. Nor were they in a 
better condition with reſpect to the quantity or qua- 
lity of their proviſions., Tho? the greateſt diſpateh 
was neceſſary on account ef theſe inconveniences, yet 
ſuch delays occutred in carrying the deſign into exe- 
cution, that it was near the end of the month before 
the attack on Sullivan's Iſland took place; a ſeaſon 
which was applied by the provincials with great dili- 
gence. for compleating their works. Every thing 
being at length ſettled between the commamders by 
ſea and land, the Thunderer Bomb, covered by the 
armed ſhip, took her ſtation in the morning, and 
began the attack by throwing ſhells at the fort as the 
fleet advanced. About eleven o' clock, the Briſtol, 
Experiment, Active, and Solebay, brought up di- 
rectly againſt the fort, and began a moſt furious and 
inceflant canonade,————— The Sphynx, Acteon, 
and Syren, were ordered to the weſtward, to take 
their ſation betweenthe end of the iſland and Charles 
town, 
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tovm, with a deſigu to explode the works of the fort, 


and, if poſſible, to cut off the communication between 
the iſland and continent, which would of courſe cut 
off the retreat of the garriſon, as well as all ſuecours 
for its aſſiſtance. There was alſo another intention 
m this poſition of the ſhips, namely, to prevent any 
attempt of ſending the ſhips to interrupt the attack. 
This part of the deſign was rendered unfortunate by 
rhe ſtrange unſkilfolneſs of the pilot, who entangled 
che frigates in the ſhoals called the Middle Grounds, 
where they all ſtuck faſt; and though two of them 
were in ſome time got off with danger and difficulty, 
it was then too late; and they were at no condition 
to execute the intended ſervice. The Acteon could 
not be got off, and was burnt by the officers and crew 
the next morning, to prevent her materials and ſtores 
from becoming a prey to the enemy. 

Whllſt a continued cannonade fromthe ſhips ſeemed 
ſufficient to ſhake the firmneſs of the braveſt foe, and 
daunt the courage of the braveſt ſoldiers, the return 
made from the fort was equally terrible, and could 
not fail of calling for reſpect as well as of ſtriking 
terror into every Britiſh ſeaman, 

In the midſt of that dreadful roar of artiiciry; they 
ſtood to their guns with the greateſt firmneſs and 
conſtancy, and fired with ſuch deliberation and coot- 
nels, that they ſeldom miſfed their aim. The ſhips ſuf. 


ſered prodigiouſſy; they were almoſt torn to pieces, 


and the ſlaughter was dreadful. Scarcely was ever Bri- 

tiſh valour put to ſo ſevere a trial, nor ever did our ar- 

my id any engagement of the fame nature meet with 

ſo rude an encounter. They began now to find that 

Sullivan fort was not ſo eaſily taken as they appre- 

Yended, and that the cowards in Carolina had nee 
| e 
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ed their character. The ſprings of the Briſtol's ca- 
ble were cut off by the ſhot, and ſhe lay for ſome time 
expoſed as a mark to the fire of the fort, and was 
moſt terribly raked. Captain Morris, who had ſhe wn 
much brayery was covered with wounds, though he. 
ſtill kept his ſtation, and refuſed to retice; until, his 


arm being ſhot off, he was carried away in a condi- 


ion that did not afford a poſſibility of his recovery.— 
The quarter deck of the Briſtol was once cleared. of 
eyery perſon except the Commodore, who flood a- 
lone a ſpectacle of firmneſs and intrepidity, which has 
been neyer excelled, and ſeldom equalled. The o- 
chers on that deck were either carried down to have 
their wounds dreſſed, or were killed in the conflict. 
Captain Scott, of the Experiment, had his own ſhare 
of his danger or glory, who, beſides the loſs of an 
arm, received ſo many other wounds, that his life was 
at firſt deſpaired of. Our fleet thought once that they 
had filenced the fort, and concluded that the day was 
their own, and that the forces on ſhore might have 
taken poſſeſſion thereof, but in this they were miſtak- 
en; for this ſilence proceeded from the want of am- 
munition which the provincials had to carry from the 
continent. It ſeems indeed extraordinary that a de- 
tachment of land forces was not ready to take the 
advantage of the ſilence of the fort, and improve this 
opportunity. The reaſons of this have never been 


ſufficiently cleared up by any well-authenticated ac- 


counts: ſome have blamed the commander in chief 
for not co-operating with the fleet, whilſt others have 
attempted ta ſhew that it was impoſlible for the land 
forces to afford them any aſſiſtance. To ſer forth 


the bravery of our ſeamen, it was ſtrongly aſſerted at 


hame, that they drove the Americans ſram the fort ; 
—ç 
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hut this docs not at all appear to have liave been the 
caſe. For the garriſon. : received" the thanks and 
ERS of the Americans, as well as of General Lee, 
which is a proof that hey did not believe that they 
abandoned the fort, deſerted the guns, or were chang- 
ed, though 0 1 bg —_ W e Pets rein · 
forced. 
"During mn iber 406 pf nen this ſeatien 
looked often and imparietitly towards the Talk to ſee 
the land forces advance from Long Ifland, to draw 
the rebels from the fort and entrenehments. In theſe 
hopes they were grievoully difappointed/ What was 
the reaſon of this ination of the land forces has never 
been fully explained. The papers publiſhed by au. 
thority are fo totally defective and unſatis factory up- 
on this point, that it is impoſſible to learn any thing 
from them to clear up this matter. The Gazette 
upon this occaſion is the moſt jarring and inconſiſtent 
account that ever was given of any tranſaction of 
ſuch a nature, and it is impoſſible to form any other 
concluſion from that paper, than that it was compoſ- 
ed to throw miſt and darkneſs upon the ſubject. 
From the day that the action at Bunker*s-hill happen- 
ed till this preſent time, the method of literary compo- 
fition, as well as the art of war, ſeems to have ſortak- 
en the Britiſh miniſtry and officers; for in their ac- 
count of the various tranſactions of this unhallowed 
war, there appears to be nothing but weanbenz 1 in- 
conſiſtency, and want of method. 
_ The Gazette ſays, that the King's troops were 
ſtopped by an impracticable depth of water, where 
they expected to have paſſed almoſt dryſhod, This 
is ſuch an imputation upon the character of the offi- 


cers, and particularly the commander in chief, as ſets 
them 
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them forth in che moſt deſpicable light. To ſuppoſe 
that General Clinton and \bis officers ſhoul have 
been nineteen days in. that ſmall inand, Withdar ; ever 
examining until the very time of ain the natute of 
the only paſſage by which they could render any ſer- 
vice to their friends, and anſwer the purpoſe of their 
landing andthe end of the expedition, appears an in- 
tolerable want of military prudence and cticumſpec; 
tion. In the'v way the Gazette tells this ſtory, Gene- 
ral Clinton deſerved! to” have been ſevetely cenſured 
and puniſhed for his negligence and inatcehri69 ; for 
provided he had intended. to have driven a dock of 
ſheep over the. contigent, it would have been tiecefſa- 
ry to Have ſounded the depth of tlle wzter befors 
hand to byte found whether it was pollible to Tr 
them over without drownitig of them. There might 
perhaps be'reafon'for: concealing the true ſtate of this 
affair, and probably no blame to be imputed to the 
commander and officers.” Geheral Cliatoy, certainly 
acted wiſely in not attempting to paſs over tothe con; 
tinent, for there was ſuch à {orce' under Geher cal 
Lee, and ſo well poſted, that had out men advanced, 
as was expekted, it would hate been impoſſible 10 
hare ſaved them from a total brerthr6\y; The com- 
mander | in chief! in that expeQarion was never believ- 
ed to have written thefe accounts that' were w ritten 
in his name Ccancerning_ luis, miſtake about the depth of 
the water: this was always confidergd a8 a minilteci. 
al apology framed by thoſe 'whb manufactured the 
Gazette, who for want of common ſenſe put in that 
abſurdity into the pape ' They wert not willing to 
allow that the coloniſts had either force or. courage o 
oppoſe our. men, and therefore they created ſeven 
tect of water to preſerve their power and i courage, 


and 
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neſs, NOx weg 
This action continued till the darkneſs of the night 
compelled the aſſailants to deſiſt; they however ſhew- 
ed, much eagerneſs, notwitſtanding their wearinels, 
loſs, and fatigue to give up the enterpriſe. Sir Peter 
Parker after uſing every effort which bravery is capa- 
ble of, finding that all hope of ſucceſs was at an end, 


and the ebbing tide near ſpent, withdrew his = 
* | ables, 
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tered. veſſels between nine and ten o'clock of the 
evening, after an engagement which had been ſup - 
ported ſor above ten hours, with uncommon courage 
and bravery. The Briſtol had 111, and the Experi- 
ment 79 men killed and wounded, and both ſhips had 
received ſo much damage, that the provincial con- 
ceived hopes that they could not have been got over 
the bar. The frigates did not ſuffer ſo ſeyerely, for 
the provincials pointed their fire principally at the, 
great ſhips. The Bomb veſſel did little ſervice upon 
this occaſion ; there appeared to de a real want of 
art in the management of the mortars, for ſome were 
overcharged, and the beds ſo ſhattered and looſed 
that they were rendered uſeleſs. | 

It was not expected that their ſmall inſignificant 34 
would have been able to have withſtood, the heavy 


fire of ouryſhips the ſpace of one hour, though upon 


trial it was found that aſter ten hours ſeyere cannon· 
ade, it was as, far from being reduced as at the be- 
ginning. The provincials ſhewed on this , occaſion 
both {kill and intrepedity, which would have done 
honour to veteran troops; both officers and men per · 
ſormed their duty to the amazement of their enemies 

and conducted their fire with ſuch deliberation 294 
deſign, that almoſt every ſhort did execution. The 
carnage a: board the Briſtol and Experiment was 
dreadful, and the ſhips were hulled in a terrible man- 
ner. The guns of the fort are ſaid to have been 42. 
pounders, and were formerly thoſe that belonged to 
the Foudroyant man of war, which had been formerly 
taken fromthe/Þrench: theſe did dreadful cxecution: 

The Britiſh ſailors did all that brave men could do, 


but as the land forces could not Fan aſſiſt them, 
M they 
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they were obliged with gteat reluctance to give up 
this dangerous and fatal attempt. 

Colonel Moultrie, who commanded in ihs fort, re. 
ceived great and deſeryed praiſe from his country. 
men, for the courage and conduct by which he was 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed in its defence. The garriſon 
alfo received great applauſe, and a ſerjeant was pub. 
licly © honoured with a prefent of a ſword; from the 
preſident of the congreſs, for a particular act of bra · 
very. This defence greatly raiſed the character of 
the Carolinians and the ſouthern colonies, and taught 
our miniſtry that the coloniſts in all quarters were in 
earneſt. They had falſely affirmed, that the colonies 
in the ſouth were not ſo hardy;and brave as the New 
England ones and thoſe in rhe north, and chat the cli- 
mate, or ſomething peculiar to thoſe colonies, made 
them all naturally cowards. This was now fully re- 
futed by an experiment which the miniſtry could not 
help feeling in the moſt tender manner, though their 

penſioned ſctibblers continue to harp ſtil upon the 
ſame ſtring, and repeat the fame notes. Men who 
are tliemſelbes ſlaves either to their luſts, or to the 
will and pleaſure of other men, haye no ideas concern- 
ing thofe exertions, both of mind and body, with 
Which the ſpirit of liberty inſpires thofe that are poſ- 
ſeſſed with it. It is with ſuch as it is with diſhoneſt 
men who themſelves pay no regard to truth they be · 
lieve that there is no fuch ching as r in the 
n 
The apologies at home for this e arelüge were as 
inconſiſtent as the attempt itſelf. The blame was laid 
upon the heat of the weather and rhe depth of the 
water, which was not foreſeen till the moment of ac- 
tion, and by this kind of apology, when they were 
| commending 
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commending the wiſdom of the officers and the brave- 
ry of the Britiſh troops, they were expoling them to 
the world as deſtitute of common ſenſe and diſcretion. 
The heat of the weather might have eaſily been fore · 
ſcen, and the depth of the water ſounded in the ſpace 
of nineteen days. But the adyocates for the ſchemes 
of the miniſtry were willing rather to publiſh the groſ- 
ſeſt abſurdities, than to admit that their ſchemes were 
erroneous, or that the coloniſts had any courage. 
Before we proceed to the progreſs of the grand 
army under General Howe, it muſt be obſerved, that 
during theſe tranſactions in Carolina, the continental 
congreſs took an opportunity to ſound the minds of 
the people concerning a declaration of independency, 
and by every poſſible means to prepare them for it. — 
Upon the 15th of May they ſent a fort of circular 
mainifeſto to the ſeveral colonies, ſtating the cauſes 
which rendered it, as they ſaid, neceſſary, that all au- 
thority ot the crown ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and 
all the powers of government taken into their own 
hands. As this. was an adventerous proceeding, and 
new in the hiſtory of ſociery, we will be obliged to 
take a view of the arguments offered by the coloniſts 
in defence of their practice, as well as of thoſe offered 
by goyernment for their claims of legiſlation. To ſer 
this matter in as clear a light as poſſible, we ſhall firſt 
take a view of the proceedings of parliament, which 
occaſioned this manifeſto, and afterwards the reſolu- 
tion of the congreſs. This ſhall nearly be done in the 
words and ſtile of the debates and ſpeeches in both 
houſes. The ſubje& is copious, and though it is a- 
bridged as much as poſſible, yet it ſtill will appear 
bulky to, the view of many, but it will be impoſſible 


io underſtand the merits of this controverſy without 
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ſome particular conſideration of the tranſactions at 
home, To determine fairly with reſpect to this unhap- 
py diſpute, the ſprings of action muſt always be kept 
in view. and theſe we only can learn from the various 
proceedings and debates which were antecedent to 
the operations of the different ſhips of war. Admini- 
ſtration was now ſo cloſely entangled inthe American 
war, and a ſyſtem of their own deviſing, that there 
was ſcarcely a poſſibility of overthrowing the. one 
without overthrowing the other: and that ſyſtem was 
ſo firmly ſupported, that nothing leſs than ſome ex- 
traordinary and violent convulſion appeared even ca- 
Pacle of ſhaking its foundation. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing of this ſecurity, the miniſtry could not help feel. 
ing great uneaſineſs at the accounts that were daily 
received from the colanies during the fitting of parli- 
ament. For though oppoſition were not very ſtrong 
in number, they were very quick ſighted in diſcover- 
ing their faults, and as indefe tigable in expoſing them, 
and having effect through all their winding mazes up 
to their cauſes. Matters were now come to that paſs 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible to put a good face on them 
either to the parliament of to the nation. The mi- 
niſtry were on this occaſion put to their laſt ſhifts io 
make things appear with wy decet Na of grace to 
the public, | er 
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Proceedings in Parliament—A Letter from New Yorks 
Petition from the Congreſs by Penn — Petition from 
| Newfoundland —The Americans declare themſelves 
independent—+Preparations far War Lord Hows 
arrives at Halifax — Arrives at Staten land 
Sends Papers to Walhington—An Attempt upon Long 
Wand reſalved— The Progreſs of the War, &c. 


HE calling of a new parliament had rubbed of 

| ſome miniſterial incumbrances ; all engage- 
ments, promiſes, and miſtakes with the old were now 
obliterated: with one daſh. But a new and heavy 
reckoning had already been contracted in one ſeſſion, 
which had elapſed, of that preſent parliament. The 
' reſtraining bills paſſed by the new parliament were 
40 have affixed a ſeal to all the acts of its predeceſſors. 
The generidWdiſtreſs arifing from a general puniſh- 
ment in the colonies, would, it was hoped, render the 
majority the avengers of the cauſe of government, 
and the puniſhers of the incorrigible. The concilia- 
tory reſolution, independent of every other thing, in 
Its double capacity of converting and dividing, was 
ſuppoſed well adapted to accompliſh all that was 
wanted. To theſe was alſo added, an army ſufficient 
as the ſanguine opinion to look America into ſubjec- 


tion, without the trouble of ſtriking a blow. And to 
crown 
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crown the whole, a naval force was to be ſent, which 
of itſelf would be almoſt equal to accompliſh the 
whole purpoſe. Time has already ſhewn how badly 

! the miniſtry have been acquainted with the ſtate of 
the Americans. 

Theſe branches of the ſcheme of the miniſtry be- 
eame a fabje& of animadverſion, and it was not an ca- 
ſy taſk ſor their friends to ſet aſide the charges of miſ- 
information, ignorance, miſconception, and want of 
capacity, which would attend them. The queſtions 
concerning the war were exceedingly embarraſſing. 
It was aſked, fince extremities were determined upon, 
why was not a fufficient force fent in time to prevent 
or overcome all oppoſition ? Why has a courſe been 
purfued for ſeveral years to provoke the colonies, 
warn them-of their danger, and give them time 

| to put themfelves into the preſent ſtrong ſtate of de- 
. fence ? If it now appears, ſaid the oppoſers of the 
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mĩiniſtry, that five times the number are not ſufficient 
for the ſervice; how could the miniſter be ſo totally . 
ignorant and mitinformed as to ſuppoſe that 10, ooo 6 


men could ſubdue America without bloodſhed ?— 
Thofe and many other queſtions were put ta the mi- 
niſter, which he could not eaſily anfwer. 

To remedy the eyils ariſing from paſt tardineſs and 
inaction, it was now determined to carry on the war 
with a vigour that would aſtoniſh all Europe, and to 

_ employ ſuch an army in the enſuing campaign as ne- 
ver before had been ſeen in the weſtern world. This 
was alledged, beſides the main and grand object, 
would moſt eſfectually ſilence all clamours, and pre- 
vent troubles and uſeleſs enquiries. When the peo- 
ple were once heartily engaged in a war, they would 
not take time to recolle&, much leſs to animadvert, 

17 upon 
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upon the original cauſe of the diſpute, but would. in, 
their uſual manner, and from their natural diſpolition, 
carry it on with keenneſs, and if gratified-now and 
then with a brilliant ſtroke of ſucceſs, take ns farther, 
notice concerning future burthens and conſequences. 
By this method the public opinion would be ſecured; 
they had already ſhewn a decided ſeperiority in par- 
lament, and the efforts of the minority ſtruggling with 
the general opinion, and directed againſt the apparent 
national intereſt, would only tend to render them 
every day more feeble, and deprive them of that po- 
pularity that is the foul of oppoſition. This was good 
enough reaſoning for a cabinet exerciſe, but the prac- 
tice of it was not ſo very eaſy. The Americans were 
now upon their guard, and provided for the worſt 
they could do, and there were now, many things to 
dim the brilliance of the ſtrokes of ſucceſs they bad in 
riew. As the public opinion depended upon theſe 
brilliant ſtrokes, it was impoſſible to gain it before 
they were made, and as all they had yet done was of 
a different character, the public could not give them 
credit for any thing that was yet to come. 

There was one thing which greatly ſhewed the 
fickleneſs and the inconſiſtency of the people. The 
late checks which the Americans had given our troops 
affected the national and military pride. Many of 
thoſe who had not approved of our late conduct with 
reſpe& to the colonies, tliought it now too late to look 
back, or to enquire into paſt cauſes ; they now thought 
that government was to be ſupported at al] BW 
that they were not to heſitate at any expence or dan- 
ger to preſerve. our dominions, and whoe ver was right 
in the beginning, the American inſolence deſerved 
chaſtiſement at that preſent time. This was a method 
| O 
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of reaſoning immoral in its nature, and deſtroyed eve. 
ry principle of truth and virtue; for if the Ameri- 
cans were right in the beginning, and we were in the 
wrong, it would certainly have been a laudable and 
juſt proceeeding to have confeſſed our error, and to 
have forſaken it. But becauſe our brethren would 
not depart from juſtice, rather than confeſs our faults 
and reform our conduct, we would purſue them to 
death for their inſolence of being virtuous. This ſets 
forth a number of men in a molt pitiful and diſadvan. 
rageous point of view, who throw juſtice and equity 
out of the queſtion, and for the ſake of a ſelfiſh policy 
purſue the moſt iniquitious and immoral praftices.—- 
We ſha!l ſee when we come to the arguments upon 
the principal merits of this controverſy, what has becn 
_ Gid upon this point. 
Ihe loſs ariſing from the want of the American 
commerce was for ſometime not felt. The prodigi- 
ous remittances in corn during our ſcarcity, which, 
we muſt do the commercians the juſtice to ſay, they 
with honeſty made in diſcharge of their debts, with 
the much larger than their uſual ſum which they were 
enabled to pay, from the advanced prices of oil and 
tobacco, and other commodines, all together occaſion. 
ed a prodigious influx of money. The failing of the 
flota from Spain, the armament againſt Algiers, and 
the peace between the Turks and the Ruſſians, occa- 
ſioned an unuſual demand for goods and manufactures 
of various ſorts, from Spain, the north of Europe, and 
Turkey, which keeping up abriſk circulation in trade, 
buſineſs and money, all contributed to the ſame et- 
fect. The ſupplying of an army and navy with provi- . 
ſions and neceffaries of every ſort, at ſo prodigious a 


diſtance, gare employment and emolument to an infi- 
nite 
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nite number of people engaged in the tranſport ſer - 
vice, which would have been otherwiſe idle, and 
cauſed ſuch a buſtle f huſineſs and circulation of caſh 
as checked all obſervation of other deficiencies, and 
ſtifled all attention to future conſequences. A golden 
harveſt was not only opened to the view of contrac- 
tors, but they had already enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of the 
fruits, as was ſufficient to excite the moſt eager rage 
for its continuance and renewal... It would be ſuper - 
fuous to mention the riumberleſs dealexgand gambel- 
ers in the lottery ſtocks, and other money tranſac- 
tions, who generally profit by all wars Theſe con- 
tributed for a ſeaſon to keep, up the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple, and to animate them to this civil contention. 
This temporary flow. of the ſpirits of ſome individu- 
als in the nation could not animate the whole body, 
ner long continue to flow in the famemanner in the 
ſame perſons. It was no more than à ſoxt of tempo- 
rary impulſe ariſing from an aceidental gau, which 
was ſoon hkely to ceaſe, when a conſumption equal 
to the irregularity of the former motion of ſpirits in 
the body politic would readiſj happen. The Ame- 
rican Weſt Indian and African merchants, with the 
planters in the Weſt Indies, had long foreſeen, and al- 
ready too deeply experienced the fatal effects of the 
preſent unhappy conteſt. They with ſeveral mer - 
chants in the capital and Briſtol, ſtill wiſhed and 
ſtruggled to have matters reſtored to their ancient 
{tate, and reprobated all the meaſures that tended to 
the preſent criſis. 

A great number of the people in other places, tho? 
leſs loud in their demand for peace, ſtill were diſſa- 


tisfied with the preſent meaſures. In Ireland almoſt 
| N all 
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all the people, except a few penſioners or ſome of the 
clergy, were againſt the meaſures of government. 
There was a ſtrange indifference and want of feel- 
ing prevailed at this time among all ranks of people, 
with regard to public affairs, through all the country; 
of which there was a ſtrong proof given which will 
readily recur to every's body's memory, that the ac- 
counts of many of the late military tranſactions, as well 
as political proceedings of very great importance, 
were received with as much indifference, and canvaſ- 
fed with as much coolneſs and unconcern, as if they 
had happened to two nations with which they were 
no ways connected. We. mult from theſe obſerva- 
tions except the people of Scotland, who/ almoſt uni- 
verſally, ſo far as they. could be deſcribed or diſtin« 
guiſhed under any particular denomination, not only 
_ applauded, but offered their lives and fortunes in ſup. 
port of the ppeſeut meaſures. The {ame approba- 
tion was alfo given, and aſſurances made, tho? with 
leſs earneſtneſs and unanimity by a great number of 
towns in England. One thing which may be conſider - 
ed as a political barometer with reſpect to the ſenti- 
ments of the lower ranks of people in caſes of that 
nature, was at this time exceedingly low, namely, the 
recruiting ſervice, This went on flowly, and very 
few either in England or Ireland were fond ofcither 
the land or ſea ſervice, though great encouragement 
Was given, and no means was left untried for making 
of extraordinary levies. In the midſt of all theſe po- 
litical commotions, the city of London made a capital 
figure in oppoſition to the miniſtry and the meaſures 
Which they were now purſuing. A petition and re- 
monſtrance was agreed upon by che livery of that ci- 
ty, which ſtrongly reprobated the meaſures that were 


going 
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going on, but as the King would not receive it upon 

his throne, it was not preſented. | 
Some ſhort time before thefe tranſactions of the 

city of London which related to the petition and re- 


monſtrance, a letter was recieved from the commit- 


tee of New York, addreſſed to the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and common council, together with a copy 
of their aſſociation, a recital of moſt of thoſe grie van. 
ces and complaints which we have often taken notice 
of in this hiſtory. In this paper they rejected and 
cenſured ſeverely Lord North's conciliatory propoſi- 
tions. They declared that the colony was willing and 
ready according to the ancient conſtitution, and upon 
equitable emergencies, to contribute to the ſupport 
of the empire; but alſo declared, that as Engliſhmen 
they would do ir of their voluntary gift, and not by 
arbitrary compulſion. They teſtiſied their fidelity and 
inviolable loyalty, with their affection to their coun- 
try; they ſtated the great danger of further provoca- 
tion with reſpect to the colonies, declaring the unani- 
mity of their citizens in defending their rights at all 
riſques, and they ſignified their confidence and truſt 
in the vigorous exertions of the city of London to- 
wards reſtoring union, mutual confidence, and peace 
to the whole empire. All theſe proceedings mark · 
cd the ſpirit and temper of the people both at home 
and in the colomes, but the miniſtry being bent upon 
their own ſchemes, remained callous to all notices, 
advice, petitions, remonſtrances, and exhortations.— 
It appears that this was to them and their party the 
hour and power of darkneſs, ; 9 | 
The officers in the army were not altogether ſond 
of the American war; ſome perſons of the firſt rank 
who had commiſſions, reſigned and refuſed to ſerve 
any 
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any longer in a ſervice ſo unnatural in itſelf and rn. 
inous to the Britiſh empire. Among theſe the Earl 
of Effingham made the firſt figure. This nobleman 
whoſe military genius had led him when a youth in- 
to the army, and ſince prompted him to ripen theory 
with practice, whereever real ſervice was to be found, 
by acting as a volunteer in the war between the 
Turks and Ruſſiaus, had ſince his return, as a peer in 
parliament, uniformly oppoſed the whole ſyſtem of 
meaſures purſued againſt the Americans, and finding 
that it was inconſiſtent with his character and 
unbecoming his dignity to inforce- the meaſures with 
his ſword which he had utterly condemned as a legiſ- 
lator. He accordingly, after declaring his readineſs 
to ſerve his King and country againſt their enemies, 
reſigned his commiſſion. 

Ide Earl of Effingham's reſignation, or rather the 
cauſe from which 1t proceeded, gave great offence, 
and his requeſt of retaining his rank in the army was 
not complied with, Several officers had not ſhewn 
that willingneſs in going upon this ſervice that they 
would have ſhewn upon any other occaſion. A few 
who could not overcome their repugnance to it, 


now quitted and gave up. But the majority thought 


that where the ſuperior power of King and parlia- 
ment had decided, it was no part of their military du- 
ty to enquire into the juſtice and policy of the quar- 
rel. The conduct of Lord Effingham rendered him 
extremely popular among thoſe who held fimilar opi- 
nions with regard to American meaſures, and who 
compoſed a numerous body in England and Ireland. 
This ſoon appeared in the city of London, where a- 
mong che eſojutions paſted in the common hall on 

Midſummer 
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Midſummer day, and which were afterwards preſent- 
ed to the King, public thanks were ordered to be 
given to the Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham, 
who having conſiſtently with the principles of an Eng- 
linman, refuſed to draw the ſword which has been 
employed to the honour of his country, againſt the 
lives and liberties of his fellow ſubjects in America. 
And ſoon after an addreſs of thanks, but {till in ſtrong- 
er terms, was preſented to him from the guild of mer- 
chants in Dublin. | 

This laſt body, who in Dublin form a corporation, 
preſented alſo an addreſs of thanks to the ſeveral 
peers, who, as they obſerve, in ſupport of the conſti- 
tution and in oppoſition to a weak and wicked admini- 
ſtration, proteſted againſt the American reſtraining 
bills. This addreſs to the proteſting Lords, to which 
was affixed the corporation ſeal, was ſent to each ſe- 
parately, and a ſeparate anſwer given, all of which. 
were publiſhed at that time. The ſheriffs and com- 
mons of the city of Dublin had for ſome time endea- 
roured to obtain the concurrence of the Lord May- 
or and board of aldermen, in a petition to the throne 
againſt the meaſures purſued with reſpect to the colo- 
nies, but were anſwered by the latter upon their firſt 
application that the matter was of the higheſt im- 
portance, and therefore inexpedient. Upon a ſub- 
ſequent occaſion however they ſeem to have concur. 
red in the meaſure, as a committee of ſix aldermen, 
with as many commoners, and the recorder, were a 
pointed ra draw up a petition and addreſs. This 
talk being at laſt accompliſhed, was arreſted in its pro- 
greſs by a negative from the mayor and aldermen.— 
w—— This occaſioned a diſpute between the ſhe, 


riffs 
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4 

riffs and commons, and the mayor and court of al- 
dermen, which was carried on with great warmth, 
and ended in ſome ſerious reſolutions and declarations. 
The impoſſibility oſ purchaſing and providing for 
negroes which the preſent diſpute had occaſioned in 
our Weſt India iſlands, together with the loſs of the 
American markets for ſlaves, and the impediment 
cauſed by the proclamations of council againſt the ex- 
5 of arms and ammunition, had, altogether, 
early extinguiſhed our American trade; | This loſs 
was more particularly felt by the port of Liverpool, 
which had poſſeſſed a much greater part of that com- 
merce, than any other in the kingdom. When the 
Guinea ſhips arrived, they were laid up, in an uncer- 
tainty of their ſuture diſpoſition, while their crews 
looked in vain for other employment. As the branch- 
es of commerce were alſo ſlackened in a great degree, 
and that the crews of the Greenland ſhips upon their 
return in July and the beginning of Auguſt, were ac- 
cordingto cuſtom diſcharged the number of ſeamen out 
of employment in that rown became great, and ac- 
cording to ſome calculations amounted to near 3000. 
In this ſituation the ſeamen complained that an at- 
tempt was made by the merchants to lower their war 
ges, in coaſequence of which a violent commotion 
was raiſed among them, in which they cut the rigging 
of ſome ſhips to pieces, aſſaulted ſome houſes, and 
committed other acts of violence. They at laſt diſ- 
perſed, and all became quiet. But they ſeizing a num- 
ber of them, and ſending them to priſon, rekindled 
the flame with greater violence, ſo that nothing could 
have been expected but the deſtruction of that flou- 
riſhing town. The ſailors immediately aſſembled, pro- 
cured not only fire arms, but cannon, and were pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding to the deſtruction of the priſon, when its fafe- 
ty was procured by the enlargement of their compa- 
nions. But their rage was too much heated by li- 
quor to be appeaſed by conceſſions. They not only 
proceeded to deſtroy the houſes of obnoxious per- 
ſons, but marched in a body to demoliſh the exchange. 
The exchange was barricaded, ſhut up, and defend- 
ed by the merchants and town ſmen, and fome lives 
were loſt upon this occaſion ; but the arrival of ſome 
light horſe put an end to this diſorder. In a ſhort 
time there was ſufficient employment- found for the 
lailors in the King's ſervice. 

About this time Mr Penn, late Governor, and one 
of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, arrived from 
thence with a petition from the general congreſs to 
the King, which he preſented through the hands of 
the Earl of Dartmouth. During the time that this 
petition hung in ſuſpence, the moſt ſanguine hopes 
were formed by thoſe who were earneſt for peace, 
or friends to America, that it would have led to an 
happy reconciliation, eſpecially as it had already 
tranſpired that it contained expreſſions of the great - 
eſt loyalty, and was couched in the moſt humble and 
moderate terms. But in proportion as theſe hopes 
were received, was the degree of the diſappointment 
to thoſe who ſo eagerly wiſhed for ſo deſirable an 
event, when they found that Mr Penn was informed 
that no anſwer would be given to his petition, The 
Americans had alſo laid great ſtreſs upon the ſucceſs 
of this final application, and were ſaid to have relaxed 
their operations conſiderably upon that idea, until 
they heard the event. This petition, which was ſub- 
{crided by all the members of the congreſs, was full 
of expreſſions of duty, reſpect, and loyalty to the King 

and 
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and of affection to the parent ſtate.” They attributed 
All the differences and misfortunes which had hither. 


to taken place, to a pernicious ſyſtem of government 
adopted at the end of the laſt war, and to the evil de- 


| 
4 ; 
[ | ſigns and conduct of miniſters ſince that time. They 
#1 declared that they not only ardently deſired that the | 
. former harmony between the mother country and the. t 
«lt colonies might be reſtored, but that a concord might l 
A be eſtabliſhed between them, upon ſo firm a baſis as ti 
4 to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by future Je 
A differences, to ſucceeding generations in both coun- 
3 tries. That notwithſtanding the ſufferings of his Ma. m 


jeſty's loyal colonies during the courſe of the preſent 
controverſy, their breaſts retain too tender a regard 
to the kingdom from whence they derived their ori- 
gin, to requeſt ſuch à conciliation as might in any 
manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity or her wel- 
fare. That theſe, related as they were to her, ho- 
nour and duty, as well as inclination, induce them to 
ſupport and adyance ; and the apprehenſions that now 
oppreſs their hearts with unſpeakable grief being once 
removed, his Majeſty will find his faithful ſubjects on 
that continent ready and willing at all cimes, as they 
have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſ- 
ſert and maintain the rights and intereſts of his Ma- 
jeſty, and of their mother country. | 
When this ruinous war and all its conſequences are 
conſidered, and the lengths which the parties had pro- 
ceeded to are remembered, they ſuggeſt a doubt of 
the ecu of the fentimenits that were ſet forth in this 
petition. But the following part explains the parti- 
. cular intention of what has juſt now been mentioned. 
« With all humility fubmitting to your Majeſty's wiſe 
conſideravion, whether it may not be expedient for 
facilitating 


— 
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facilitating theſe important purpoſes, that your Ma» 
jeſty be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by which the 
united applications of your faithful coloniſts to the 
throne, in purſuance of their common councils may 
be improved into a happy and permanent reconcllia- 
tion ; and that in the mean time meaſures may be 
taken for preventing the further deſtruction of the 
lives of your Majelty's ſubjeQs, and that ſuch ſta- 
tutes as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Ma- 
jeſty's colonies may be repealed.” 

Whatever the inward intentions of the parties 
might be, the language was conciliatory, and the re- 
queſt not immoderate. Such as favoured the plan of 
pacification by conceſſion, complained loudly of Lord 
Dartmouth's anſwer, as calculated to drive the colo- 
hies to the laſt extremities of independence and fo- 
reign connections: for this reception, they ſaid, of ſo 
dutiful and decent an addreſs, amounted to no leſs 
than a renouncing of their allegiance. The friends 
of the miniſtry took it in a different light, They 
granted that the petition had a very decent appear- 
ance : but then the authority of parliament was not 
formally acknowledged. They were alſo ſtill in arms, 
and on that account there was no ſecurity that they 
could give that could be relied on. It was ſaid that 
they wanted to gain time by a negociation, until they 
had formed a government, and eſtabliſhed their 
ſtrength in ſuch a manner as would render all efforts 
tor their reduction ineffectual. We had already gone 

too far in the expence of a war, and ſhould not now 
ſtop ſhort, but teap the benefits to government which 
always ariſe from an unſucceſsful rebellion. And be- 
lides theſe great objects of puniſhing the obnoxious, 
and providing for our friends, to rivet, without leav- 


ng 
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ing room for a future conteſt, that unconditional ful. 
miſſion upon America, which no treaty or negocia- 
tion could ever obtain. If amicable terms were en- 
tered into, all our expence and preparation would be 
thrown away; we muſt ſhrink back from our propo- 
ſals made to foreign princes for. hiring their troops, 
which would difgrace us in their eyes, as our tame- 
neſs in putting up with the inſolence of our own peo- 
ple, would render us contemptible in the eyes of alf 
Europe; and all that we had done would neither im- 


preſs the colonies with a ſenſe of our dignity nor with r 
the terror of our power. It was added, that the na- { 
tion was prepared by the language of war for the e- le 
vent, and it was not certain, if the temper of the na- { 
tion was ſuffered to cool, that the people at another 6; 
time would be ſo ready to ſupport ſuch an undertak- 85 


ing. This favourable diſpoſition was therefore to be 
cultivated and employed in the critical moment. This 
was a part of the miniſterial reaſoning at that time, 
and ſhews the ſpirit with which they were poſſeſ. 
ſed. | | 

As thetime of the meeting of the parliament drew 
near, addreſſes were poured in from all quarters, ſome 
in the moſt violent, and ſome in a more moderate 
file, but all condemning the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans, approving of all the acts of government, and 
in general recommending a perſeverance in the ſame 
ſtrong meaſuures, nntil the. colonies were reduced to 
a thorough obedience, and brought to a full ſenſe 
both of their errors and duty. In ſome of theſe ad- 
dreſſes, ſevere and unjuſt reflections were throw 
forth againſt thoſe gentlemen who had oppoſed admi- 
ſtration in the preſent American meaſures, who were 


reprelented as factious and deſperate men, and ſtigma 
| | „ muatizech 
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matized, as being not only encouragers, but in a great 
meaſure the authors, of the American rebellion. — 
This greatly inflamed the leaders of the minority a- 
gainſt the procurers of the addreſſes, and only ſerved 
to irritate the ſpirit of oppoſition againſt the miniſters 
and meaſures which the addreſſes were intended to 
ſupport. It is well known with how much difficulty 
many of the addreſſes were procured, and how few, 
aſter all the diligence of miniſterial agents, ſubſcribed 
them, All ſenſible men conſidered them as nothing 
more than the dictates of the miniſtry, and the ſub- 
ſcriptions forced ſignatures or teſtimoaies of the worth- 
leſsneſs of rhe ſubſcribers. In ſome places the ſub- 
{cribers conſiſted principally of penſioners, crown of- 
ficers, and dependents upon ſome friends at the court. 
Some of theſe were truly reputable and of an inde- 
pendent principle of mind, and refuſed to fign ſuch ad- 
dreſſes as their heart could not conſent to. What made 
ſome of thoſe addreffers more ſuſpicious was, they 
were generally promoted by ſuch as were never re- 
markable for their attachment to the reyolution prin- 
ciples, and who had been deeply involved in an unna- 
jural rebellion againſt King George the Second, in 


behalf of the pretender, Theſe were now leading 


men in promoting the addreſſes both in England 
and Scotland, which made thoſe who vere called 
whigs ſuſpect that there was ſome ſecret carrying on, 
unfriendly to the conſtitution, and that the American 
war was only a colour for a deeper ſcheme, which 
was excopitated in ſecret, and would be revealed 
when all things were ready for its execution. Peo- 
ple who were acquainted with the Jacobires through- 
out the kingdom, and knew ſomething of their private 
converſation, could | not but be aſtoniſhed at their 


zeal 
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zeal for the preſent government. It alarmed the 
friends of the revolution to ſee all things put into their 
hands when they were certain they ſtill held the ſame 
principles which gave occaſion to the revolution. It 
was ſaid that they had ſeen their error, and were 
now friends to government, from a principle of con- 
viction; but ſuch as knew them were certain that 
this was falſe ; for in their private cabals, and amon 
their friends, they fully diſcoyered their ſentiments 
concerning the good old cauſe. It gave great ground 
of ſuſpicion that this addreſs was a mere deluſion, 
when the town of Mancheſter, remarkable for its re. 
bellion in the year 1745, deo the lead in this pro- 
ceeding. 
The oppoſition on this accaſion ſet forth the con- 
duct of the addreſſers in the ſtrongeſt colours, and per- 
haps all the charity that was neceſſary was not prac- 
tiſed in their deſcriptions. It was ſaid that the ad- 
dreſſers were the legitimate offspring of tory towns, 
though they ſprung up accidentally in others from the 
rory party; and all the reproach of encouraging civil 
war and devaſtation was thrown, upon them: and it 
was added, that diſtraction at home and diſhonour a- 
broad were the conſtant effects of the predaminance 
of tory councils, ; Theſe charges were laughed-at on 
the. other fide, who being ſtrong in the ſanction of au- 
thority, turned the tables upon the whigs, and charg- 
ed them not only with cauſeleſs oppoſition, but with 
diſaffection to government ;z that if they appeared 
to ſupport it for a time, it was only becauſe they had 
rendered it ſubſervient to their own faction; but that 
whenever it was put upon an independent and re- 
ſpectable foundation, their eternal enmity, could not 


be concealed, | About this time the preachers began 
after 
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after à long intermiſſion to enter upon politics. 
Some of theſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Method - 
its began to revive the doctrines of paſſive obedience 
and non · reſiſtance, nearly as it had been aſſerted in 
the laſt century. By degrees this mode of preaching 
went higher, and all the jargon of Sir Robert Filmer 
was retailed in ſeveral pylpits. On the other hand, 
ſeveral clergymen, eſpecially amongſt the diſſenters, 
Fpouſed the cauſe of liberty with much fervour.— 
Among all the champions on either fide ot the queſ- 
tion, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much as Dr 
Price, who profeſſedly defended civil liberty, upon 
principles that all his opponents, who have been ve 
ry numerous, were neyer able to confute. Many in- 
genious things have been ſaid by Dr Johnſon and Dr 
Shebbeare, but it is eaſy to perceiye a penſion operat- 
ing through the whole of their diſcuſhons. 
Ihe whigs were now divided into two parties, or 
rather tories, under.colour of that name, oppoſed the 
real whigs. Their diſpute took now a new turn.— 
The court whigs, as they were called, reproached 
the other with having abandoned their principles. — 
They ſaid that true whigs were the ſtrongeſt ſuppori- 
ers, not the mean betrayers, of the rights of parliaz 
ment. That formerly whigs oppoſed the crown when 
it ſet up prerogatiye in oppoſition to parliament, but 
that now corrupt degenerate whigiſm, maliciouſly and 
unconſtitutionally, oppoſed the crown becauſe it act- 
ed in concurrence with parliament, and in ſupport of 
its inherent rights. That thoſe whom the oppoſition 
called tories, (at a time when toryiſm is loſt in loyal- 
ty and love of liberty) were much more deſerying the 
appellation of whigs, than they who now proſtituted 
Its ane, agd diſgraced | its principles by abetting an 
jnſolent 
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inſolent and ſlaviſh rebellion againſt the ſole guardians 
of freedom and order. 

The other party retorted theſe charges with ſcorn, 
They ſaid that the court whigs were fo fond of their 
new allies, the tories, that they had perfectly gleaned 
their opinions, arguments and language, and that they 
denied toryiſm to exiſt becauſe they had become to- 
ries themſelves. It was afferted that whigiſm did 
not conſiſt in ſupporting the power of parliament, or 
any other power, but of the rights of the people: 
That as long as parliaments protected theſe rights, ſo 
long was a parliament facred ; But if parliament 
ſhould become an inſtrument of invading them, it was 
no better in any reſpe&, and worſe in ſome, than 
any other inſtrument of arbitrary power; and that the 
ancient whigs, like the moderns, contended not for 
names, but for things. They affirmed further, that 
the tories now, as well as formerly, are true to their 
principles. They neyer quarrelled with a parliament 
of their own party; that is, a parliament ſubſervient 
on the crown, arbitrary, intolerant, and an enemy to 
the freedom of mankind. That if parliament deſtroy 
the liberty of the ſubject in America, they are turn- 
ing its principles every where. They ſaid, chat to be 
burdened by parliament is not law and liderty, as the 
tories, in the maſk of Whigs, have the effronte ry 
to aſſert; z but to have the public exigencies judged 
of, and its contribution aſſeſſed by a parliament or 
ſome aſſembly (the name is immarerial) of #ts. own 
choice, this is law and Uberty, and nothing elſe is ſo. 
Such - they ſaw were whig principles; becapſe if 
they were different, the whig principles could not 
form a ſcheme of liberty, but would be juſt as flaviſh 
as any that were imputed to the rankeſt ſlavery. * 

; ; a . NE 
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The nation by this method of reaſoning was diyid- 
ed and ſubdivided, and for a time became ſo much en- 
gaged in debates, that they forgot their own intereſts. 
Towards the meeting of parliament, they began to 
revive a little, and to throw off that langour which 
had for ſome time ſeized them. Petitions now met 
the addreſſes from various parts of the kingdom, and 
it was for ſome time doubrful which way the ſcale 
would preponderate. From cities of London and 
Briſtol very long repreſentations were preſented, 
dwelling chiefly upon the inefficacy of all the late co- 
ercive and reſtrictive meaſures; the miſchiefs which 
were inevitable to our trade from the deſtruction of 
the American commerce, and the advantage which 
our rival neighbours would derive from our diviſions: 

The diſtreſſes of the Newfoundland fiſhery be- 
came now an object of attention: government had not 
conſidered a point that every ordinary diſcerner might 
have perceived with half an eye. The Americans 
by way of retaliation had cut off all proviſions from 
the fiſhers in that part of the grorld, which threw 
them into the greateſt confuſion, and brought diſtreſs 
upon all thoſe who were employed by ſea or by land. 
To prevent the dreadful conſequence of famine, a 
number of ſhips, inſtead of being loaded with fiſh, 
were neceſſarily ſent off light to procure flour and pro- 
viſions where they were to be found. 

Upon the whole, it was computed, that to the 
ralue of a full half million ſterling was left in the bow- 
els of the deep, and for eyer loſt to mankind, by the 


| trik operations of the fiſhery bill. Thoſe who were 


averſe to the American meaſures conſidered the cala- 
mities which fell on the Britiſh fiſhery as a ſort of judg- 


ment from Heayeu againſt thoſe who made laws to 
deprive 
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deprive mankind of the benefits of nature. To the 
fame cauſe they were ready to attribute a dreadful 


tempeſt, the fury of which was chiefly diſcharged on 
the ſhores of Newfoundland. This awful wreck of 


nature, was as ſingular in its circumſtances, as fatal in 


its effects. The ſea is faid to have riſen thirty feet 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly. Above ſeven hundred boats 
with their people periſhed, and ſeveral ſhips with 
their crews. Nor was their miſchief leſs on the land, 
the waves overpaſſing all mounds, and ſweeping every 
thing before them. The ſhores preſented a ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle for ſome time after, and the fiſhing nets 
were hauled up loaded with human bodies. 
Ihe circumſtances together with the ill ſucceſs of 
the laſt campaign, and the difficulty of recruiting at 
home, ſeemed for a while to caſt a damp upon the 
ſpirits which had been raiſed and kept alive with ſo 
much induſtry, for carrying on the American war. 
But the court was not diſcouraged. Through all ob- 
ſtacles they proceeded directly to their object. They 
opened ſeveral negociations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, in order to ſupply the deficiency at home. It 
was however a matter of difficulty to procure the aid 
they wanted. The greatneſs of the diſtance, and the 
adventuring into a new world were terrifying, and 
rendered. the proſpe@ of return doubtful. Germany 
was the only open market for that ſort of merchan- 
diſe: but the ſending of its people to ſuch a diſtance 
being liable. to be — 2 contrary to che conſti- 
tution of the empire, might have happened to be re- 
ſented by the emperor, or by ſome other of the prin- 
ces of the empire. And provided the opinions or 
| -Qefires of men, who were conſtrained to act like ma- 
chines, had been matters at all to have been conſider- 


ed, the idea of ſuch a voyage to an inland Page 
who 
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who ſcarcely. knew the ſcaby report, muſt have been 
hareful and odious in the higheſt degree. 

ln theſe difficulties a negociation is ſaid to have 
been ſet on foot with the court of Peterſburgh for 
50,000 Ruſſians, but without effect. A long negoci- 
ation was alſo carried on at the Hague, for the Scotch 
Brigades, which had for many years been employed in 
the Dutch ſervice; and always been allowed to be re- 


cruited from Scotland; he Dutch who conſider 


their own caſe once to have been the ſame with that 
of the Americans, avoided falling into an inconſiſten- 
cy in helping to oppreſs others by rejecting the pro- 
poſal. The Dutch conſidered this war as extremely 
impolitical, and, except thoſe in the Scotch iutereſt, it 
was generally condemned over all Holland. It is not 
to the honour of Great Britain, that in all the coun- 
tries of Europe; in which public affairs are a ſubject of 
either writing or converſation, the general voice has 
been in favour of the Americans. It is ſaid that Vol- 

taire and Rouſſeau, who ſeldom agreed in any one 
thing, were unanimous in their opinion in behalf of 
America, and condemned the meaſures of the Britiſh 
miniſtry: It has been always affirmed by the friends 
of the miniſtry, that the oppoſition of their meaſures 


was frivolous and unreaſonable; and proceeded from 


diſaffection; bar even men and philoſophers quite un- 
intereſted, have had the fame opinion with thoſe that 
have been ſo unjuſtly charged with diſſaffection. 

After that the miniſtry were diſappointed in their 
hopes of aſſiſtance from Holland and Ruſſia, they 
were obliged to apply to the petty German princes 
for a ſuſſicient number. of their flaviſh vaſſals ro afliſt 
in enſlaving the colonies. Theſe little tyrants, who 
ſuppoſe that their ſubjects are made for no other pur- 


pole bur to ſerve the ends of their ambition, - and 
P ſupply 
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fapply that beggarly dignity which they affect to ſup- 
port, were ready to bring their ſlaves to ſo good a 
market, where they were ſecured in a ſufficient price 
for them, whether dead or alive, to uphold the taudry 
ſplendor of their deſpotical conrts. The princes of 
Heſſe and Brunſwick, and fome others of inferior ſig- 
nificance, furniſhed the quotas agreed for, but even 
theſe were {til inſufficient to-accompliſh the ſanguin- 
ary purpoſe of a miniſtry that thirſted greedily after 
blood. It was thought alſo neceſſary to fend five bat- 
talions of his Majeſty's electoral troops to the garri- 
ſons of Gibraltar, to replace the like number of Eng- 
lh forces, with an intention to increaſe the power of 
the Britiſh army in Ameriea. Had the liberties of 
all Europe been at ſtake, or the Proteſtant religion 
been in the utmoſt danger, the government of Britain 
could not have ſhewn more anxiety, than they did to 
have the coloniſts brought to unconditional ſubmiſſion 
to the will of miniſters. In the midſt of all this zeal 
and diligence to fulfil the ends of their ſchemes, they 
were dreadfully thwarted by the hand of Providence, 
which though they themfelves could not or would not 
perceiye jt, was obferved by all the world beſide, who 
had opportunity to contemplate the events. After 
providing 5000 oxen, 14,000 ſheep, and a vaſt num- 
ber of hogs, and large quantities of vegetables, toge- 
ther with gooo chaldrons of coals, and large abun- 
dance of ſour crout, with near half a million value of 
falt proviſions, the wind and weather proved unfavour- 
able. The fleet was detained upon our. coaſts, and 
taſſed about with tempeſts, till the greateſt part of 


the ſheep and hogs periſhed, ſo that the channel was 


ſtrewed with floating carcaſes of theſe animals. The 
ſour crout fermented too faſt, and of conſequence pe- 


riſked. The wind and weather did not prove favour- 
x a 
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able after they cleared the coaſt. In the mid - 
ſeas, wind and weather were particularly unfaveura - 
ble, and nearer they approached America the wind 
grew more contrary and tempeſtuous. The periodi- 
cal ſands blew full in their teeth, and drove them 
from the coaſt, and ſeveral of them were blown to the 
Weſt Indies, where they arrived in great diſtreſs. 
Others which were got entangled with the American 
coaſts, were either taken or ſeized in thoſe harbours 
and creeks, where they put in for ſhelter. The few 
that arrived at Boſton were prodigiouſly ſhattered, 

and their cargoes ſuffered greatly. Very little of the 
vaſt provifion, procured at an enormous, expence ar- 
rived at the place of its deſtination, 

The account of theſe diſaſters renderedthe miniſtry 
ſtill more unpopular, and the nation conſidered theſe 
misfortunes as much to proceed from miſmanagement 
as from accidental cauſes. They perceived that nei- 
ther the ſeaſon of the year, nor the courſe of the 
winds had been taken into the ſeheme of the miniſtry; 
that they had ſent away the fleets at an improper ſea - 
ſon, as if they intended to throw all the proviſions in- 
to the fea, and wantonly to waſte the ſubſtance of the 
nation. Their policy had failed in almoſt every thing, 
and their ſchemes were all abortive. Finding thar 
the nation was more and more diſguſted with their 
proceedings, they wanted to turn the views of the 
people to fame new object. Nothing is more ready 
to attract the attention, and affe& the minds of per- 
{ons of any failing, than objects of diſtreſs: the huma- 
nity of this country was now addreſſed in behalf of 
thoſe who had ſuffered in the American war, and a 
ſubſcription was opened about the end of the year, 
for the relief of the ſoldiers at Boſton, and of the wi - 
dows and children of thoſe that were lain. The 

ſcheme 


— 
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ſcheme was moſt liberally: ſupported, and ſeveral 
thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed in a ſhort time. 
That part of ihe ſcheme that related to the ſoldiers 
Wa conſidered as by no means an act of charity; for 

as government hid received money to ſupply the 
troops, it was thought fit they ſhould be ſupplied 
therewith, without begging from the public. Many 
therefore witheld ' their bounty both on that ac- 
count, and alſo out of principle, becauſe they would 
not have an hand in carrying on ſo unjuſt and un- 
righteous a war, as they conſidered this ro be. O. 


thers thought too much had been ſpent already, and 


therefore refuſed to give any ſupport to a ſcheme 
that only wouldin the end ruin the nation, To move the 
ſympathy of the nation, ſome ſhips were loaded with 
maimed ſoldiers, their wives and children, | in the moſt 
wretched condition. The preſent was a moſt pitiful 
ſpectacle; ; and exerted the humanity. of the benevo- 
lent. This was the firſt ocular demonſtration that we 
had at home that the Americans could fight. We 
had been told chat the provincials would not ſtand, 
that they run away at the ſight of our men; and few 
of our ſoldiers were either killed or aided: But 
20w:the queſtion. was in eyety one's mouth, who 
wounded and maimed them i in ſuch a manner? Hence 
it began to be believed, even at home, that the colo- 
niſts would fight, and that our loss had been greater 
than the miniſtry had told us. This ſubſcription was 
conſidered. as a ſort of political touchſlene, and the 
degree of attachment to government was ſuppoled to 
be meaſured by the extent of the, bounty. - - * 

The miniſtry were now at their laſt ſhift with re 
gard to means. to be uſed to keep the ſpirit of the 
people i in favour of the American war. Conſpiracies 


were contrived to throw reproach upon the lords 
and 
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and gemlemen in oppoſition to the meaſures of go- 
yernment, and the moſt diſlingaiſhed noblemen and 
gentlemen were pointed at. They were charged 
with being the incendiaries, who by their dark and 
wicked practices had kindled the war. This kind of 
ſtile was crammed into many addrefles, and the news- 
papers were induſtriouſly filled with it. It was confi 
dently aſſerted in theſe miniſterial vehicles of ſcandal 
and abuſe, that a yery great namber of letters from 
the moſt conſiderable peers and members of parlia- 
ment had been intercepted, and were actually in the 
hands of government. Theſe it was faid would be 
laid before The council of the nation, when the tower 
would be ſpeedily fitted with perſons of rank, and a 
rich harveſt of impeachments and puniſhments ſuc- 
ceed. This ſcandal was carried ſo far, that it was 
ſaid, a number of the members of both houſes who 
were deſcribed and underſtood, would not venture to 
attend their duty in parliament at the meeting there- 
of. Theſe were impotent malicious ſhifts, which ge- 
nerally attend a weak cauſe, and are never practiſed 
unleſs by deſperate and wicked men. They always 
ſuggeſt the crimes which they accuſe others of, and 
ſometimes put into the minds of bad men, to do What 
they never would have thought of. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion of an an ex- 
traordinary report of a conſpiracy went abroad, 
which at firſt ſeemed alarming, but in the end appear- 


ed as full of folly as it was of wickedneſs. This mat- 


ter is ſo well known, and was ſo fully ſer forth in the 
gazette and other papers, that it is needleſs to en- 
large upon it. It may ſuffice to obſerve, that Mr 
Sayre, a banker in London, and an American by birth, 
was accuſed of a defign of ſeizing the perſon of rhe 
king, to convey him out of the nation, and then 

overturn 
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overturn the government; The means faid to have 
been provided for this end were ſo inadequate, that 
it could hardly have entered into the minds of any 
perſon n the uſe of their reaſon, either to have con- 
trived ſuch a ſcheme, or to have believed the exiſtence 
of ſuch a contrivance. The concluſion of this mat- 
ter demonſtrated the folly and wickedneſs of the a- 
gents, and the diſtreſs of government for ſchemes to 
divert the minds of the people from brooding upon 
their blunders and miſmanagement. It never hap- 
pens under wiſe governments that ſuch inadequate 
means are propoſed to anſwer ſuch purpoſes, in all 
ſtates where they have ranked among the follies and 
infirmities of the itates, or ſtateſmen who have pur- 
ſued them. And this feeble device to ſcandalize the 
patriots, will ſtand poſted among the follies of the 
- Britiſh miniſtry for this year, in all the records where 
it is mentioned. Thoſe who were in the oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the miniſtry, held his Majeſty's 
perſon as ſacred as his moſt intimate cabinet friends, 
and in all things that belonged to his real honour 
would have ventured more than thoſe who accuſed 
them of diſſaffection. Thoſe who are guilty of gir- 
ing princes bad council, are never thoſe that can 
ſafely be truſted in the time of imminent danger. 
Since the days of Floddenfield, one honeſt man like 
the Earl of Douglas, is worth. all the nobles of a na- 
tion for the ſafety and honour 'of a Sovereign. | 
The ſpeech from the throne fully declared the re- 
ſolution of the cabinet, and narhing but war and un - 
conditional ſubmiſſion was propoſed to the coloniſts. 
The various addreſſes echoed the ſame doctrine, and 
the majority in parliament confirmed whatſoever che 
miniſtry propoſed, The minority made a good de · 
fence, and oppoſed with much ſpirit the addrefi that 
| N 
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was propoſed to be made to the King's ſpeech. The 
fpeech was taken to pieces, and every part of it molt 
ſeverely examined. The miniſters were charged 
with having brought their ſovereign into rhe moſt dif- 
graceful and unhappy ſituation of any monarch now 
living. Their conduct had already wreſted the ſcep- 
tre of America out of the hands of their ſovereign, 
and now they wanted to attempt impoſſibilities, to 
recover what they had loſt through wantonneſs and 
iacapacity. The charge brought againſt the colo- 
niſts with reſpe& to their intention of independency 
from the beginning of the controverſy was refuted by 
arguments which the miuiſteraliſts could not contra- 
dict. It was affirmed againſt them, and they could 
not refute it, that their accuſing the coloniſts of this 
deſign was only to cover their own guilt and miſma- 
nagement; and that the Americans had not behaved 
inſidiouſly, but fairly and openly in all their tranſac- 
tions with government: that they had from the begin- 
ning told the miniſtry, openly, honeſtly, and boldly, 
without diſguiſe or reſerve, and declared to all the 
world, that they would not ſubmit to be taxed arbi- 
trarily by any body of men whatſoever, where they 
were not repreſented, They did not whifper not 
conceal theit ſentiments m this particular, bat had from 
the beginning ſpoken uniformly the fame language: 
They had plainly told what they would do if preſſed 
tothe laſt extremity, and therefore the miniſtry were 
fully informed from the beginning with their whole de- 
fign. But the accuſations now brought againſt them 
were only mean patched coverings of the nakedneſs 
of baſe actions, which all men that were not loſt ro 
every feeling of human nature would be aſhamed of. 
The miniſtry could not at this time pretend that 
they had gone blindfold into thoſe fooliſh and abfurd 
meafures 
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meaſures which they were bent in purſuing ; for they 
had been warned every ſeſſion of parliament what 
would be the iſſue. Their meaſures ſeem to have 
proceeded from wilfulneſs and obfſtinacy, rather than 
from ignorance and miſtake: they were bent upon 
bringing the colonies to unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
with a view to render them ſubſervient to arbitrary 
. purpoſes of government, to ſerve their own pafſions 
and appetites tor penſions aid places. 

It appears ſomewhat ſtrange. that at this time, and 
erer ſince, the miniſtry have thrown the reproach of 
the ill ſucceſs of the American war, upon the gentle- 
men in the oppoſition, when there bas never been any 
thing demanded in parliament for carrying it on, but 
has been granted according to their own defires and 
wiſhes. They were indeed fore warned by men who 
ſaw more clearly than they either did or would ſee, 
what would be Ge iflae of ſuch wild and impolitic 
meaſures; and were adviſed to deſiſt from ruining the 
empire; Tliis was all that the minority ever did, 
and this was all that they could charge them with in 
carrying on the American war, or interrupting its 
intended ſucceſs. The miniſtry fplit upon a rock 
which has rained them all along. They truſted to 
the information of their own penſioned Governors, 
who having fallen out with che coloniſts, were care- 
ful to miſreprefent them, and to deceive their maſters 
for the ſake of their own emolument and advantage. 
Theſe hirelings of State were now ſo ſoüred by the 
oppoſition of the people to their meaſures and deſigns, 
and had met with ſuch diſappointments, that their 
whole information to government was dictated by a 
fettled revenge. 
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The deſign of bringing in foreign troops oecaſioned 
a long and ſevere debate in parliament... This mea- 
{are was cenſured both as illegal and impolitical. To 
bring in a foreign force into the Britiſh dominions was 
conſidered contrary to the law of the land, and ex- 
poſing our. own weakneſs; and moreover ſhewed a 
deſign in government, rather than not rule abſolutely 
over their-own ſubjects, to cringe to German ſlaves, 
to help them to ſupport their tyranny, It was ſaid, 
that thoſe who would not hear the reaſonable requeſts 
of their own ſubjects, were now turned ſuppliants to 
petty ſtates for aid to ſupport their en mea - 
ſures. , 

There are times of general infatuation, when even 
thole who: diſapprove of the public meaſures that 
tend to ruin them, gave them as much ſupport as if 
they were conducted with the greateſt wiſdom, and 
were calculated to promote their true intereſts, Tho' 
the country gentieinen in parliament were called up: 
on to mind their own inrereſts nd to oppoſe 
thoſe ſteps of the miniſtry which led to the ruin of 
the nation, yet they ſtill voted wich the court, and 
divided in general with the miniſter. 'they- were 
aſked if they would for ever ſuffer their eyes to be 
bliaded, and not ſafter themſelves ro ſee the deitruc- 
tive meaſures that were carrying on, without once 
heſitating or reflecting upon the common ruin in which 
they were involving themſelves and the whole nation ? 
Would they till follow without examination or enqui- 
ry, thoſe leaders that had deceived: nd - miſled them 
in every thing, until they had brought the nation in- 
to its preſent diſaſtrous ſituation? Had rhey yer had 
ume to conſider the diſſiculties attending the {upport 
of 709,000 men, on the other fide the Atlantic? Had 
they conſidered, or made any calculation, how many 

Q | thouſand 
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chowſand tons of ſhipping would be neceſſary for 
their conveyance and for their ſupport, or what the 
expence might amount to, of ſupplyiag them from 
Smithfield market, with vegetables, and all other 
neceſſaries from London and its neighbourhood. 
Theſe were matters of ſerious conſideration. The 
land tax Was to be raiſed to four ſhillings in the pound 
and the moſt ſanguine imaginatiou could icarcely 
hope that ever it would be again lowered, even ſup- 
poling the moſt fortunate change of circumſtances. — 
Many arguments were uſed by the minority to ſhew 
the preſent evils, and future bad tendency of carry- 
ing on the American war; but the miniſtry were fo 
full of their own ſcheme of ſubjugating the coloniſts, 
that they would liſten 10 no advice, however ſalutary. 
Theſe diſputes proceeded from the King's ſpeech, 
and they are ſo long and redious, that to give them 
at full length would be irkſome to the reader. It 13 
ſufficient to obſerve, that the debates were princi- 
cipally carried on for and againſt an addre!s to the 
King, on account of the ſpeech from the throne. The 
amendment propoſed by the minority was rejected by 
the majority, and the original queſtion carried for 
the addreſs without a diviſion. 

The next topic of debate was concerning the 
ſending of Hanoverian troops to Gibraltar. In this 
debate, the friends of the miniſter were divided in 
their opinion; even thoſe who had warmly ſupported 
the American war oppoſed this meaſure, and when 
the meaſure came to be debated, the miniſter found 
many of rhoſe he thought were his friends joined 
with thoſe in the oppoſition, It was inſiſted upon in 
the moſt peremptory terms, that the meaſure was ille- 
gal and unconſtitutional in the laſt degree; that it 
Pas repugnant and ſubverſive of the principles of = 
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bill of rights ; that it would eſtablith a precedent of 
a moſt alarming and dangerous tendency, ay it recog- 
nized a right in the crown to introduce foreigners in- 
two Britain; and to raiſe armies without the conſent of 
parliament; that it was ſtill more alarming, and re- 
quired the more immediate reprobation, from its be- 
ing wanton and unneceffary in point of policy, and 
from its being ſo ſtrenuouily defended by the miniſters, 
both bf which afforded too much room for apprehen- 
ſion, that irs avowed purpoſes covered others of a ve- 
ry different nature; The miniſtry vindicated the 
meaſures upon the plea of neceſlity, and the ground 
of precedent, namely, that of the Dutch troops being 
brought into England in the year 1745. It was alſo 


inſuted upon as thoroughly legal and conſtitutional, 


and the crown lawyers endeavoured to reſtrain the 
conſtruction of the bill of rights, by ſhewirg that its 
operation extended no farther than this iſland; The 
miniſter was now puſhed hard, both by ſome of his 
friends and thoſe who had been uniformly in the op- 
poſition, to ſhew his real intention in propoſing ſuch 


a clauſe in the addreſs to the King, as hinted that 


they conſidered it as a fayout to have Hanoverian 
troops ſeat to Gibraltar, and wanted him to give aſ- 
ſurance, that if the addreſs was ſuffered co pals in 
that form, that he would on ſome future day to be 
appointed, bring the legality of the meaſure under 
the conſideration of the Houſe. The miniſter was 
however abſolutely inflexible upon that point. He 
conſidered this pee viſhneſs of his party as deſerving 
rather reprehenſion than indulgence. They could 
obtain no direct anſwer from him; and at length, 
when he could no longer ſhift an anſwer, he ſaid, 
vith an apparent indifference, which he ſuppoſed 


would intimidate the deſerters, that another time 
would 
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would afford a firter opportunity of diſcuſſiug the ſub. 
ject than the preſent. Many of the country: gentle- 
men conſidered this ſteadinefs of the miniſter es ex- 
ceedingly ill-timed; but he had as much intereſt and 
addreſs as to fer matters to right for ihe preſent, and 
got the threatened ſtorm put over. 

One particular circumſtance which attended theſe 
debates, was the defection of General Conway from 
adminiſtration; who after expreſſing bis utmoſt de- 
teſtation of that miniſterial principle, that perſons hold- 
ing places muſt implicitly ſupport government in all 
caſes whatſoever, and however contrary to their prin- 
ciples; he then condemned in the moſt decifire terms 
the American war, which he declared to be cruel, un- 
natural, and unneceſſary; calling it in plain terms a 
butchery of his fellow ſubjects, and to which his con- 
ſcience forbad him to give aſſent. He condemned e- 
very idea of conquering the coboniſts, upon all the 
rules of jnflice, expediency, and practibility. He 
ſpoke in the moſt unreſeryed terms againſt the right 
of taxation, and wiſhed to fee the declaratory law re- 
pealed, though it had been paſſed under his own auſ- 
pices, hen in adminiſtration; and though on abſtract 
legal principles lie thought it right, and at the time of 
paſſing proper and neceftary, rather than it ſhould be 
employed to colour deſigns the moſt oppoſite to the 
intentions publicly declared of thoſe who fupported 


it in parliament, and particularly oppoſite to tboſe of 


his own at the time af his moving it. He called upon 
the miniſter to give ſome information concerning the 


ſtate of affairs in America, that they might know? 


with certainty upon what ground they ſtood, and 
were likely hereafter to ſtand, before they paſſed 2 
bloody addreſs which would be a ſtanding record a- 
gainſt them, and which, notruhſtanding the proſuſion 

| of 
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of ſophiſtical arguments, that were now uſed to be 
palmed upon them, by endeavcuring to explain away 
it- ſubſtance, and to repreſent it ouly as froth and com- 
pliment, would not only be found acurbupon, but muſt 
in a great degree influence their conduct throughout 
the ſeſſion, notwithſtanding any information they 
might have to the contrary. Some of the country 
gentlemen likewiſe ſaid, they had gone with the mi- 
niſter in the preceding ſeſhon, upon the ſuppoſition, 
that he had given them authentic information with 
regard ro America, but now finding by the event that 
tiey had been impoſed upon, and totally deceived, it 
became abſolutely neccflary to have a full and clear 
{tate of affairs laid before them, prior to their enter- 
ing upon any buſineſs upon the ſubject. 

This matter preſſed very hard upon adminiſtration; 
and vexed them exceedingly. The accounts from A. 
merica were at this time unfavourable ; and it was 
doubtful whether we had any thing left there. The 
miniſter had influence enough to ſtave off any particu- 
lar enquiry concerning information that was in his 
poſſeſſion. but there was as much already gone abroad 
and publiſhed from other ſoarces. as rerdeted it diffi- 
cult ro account for the failure of ſucceſs in many in- 
ſtances, and to guard againſt the cenſure which of 
courſe attended it. Indire&t acknowledgments were 
made, that matters bad not been carried on as could 
have been wiſhed, but where the error lay they could 
not tell: but that a great force was now to be ſent 
ont, which would inſure ſucceſs, and matters would 
take anew turn. Thus did the miniſtry promiſe one 
time after another, without having either any formed 
plan or deſign that had the ſmalleſt probability in them. 

The Duke of Grafton at this time deſerted the mi- 
niſtry, which alarmed them greatly ;—he gave for a 

| reaſon 
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reaſon that they had miſled him by ſalſe information, 
and had never given a true account of the ſtate of A- 
merican affairs : that they had never given a true ac- 
count of the facts with regard to the diſpoſition of the 
coloniſts, and that he had always been made to believe 
that matters would never come to an extremity of that 
nature which had happened, but that an appearance 
of coerſion was all that was requiſte to eſtabliſh a re- 
conciliation, and that the ſtronger government appear- 
ed, and the better it was ſupported, the ſooner all dif. 
putes would be adjuſted. He declared, that nothing 
leſs than a repeal of all the American laws which had 
been paſſed ſince the year 1763, could now reſtore 
peace and happineſs, or prevent the molt deſtructive 
and fatal confequences—conſequences which could 
not even be thought of without feeling the utmoſt de- 
gree of grief and horror. In the Houſe of Lords it 
was fairly proved, upon the Duke of Mancheſter's mo- 
tion concerning the Hanoverian troops, that it was in- 
conſiſtent with the bill of rights to bring in foreign 
troops, without an act of parliament, into any part of 
the Britiſh dominions; and that the doing thereof was 
diſſolving the conllitution, and ſetting aſide the laws 
of the land, whereby the crown was made ſuperior to 
all law, and the liberties of the ſubject totally over- 
turned. The debates upon this lubject on this occa- 
ſion were warm, and all the arguments in favour ofar- 
bitrary power, and thoſe agaiaſt it, were canvaſſed a- 
gain and again. Some lawyers maintained doctrines in 
defence of the meaſures totally oppoſite to tic whole 
Britiſh conſtitution, for which they were ſeverely re- 
proved. | 

After many debates to no 3 the eſtimates 
for carrying ion the war were laid before parliament, 


and paſſed by a large majority. After this, ſome 
changes 
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changes happened in adminiſtration. The Duke of 
Grafton reſigned the privy ſeal, and vas ſucceeded 
by the Earl of Dartmouth, who was ſucceeded by 
Lord George Germaine. The Earl of Rechford hav- 
ing retired from buſineſs, was ſucceeeded by Lord 
Weymouth, who had continued out of employment 
ſince his reſignation on the affair of Faulkland's I- 
land. Several other changes happened about this 
time, according as the humours of the court chanced 
to operate. 

The peticion of the congreſs, which had been deli- 
rered to his Majeſty by Mr Penn, became now the ſub- 
jet of a warm debate. A copy of this petition was 
brought before the Lords, among ſeveral other pa- 
pers, when a noble Duke in oppoſition obſerved, that 
he ſaw Mr Penn below the bar, and moved that he 
might be examined, in order to eſtabliſh the authenti- 
city of the petition, before they entered into any de- 
bates upon its contents, thereby to obviate the doubts 
which might ariſe upon that head, and be a mean of 
interrupting their proceedings. This motion alarm- 
ed the miniſtry exceedingly- They eaſily perceived 
that rhe motion was not merely intended to authenti- 
cate the petition, but that it extended to laying be- 
fore the Houſe all the information concerning Ameri- 
ca, Which they could draw from a perſon ſo much 
maſter of the tubje& as Mr Penn. They objected to 
the motion in point of order; on its informality ; on 
its want of precedent, being contrary co the eſtabliſh- 
ed mode of pro-eeding ; that the bringing in of extra- 
neous matter by ſurpriſe, and breaking in upon rhe 
molt ſerious and important deliberations, by ſuddenly 
calling their intention off to the examination of wit- 
neſſes, and to new ſubjects of diſcuſſion, would be de- 
irudtive of the order and gravity which always diſt in- 


guiſhed 
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b guiſhed their proceedings. They alſo contended that ! 
this meaſure would eſtabliſh.a moſt pernicious prece- , 
dent, as it would neceſſarily follow, that every petitiou n 
from whatever quarter of the globe, mult be accompa- » 
- niet by evidence to eſtabliſh its authenticity. Tbey 00 
- obſerved; irhar2amproper;.queliions might be aſked it 


Mr Nenn, which might draw from him what might 
tend to prejudice tm with reſpect to his private for. P. 
tune and affairs in America; that bis evidence might 

have the fame effed with reſpeRt to others who were 

jriends to government in America, and who, by a pub- 
lie expoſure of their private conduct in its | favour, 
would be liable to perſonal danger; and ruin to their 
fſortunes. Theſe trifling objections were all anſwer. 
ed in ſuch a manner, that none of ihe miniſteriz/iſts 
could make a reply, but the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 36 to 22. The nobleman who made the 
motign, and who is remarkable for his perſeverence, 
ine another, that Mr Penn be examined at the bar 
the next day. Tho? this motion could not he de- 
cently refuled, yet ſo diſagreeable was every ſpecies 
of enquiry to the miniflry, that another debate atoſc 
upon it; but it was at length agreed that he ſhould 
be examined, at a time appointed, which was the 1oth 

of December. f 

Many curious particulars came out in n the examina- 
tion of Mr Penn. which government would have de- 
ſired neyer to have, been known. He informed the 

Houſe in the moſt clear and diſtin& manner of all the 

particulars concerning which he was interrogated, 

and ſpoke with an ingenuity that did him much ho- 
nor. He informed them concerning what the colo- 

niſts intended to do, and what they did not, and a- 


mong other things, declared that they had no inten. 
tion 
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tion to attempt independency, unleſs: they were dri- 
ven to it by the violence of the mother country. He 
made no heſitation in declaring the {ſtrength of his 
own province, and informed them that the colony 
contained 60,000 men able to carry arms; that of 
theſe 20,000 had entered voluntarily to ſerve with- 
out pay, and were armed and embodied before his de- 
parture. Beivg aſked concerning that volunteer 
torce, he replied, that it included men of rhe beſt 
fortune and character in the province, and that it was 
compoſed generally of men who were poſſeſſed of- 
property, either landed or otherwiſe. That an ad- 
ditional body of 4,500 minute men had ſince been 
raiſed in the province; who were to be paid when cal- 
led out to ſervice. That they had the means and 
materials of caſting iron cannon in great plenty; that 
they caſt braſs cannon in Philadelphia, and that they 
made ſmall arms in great abundance and perfection. 
He concealed nothing that could be of ſervice to in- 
form this nation of what was her intereſt and duty to 
obſerve; concerning the colonies. 

After the examination was finiſhed, the Duke of 
Richmond who had propoſed it, made a motion for 
reconciliation with America upon the footing of the 
petition, which after a long debate was rejected by a 
large majority, and matters left to proceed upon 
the ruinous plari upon which they had been hitherto 
carried ou. It was eaſy to perceive that government 
was determined to purſue the ſanguinary mea- 
ſure of reducing the colonies ro unconditional 
ſubmiſhon in ſpite of all conviction of the im- 
a thereof; for though all conciliatory 
chemes were rejected, the prohibitory act was 
brought in and ſupported witli great zeal. This bill 
was a full proof of the lengths they intended to go, 
and fully ſhewed the extent of their purpoſes. This act 

R totally 


730 STORY oT 4. p. . 
totally forbade all trade and intercourſe with the thir- 


teen united colonies. All. property belonging to the 
Americans whether of ſhips or goods, on the high 
feas, or in the harbours, are dechred forfeited to the 
captors, being the ofſicers and crews of his Na- 
elty's ſhips of war,; and ſeveral clauſes of the bill 
were inſerted, to facilitate and leffen the expence 
of the condemnation of prizes, and the recovery 
of prize money. There were ſeveral other clauſes 
in this bill inconſiſtent with all: the rules of Juſtice 
and found: policy, which gave the. Congrefs a ſuffi 
eient handle in point of argument for proceeding to 
their act of independency. They were now thrown 
out ef the King's protection, and made rebels and 
aut · laws by a ne w act of parllament, Which was con. 
ſidered by tlie mas inconſiſtent with thek ſeveral laws of 


the conſtitution; for Wh rea ſon it was argued that 


the compad between the King and the people being 
thereby « diſſolved by an act of the ruling powers, the 

people in the colonies were thereby freed from all 
obligations of obedience, and were again brought 
batkrto a ſtare of nature. There appeared a real 
want of wiſdom and jultice | in this prohibitory bill ; for 
though they had yet no proof that the province 
of Georgia had acceded to the affociation, yet that 
province was included in the bill, and given up by au- 
thority of parliament to be plundered by every war- 
ſhip that ſnould come upon the coaſt. But what was 
moſt barbarous and abſurd in the reſtraining act was, 
that all thoſe who ſhould be taken on board any Ame- 
rican veſſels were indiſeriminately to be compelled 
without diſtinction of perſons to ſerve as common 
fajlors in our ſhips of war. This was a refinement in 
ryranny, which was worſe than death, and which the 


moſt ſavage: nations 255 ne rer thought of nor prac- 
. ; * 
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tiſed. To make priſoners, who ſhould have the miſ- 
fortune to be taken in this plundering war, fight a- 
gainſt their own families, kindred and countrymen, 
and after being plundered themſelves, to. become ac- 
complices in plundering their brethren, was a ſtretch 
of cruelty beyond the invention of heathens, and 
could only be deviſed by papiſts or jacobites. This 
cruelty was ſtill heightened by this dreadful cireum - 
ſtance, that theſe unhappy perfons who were thus 
compelled were ſubject to che articles of war, and 
liable to be ſhot for deſertion. This deviliſh and ty- 
rannical law reſembled much the Scotch law. of in- 
quiſition, by which the priſoner was ſqueezed or rack- 
ed with boots and thumbikias till he diſcovered all 
his friends or accomplices, and thereby was made 
the inſtrument of the ruin of thoſe that were deareſt 
to him, and whom he loved beſt. If ever any human 
creature ſhall in any age of the world attempt to vin- 
dicate or colour this law with the varniſh of humani- 
ty, he muſt be by all the friends of human nature con- 
ſidered, as allied to a rank of beings who are ſtran- 
gers to all idea ot mercy and benevolence. To be © 
reduced to ſuch a condition as this law ſuppoſes, is 
the laſt degree of wretchedneſs, and indignity to 
which human nature can be ſubjected. It obliged 
Engliſhmen to practiſe a cruelty unknown to the 
molt ſavage nations. Such a compulſion upon priſoners 
as this bill enfarced was never known to be practiſed in 
any caſe of war orrebellion ; and the only examples of 
this ſort that can be produced muſt be tound amongſt 
pirates, the out laws and enemies of human ſociety. 
The chiet author of this tyrranical law may caſily be 
traced from a ſpeech of a certain law Lord, who de- 
clared while the bill was depending, That we were 
not now to conſider the queſtions of criginel, 
right --. 
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parte ; and the 1 of hs cauſe muſt give way 
to our preſent ſiruation. To this he applied the la- 
conic ſpeech of a Scotch ſoldier of fortune | in the ſer- 
vice of Guſtavus Adolphus, who pointing to the e- 
nemy, faid to his men, See you thoſe lads ; kill them 
or they will kill you. Such a ſpeech from one of the 
ſirſt judges of the nation, ſhews plainly what juſtice 
we may expect, provided our juries do not protect us. 
The ſevereſt puniſhment. that could he inflifted upon 
ſuch an enemy to human nature, would be to confine 
him to be a perpetual witneſs of ſupreme benevolence 
and philanthropy. It is ſufficient to rouſe the reſent- 
mentot all who have the ſmalleſt degree of humanity 
in them to bear or read ſuch a fpeech. It brings to 
the readers remembrance a ſpeech which Milton puts 
into the mouth of one of his ien 1 5 7 EVIL, 
BE/THOU,MY- 00D." | 
| The;icoloniſts who had c deferred the pro- 
, ject of independeney, which was ſuggeſted to them 
by the meaſures of the parliament, were now driven 
to this meaſure by the violent proceedings that have 
been already mentioned. They found that they 
were now to be proſecuted with all the vengeance 
that the government could inſlict, and that while they 
remained in a ſtate of dependance upon Great Bri- 
tain, no nation could afford them any aſſiſtance. They 
| therefore came to a reſolution to declare themſelves 
independent (tates, and to renounce all allegiance to 
the Britiſh government, and all political connection 
with the mother country. In their declaration of inde- 
pendency they give the reaſons of their provercingh 
. - 
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ing their Allegiance to the King of Great Britain. 
n C ON GRE s 8, July 4, 1776. 


A DECLARATION by the RrraTSsENTATIVs 
ofthe UNITED STATE S of America, in 
General Congreſs aſſembled, | | 


When in the courſe of human events it becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the political bands 
which have congeded them with another, and to aſ- 
ſume among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and 
equal ſtation to which the laws of natute and of Na- 
ture's God intitle them, a decent reſpect to the opĩ · 
niong of mankind requires that they ſhould declare 
the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparation. 

We hold thoſe truths to be ſelf-evident ; that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs. I hat to ſecure theſe rights, governments are 
inſtituted among men, deriving their juſt powers from 
the conſent of the. governed; and, whenever any form 
of government becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it 
js the right of the people to alter. and aboliſh it, and 
to inſtitute a new government, laying its foundation on 
fach principles, and organizingits powers in fuchform, 
as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their ſafety 

a and 
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and happineſs. Prudence indeed will dictate that go- 
vernmentrs long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for 
light and tranſſent cauſes ; and accordingly all expe. 
rience hath ſhewi, that mankind are more diſpoſed te 
ſuffer, while evils are ſufterable, than to right them- 
ſelyes by aboliſhing the forms to which they are ac- 
cuſtomed; but, when a long train of abuſes and uſur. 
pations, parſing invariably the ſame object, evinces a 
deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch goveru- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future ſe- 
curity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of theſe 
colonies, and ſuch is now the neceſſity which conſtrains 
them to alter their former] ary of government. 
The hiſtory of the preſent — , is a 
hiſtory of repeated injuries and bee all having 
in direct object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyr- 
ran over theſe ſtares. To prove. this, let facts be 
ſubwitted to a candid world. 

He has refuſed his aſſent to laws, the moſt whole- 
ſome and neceſſary for the public good, 

He has forbidden his goyernors to paſs laws. of im- 
mediate' and preſling i importance, unleſs ſuſpended in 
their operation till his aſſent ſhould be obtained; 
and, when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend them. 

He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accom- 
modation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe 
people would relinquiſh the rights of repreſentation 
in the legiſlature; a right ineſtimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legiſlative bodies at places 
unuſual, ebert, and diſtant from the depoſi- 
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tory of their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his meaſure. 

He has diſſolved Repreſentative” $ Houſes repeated - 
ly, for oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his invaſions on 
the rights of rhe people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolu- 
tion, to cauſe others. to be erected; whereby the le- 
giſlative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large for their exerciſe ; the 
State remaining in the mean time expoſed to all the 
dangers of invaſion from without, and conxulſions 
within. 

He has ende dydured to prevent the en of 
thefe States; for that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for 
cacuraliiditoe of foreigners, refuſing to paſs others to 
encourage their mi rations hither, and railing the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. ng | 

He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by 
refuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing juciciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their ſalaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent 
hither ſwarms of officers to harraſs our people, and” 
eat out their ſubſiſtence. 

He has kept among ns in times of peace ſtanding 
armies, without the confent of our legiſlatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and ſuperior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to ſubject us to a ju- 
riſdiction foreign to our conllitution, and unacknow- 


ledged by our laws, giving his aſſent to their preten- 
ded aQts of legiſlation * 


For 
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For quartering large bodies of armed p among 
us: 

For protecting them, by a mock wal, from, puniſh- 
ment for any murders which they ſhould commit 
on the inhabitants of theſe States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of ny 
world: 

For, impoſing taxes on us ; wichout our conſent: 

For depriving us, iu 8 caſes, of the benefit of 
trial byq ur: 

For tranſportiag us 1 9505 ſeas to be tried for pre- 
rended offences: 

For aboliſhing. the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 
neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as 
to render it at once an example and ſit inſtrument for 
introduciũg che {ame abſolute rule into theſe colonies: 

For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our moſt 
valuable laws, and altering tundamentally the forms 
of our governments : 

For ſuſpending ovr own legiſlatures, and declaring 
theniſelyes inveſted with power to legiſlate for us in 
all caſes whatſocver. 

He has abdicared government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war againſt us. 


* 


He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, 


burnt our towns," and deſtroyed the lives of our peo- 
ple. | 

He is; at this time, tranſporting large armies of ſo- 
reign mercenaties, to complete the works of death, 
deſolation, and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
ſtances of cruelty and perfidy ſcarcely paralleled in 
the moſt barbarous ages, and Fey, Anworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 


He 
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He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, | taken cap- 
tive on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their'coun- 
try, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themſelyes by their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſurtecions amongſt us, 


and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 


our frontiers the mertileſs Indian ſayages, Whoſe 


known rule of warfare is an undiftinguiſhed deſftruc- 


tion of all ages, ſexes, aud conditions. 


In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we Have petiti, 
oned fot᷑ redreſs, in the moſt humble terms; our re- 


peated petitions have been anſwered only by repeat- 


ed j injury Aprince, / whoſe character is thus marked 


by every act which may define à tyrant is unt ha 


the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to Gifs Bri- 
tiſh'brechren, We have warned them frequently of 
attempts, by their legiſlature; to extend an un war- 


rantable juriſdiction over us; we hare reminded 


them of the circumſtances of our emigration and ſer- 


tlement here; we have; appealed” te their native juſ- 


tice and magnanimity ; and we have conjured them 
by the ties of our common kindred, to ares theſe 
uſurpations, which would inevitably iuterrupt our 
connections and correſpondenee, They to have 


been deaf to the voice of juſtice and conſanguin- 


ity: We muſt therefore acquieſce in the neceſſity 


which Ts our ſeparation, and hold them, as 


we hold the reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peaee friends. 

We, therefore, the reprefentatives of the United 
States of America, in general congreſs aſſembled, ap- 
pealing ro the Supreme Judge of the world, for the 


r2Qtrude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
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The * of the good peagle of theſe colopies, 
ſolemnly. publiſh and: declare, that theſe united colo- 
nies ate, and of right. ought to be, Tree and Indepon- 
dent States, and that" they are abſolved from all Ale. 
glance to the Britiſi crown, and iat all political con- 
neftion betwixt them and the ſtate of Great Britain, 
is, and ought" to be, totally diſſolsed; and that as 
and independent ſtates, they have; full poyer to 
evy war, conclude; peace,/coniratt\allianges, eflablich 
commerce; and do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent ſtates may of right do. And Tor the ſup - 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
Protection, of Divine Providence, We. putyally pledge 
to tach other our lives; our fortund and our Raced 


der. it n de 
Signed by veg, and in behalf of the Cong res, 
eee e "LIQRAN: HANCOCK, Prevent, 


Atteſt Charles Thonfon, Secretary. 5 
Articles of canfederation and perpetual union be- 
Atwren the States of New Hampſhire, Maſſachu- 
ſeti's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New-York, 
- Pennſylvania, the counties of 'Newcaltle, Kent, 
- andSufſex on Pelaware-River, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North - Carolina, South - Carolina, Georgia, 
=_— B. Theſe articles of confederation, after baving 
| | been long weighed, and diſcuſſed, line by line, i in 
| the coligreſs, were at length reſolyed upon, and 
|  figned by all the delegates, the 4th of Oftober, 
1776, at Philadelphia, ſuch as F nt are here ſet 
forth, and in conſequence were immediately ſent 

10 the other ſtates to'be confirmed by them, © 

| Article I. 

THE "Thirteen States .above-mentioned, contede- 
rate themſelves under the title of The United State: 
| — . 

III. 
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I. 

They contrad: each in Their ü name, by we 
preſent conſtitution, a reciprocal rreary of alliance 
and friendfhip for their common defence, för the 
maintenanee of their liberties. and for their general 
and mutual advantage; obliging themſelves to aſſiſt 
each other againſt all violence that inay threaten: 

or any one of them, and to repel in common alt the 
attacks that may be levelled againſt all or auy, one of 
them, on account of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, 
or under any other pretext " a 1 
II 

ach ike Pierees to themſelves alone les exclus 
five right of regulating their internal government; 
and of framing laws in all matters that are not includ- 
ed in the articles of the preſent confederation; and 
which cannot any way prejudice the ſame. 

IV. 


No re in particitlar ſhall either ſend. or receive 
embaſſies, begin any nego ociation, contract any en- 
gagements, form any alliances, conclude any creaties 
with any king, prifice, or power whatſoever, without 
the confent of the United States aſſembled in general 
br 
| No' perſon; inveſted with 3 any poſt whatever under 
the authority of the United States, or any of them, 
whether hie has appointments belonging to his em- 
ployment, or whether it be a commifſion purely don- | 
fidential, ſhall be allowed to accept any preſents; gra- 
tuities, 'emoliiments, nor any offices or titles of any 1 
kind whatever, from atty kings, princes, or foreigh | 
nfede- powers. 

States And rhe General Aſſembly of the United Seat, 
: nor any State in particular; ſhall not confer any title 
III. df nobility. 

A Two 
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py 


plements of war. 


r 
Tee nor OY of the ſaid States ſhall not have 


power to form alliances or confederations, nor con- 


clude. any private treaty amongſt themſelyes, - with- 


gut the conſent of the United States aſſembled in Ge- 
veral Congreſs, and without. the aim and duration of 
that private convention be orally ce in the con 
ent. _. or nun no: | 
| | Vi. 

No State ſhall lay on on any impoſts, u nor eſtabliſh any 
duties whatſoever, the effect of which might alter, 
directly or indirectly, the clauſes of the treaties to be 
concluded hereafter by the Aſſembly of he United 
States with any kings, princes, or power whatſoever. 

II. 

There ſhall not be kept by any of the faid States 
in particular, any veſſels or ſhips of war above the 
number judged neceflary by the Aſſembly of the U- 
nited States, for the defence of that State and its 


commerce; and there ſhall not be kept on foot in time 


of peace by any of the ſaid States, any troops above 
the number determined by the Aſſembly of the U- 
nited States, to guard the ſtron g places or forts ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of that State; but each State 
ſhall always keep up a well. Seaolined militia, ſuffici- 


ently armed and equipped, and ſhall be careful to pro- 
cure, and keep in conſtant readineſs, in the public 
magazines, a ſuſſicient number of field pieces and 


tents, with a proper quantity of ammunition and im- 


„ 

When any of the ſaid States ſhall raiſe crooks for 
the common defence, all the officers of the rank of 
colonel, and under, ſhall be appointed by the legifla- 
_ tive 
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tive body of the State that ſhall have raiſed the troops, 
or in ſuch manner as that State ſhall have judged pro- 
per to regulate the nominations ; and when any, ya- 
cancy happens in theſe pally they ſhall be Aled up 
by the ſaid State. 

| IX. 3 

All the expences of war, and all other diſburſe- 
ments, that ſhall be made for the common defence or 
the general weal, and that ſhall be ordered by the Aſ- 
feinbly of the United States, .ſhall be paid out of me 
funds of a common treaſury, 

That common treaſury ſhall be formed by the con- 
tributions of each of the aforeſaid States, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants of every age, ſex, 
or quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each State; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 
tribution, every three years the inhabitants ſhall be 
numbered, in which enumeration the number of 
white people ſhall be diſtinguiſhed, and that enumer. 
ation ſhall be ſent to the Aſſem bly of the United 
States. 

The taxes appropriated to pay this quota ſhall be 
laid and levied in the extent of each ſtate by the au- 
chority and orders of its legiſlative body, within the 
time fixed by the n of the United States. 


Each of the ſaid States ſhall ſubmit to the deciſions 
of the Aſſembly of the United States, in all matters or 
queſtions reſerved to that Aſſe mbly by the en act 
of confederation. "mM 

XI. 

No State ſhall engage in war without the conſent of 
the United 2 aſſembled in Congreſs, except in 
caſe of actual invaſon of ſome enemy, or from a cer. 

tain 
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tain knowledge” of a reſolut ion taken by ſome Indian 
nation to attack mem, and in that caſe only, in which 
the danger is too urgent. to allow them time to con- 
falt che ocher Statös. | 

No particular State ſhall give any cotnmiſfion to 
veſſels, or other ſhips of war, nor any letters. of 
marque or repriſals, ull aftet a declaration of var made 
by the Aſſembly of the United States; and even in 
that caſe they wall be granted only againſt the king. 
dom or the power, or againſt the ſubjects of the king · 
dom, or of the power againſt Which war ſhall bare 
been ſo declared; and ſhall conform, reſpecting thoſe 
objects io che regulations made by the We of 
the United States. 

3 


Ia order to watch over the geberal intereſt” of the 
United States, aud direct the general affairs, there 
fhalf be dominated every year according to the form 
ſettled By the legillative body of each State, a cer- 
rain nümber ot delegates, who ſhall fic at Philadel: 

bia until the General Aſſembly of the United States 
Mal have ordered otherwiſe; and rhe firſt Monday 
in November of each year, ſhall be the #ra fixed for 
their meeting. 

Each of the above. Wettighed States Kall preſerve 
the right and power to recall, at any time whatever 
of the year, their delegates or ahy one of them, and 
to ſend other in the room of them for the re- 
mainder of the year; and each of the ſaid States ſhall 
mainrain their delegates during the time of the ge- 
neral Aſſembly, and alſo” during the time they ſhall 
be members of the Council of State, of which meu- 
tion ſhall be made hereatter. 4 
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Al XIII. FI 
Each State ſhall have a vote ſor the 1 Bog of 
queſtions in the Gene een 
1 
, The Geperal Aſſembly, of the United States, ſhall 
alone and excluſixely have the right and power to de- 
cide of peace and war, except in the caſe mentioned 
in Article XI. to, eſtabliſh rules for judging in all ca- 
{es the legitimacy of the Prizes taken by ſea or land. 
and to determine the manner in which the prizes ta- 
ken by the land r ſea forces, in the fervice of the 
United States. Hall be divided or employed; to 
grant letters of marque or repriſal i in time ol p peace z ; 
to appoint tribunals to take cognixance of pira- 
cies, and, all; other capital, crimes committed on the 
high ſcas vrt eſtabliſh ,; tribunals to receive ap- 
peals, and, judge Haally in all caſes of prizes 0 
ſend and receive ambaſſadors to negociate and 
conelude treaties or alliances to decide all dif- 
ſerences a ui ſubſiſting, and that may ariſe here- 
after between tyo and, ſeveral of the aforementioned 
States abont limits, jociſdiction, or any other cauſe 
whatſoever ; to coin money, and fix its value d 
ſtandard; to fix the weights aud meaſures SHITE uy 
out the whole” extent of the United States to 
regulate commerce, and treat of all affairs with the 
Indians, who are not members of any of the States j— 
to eſtabliſh and regulate the poſts from one Stare to 
another, i in the hole exteut of the United States 
io give commiſſions to the other officers of the aid 
troops, who-ſhall haye been appointed, by virtue of 
Article VIII. — to appoint all the officers of ma- 
riue in the ſervice of the United States; to frame 


che ordinances neceſſary for the governornment 
ky and 
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and diſcipline of the ſaid land and ſea forces; and to 
direct their operations. 
The General Aſſembly of the Viited States ſhall 
be authorized to appoint a Council of State, and 
fiich committees and civil officers as they ſhall judge 
neceſſary for guiding and diſpatching the general af- 
fairs under their authority, whilſt they remain fitting, 
and after their ſeparation, under the authority of 
the Council of State. They ſhall chuſe for preſident 
one of their members, and for ſecretary the perſon 
whom they ſhall judge fir for that place; and they 
may adjourn , at what time of the year, and to what 
place in the United States they ſhall think proper.— 
They ſhall have the right and power to determine 
and bs the ſums "neceffary to be raiſed, and the diſ- 
f burſements neceſſary to be made; to borrow mo- 
pe” ney, and create bills on the credit of the United Statcs; 
to build and fit out fleets; to determine the number 
of troops to be raiſed or kept in pay and to re- 
quiĩre of each of the aforefaid States to compoſe the 
army, A contingent proportioned to the number of 
its white inhabitants. -Fheic requiſitions of the 
General Aſſembly ſhall be binding, and in conſequence 
the legiſlative body of each ſtate ſhall nominate the 
| particular officers, levy the men, arm and equip them 
properly ; and thefe officers and ſoldiers, thus armed 
| and equipped, ſhalt proceed to the place, and within 
"the time affixed by the General Aſſemb ly. | 
But if the General Aﬀembly, from ſome part icular 
" circumſtances, ſhould think proper to exempt one or 
ſeveral of the States from railing troops, or to de- 
mand of them leis than their contingent, and ſhould 
on the contrary judge it convenient that one or ſeve- 
ral others ſhould raiſe more than their contingent ; 
the number extraordinary demanded ſhall be raiſed, 
provided, 
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provided _ with officers, no and equipped inthe 
{ame manner as the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative 
body of that, or of thoſe of the States to whom the 
requiſition ſhall have been made, ſhould deem it dan- 
gerous for themſelves to be drained of that number 
extraordinary, and in that caſe they ſhall furniſh no 
more tlian what they think compatible with their ſafe- 
ty, and the Officers and foldiers ſo raiſed and equipped 
ſhall go to the place, and within the time ized by the 
General Aſſembly. | 

The Genetal Aſſembly ſhall never engage in any 
war, nor grant letters of marque or repriſal in time of 
peace, nor contract any treaties of alliance or other 
conventions; Except to make peace, nor coin, money 
or regulatè its value, nor determine or fix the ſums 
neceſſary to be raiſed; of the diſburſements neceſſary 
to be made for the defence or advantage of the Unit- 
ed States or of ſome of them; nor create bills nor bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States, nor 
diſpoſe of any ſums of money, nor reſolre on the 
number of ſhips of war to be built or purchaſed. or 
on the number of troops to be raiſed for land or ſea 
ſervice, nor appoint a commander or chief of the land 
or ſea forces, but by the united conſent of nine ot the 
States: and no queſtion on any point whatſoever, exz 
cept for adjouruing from one day to another, ſhall be 
decided, but by a majority of tle United States. 

No delegates ſhall be choſen for more than three 
years out of fix. ; 

No perſon inveſted with any employmerit whatever 
in the extent of the United States; and receiving, by 
virtue of that employment, either by himſelf or 
through rhe hands of any other for hin, uny falaries; 
wages, or emokanieats whatever, ſhall be choſen a a 
delegate. IF? The 
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The General Aſſembly mall publiſh ery aonch a 
journal of their ſeſſions, except what ſhall relate to 
treaties,” alliances, or military operations, when it 
ſhall appear to them that theſe matters ought to be 
kept ſecret. The opinions pro and con of the dele- 
gates of each State, ſhall be entered in the journals as 


often as any of the delegates ſhall require it; and there 


ſhall: be delivered to the delegates of each State, on 
their demand, or even of any one of the delegates of 
each State, on their demand, or even to any one of 
the delegates of each State, at his particular requiſi- 
tion, a copy of the journal, except ot the parts above- 
mentioned, to be carried to the legiſlative body of his 
reſpective State. 
| bþ 66h 7 

The nel of State ſhall be Dang of one de- 
le gate of each of the States, nominated annually by 
the other delegates of his reſpe dive State, and the 
caſe where theſe e lectors might not be able to agree, 
that delegates ſhall be nominated by the General A- 
ſembly. 
The Council of State ſhall be znchori26q to re- 
ceive and open all the letters addreſſed to the United 
States, and anſwer them; but ſhall not contract any 
engagements binding to the United States, ——1 hey 
ſhall correſpond with the legiſlative bodies of each 


Kate, and with all perſons employed under the author- 


ity of the United States, or of ſome of the particular 
legillative bodies. They ſhall addreſs themſelves 
to theſe legiſlative bodies, or to the officers to whom 
each State ſhall. have entruſted the executive power, 
for aid and aſſiſt ance of every kind, as occaſion ſhal! 
require, —— They ſhall give inſtructions to the gene- 
rals, and direct the mil tary operations by land or by 

S” "en ; 


* 
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on 
4. D. 1776 | 
ſea; but without making any alterations in the ob- 
jets or expeditions determined by the General Aſ- 
ſembly, unleſs a change of circumſtances intervening 
and coming to their knowledge ſince the breaking up 
of the Aflembly, ſhould render a change of meaſares 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. They ſhall be careful of the 
defence and preſervation ot the fortreſſes or fortified: 
ports. They ſhall procure information of the ſitu- 
ation and deſigns of the enemy. They ſhall put in 
execution the meaſures and plans that ſhall have been 
reſolved by the General Aſſembly, by virtue of the 
powers with which they are inveſted by the preſent 
contederation.—— They ſhall draw upon the treaſures 
for the ſums, the deſtination of which ſhall have been 
ſettled by the General Aſſembly, and for the payment 
of the contracts which they may have made by virtue 
of the powers that are granted to them, ——— They - 
ſhall inſpe& and reprove, they ſhall even ſuſpend all 
officers civil or military acting under the authority of 
the United States. In the caſe of death or ſuſpen- 
lion of any officer whoſe nomination belongs to the 
General Aſſembly, they may replace him by what per- 
fon they think proper, until the next Aﬀembly. 
They may publiſh or diſperſe authentic accounts of the 
military operations, They may convene the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly for a nearer term than that to which 
they had * adjourned when they ſeparated, if any im- 
portant and unexpected event ſhould require it for 
the welfare or benefit of the United States, or ſome 
of them. They ſhall prepare the matters that 
are to be ſubmicted to the inſpection of the General 
Aſſembly, and Jay before them at the next fitting all 
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the letters or advices by them received, and ſhall ren- 


der an exact account of all that they have done in the 
interim, 


e. 


i ee 
We en mall take for their ſceretiry a per- 
ſon fit for chat employment, who before he enters on 
his function ſhall, take an oath, of ſecrecy and fidelity. 
The preſence of ſeven members of the- Council will 
empower them to act. ln caſe of the death of 
one of their members, the Council ſhall g give notice of 
It to the colleagues of the deceaſed, that they may 
chuſe one of themſelves to replace him in the Coun- 
cil until the holding of the: next general meeting; 
and in caſe there ſhould be but one of his colleagues 
living, the ſame notice ſhall be given to him, that he 
may come-and take his ſeat until the next ſiiting. 
XVI. 

| Incaſe that Canada ſhould be willing to accede to 
ha preſent confederation, and come into all the mea · 
ſures of the United States, it ſhall be admitted into 
the union, and participate in all its benefits. But no 
other colony ſhall be admitted without the conſent ot 
nine of the States. 

The above articles ſhall be propoſed to the legiſla- 
tive bodies of all the United States, to be examined by 
them; and if they approve. of them, they are deſired 
to anthoriſc their delegates to ratify them in the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly; after which all the articles which 
conſtitute the preſent confederation, ſhall be inyiola- 
bly obſerved by all and every of the United States, 
and the union ſhall be eſtabliſhed for eyer, _ 
There ſhall-not be made hereafter any alteration in 
theſe articles, nor in any of them, unleſs that the al- 
teration be previouſly determined in the General Aſ- 
ſembly, and confirmed afterwards by the legiſlative 
bodies of each of the United Scates. . 


Reſolved 


4. * 
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Reſolved and ſigned at Philadelphia, in Congreſs, 


the 4th of October, 1776, 


— 
— — 


THIS ſubject was largely debated at home by wri- 


ters of different characters and capacities. The 
crimes of the coloniſts were painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours by ſeveral court writers. Their perjury in 
breaking their oath of allegiance to the King, their 
ingratitude to the mother country, which had nou- 
riſhed and brought them up like children were ſtrong- 
ly repreſented and infiſted upon. The right of Bri- 
tain to tax them in all caſes whatſoever was ſet forth 
in the ſtrongeſt light that the authors were able to re- 
preſent it; and diſtinctions were deviſed to thew, that 
all coloniſts when they leave a country muſt be ruled 
by laws in many caſes different from thoſe in the mo- 

ther country. The lawyers found that the coloniſts 
poſſeſs no freeholds in the ſame manner that the pa- 

rent [tate poſſeſſes them, and upon this principle con- 

cluded, that as rhe coloniſts were not freeholders, 

they had no claim of a repreſentation more than thoſe; 
in Britain who have nat freehold eſtates. 

The friends of the coloniſts conſidered this kind of 
reaſoning as unjuſt, abſurd, and inconcluſive. They in- 
ſiſted tliat the firſt coloniſts carried all the rights of 
Engliſhmen along with them, and were as much Eng- 
iſhmen in New England as in Old England. Thar 
they were not baniſhed for any crimes they had com- 
mitted in their own country, nor had they tranſgreſſed 
any Jaws which they were bound to obey ; that they 
had purchaſed lands of the original proprietors, and 
had received a charter of protection from the mo- 
they 
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ther country at the expence of their trade and com- 
merce ; and that their obedience to government, and 
protection from it were reciprocal, It was added, 
that no people are obliged to obey an authority which 
refuſes to afford them protection when it is in its 
power to do it, but much leſs when it is exerciſed to 
deprive them of their liberty, and tends to enſlave 
them. That there could be no arbitrary power law- 
ful where the rulers are not abſolutely perfect; be- 
cauſe the paſſions and appetites of men in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of power will always be ready to make them a- 
buſe it. That an abſolute and uncontroulable power 
of the parliament over Ameriga could never be found. 
ed in right or ſound policy, till once all the members 
of both Houſes were endowed with as much wiſdom, 
prudence, and rectitude as would infallibly direct them 
to command what was moſt conducible to the good of 
tbe whole upon plain and ſelf-evident principles. — 
Aud ſuppoſe they were poſſeſſed of theſe qualifica- 
tions they ſtill could have no authority over perſons 
equally free and wile, without their own conſent freely 
given. The reaſoners on this ſide of the queſtion 
| conſidered the metaphyſical quirks of court cajuills , 
and lawyers, as mean felfiſh ſubterfuges, calculated to 
throw miſt upon reaſon and common ſenſe, and in all 
their arguments confined themſelves to thoſe topics 
which were intelligible to the meaneſt capacities. 

The principal objects of the war this campaign 
were the relief of Quebec, and the recovery of Ca- 
nada, and attack upon the ſouthern colonies, and the- 
reduction of New Vork. Some of the execution of 
the firſt parts of this plan has been ſhe wn already, and 
the ſacceſ- which attended them fully ſer forth. Great 


hopes were founded upon this laſt part of the R_ 
—f.— , a | Tt . 
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The greateſt part of the province of New Vork is en- 
2 _ cloſed in iſlands, which being long and narrow were 
f expoſed on all ſides to the hoſtilities of our fleets, and 


to the deſcent of our troops, with every advantage in 


: their fayour, whillt they continue in a ſtate of enmity. 
* When reduced, the protection of the ſhips of war 
9. would be as efleQual in their preſervation as their 
has hoſtility had been in their reduction. The central ſi- 
. tuacion of this province afforded great advantages. The 
Go war could be carried on with equal facility, either in 
bes Connecticut and the continent of New York on the 


ealtern fide, or in New Jerſey and from thence to 
Pennſylvania on the weſtern; or it might have been 
transferred to and from either place at pleaſure. So 
that this ſituation enabled the Britiſh commander to 
preſcribe the ſcene of action, aud to quit it when he 
had a mind, while if the army was withdrawn from 

the field, he might by means of the Great North Ri- 
ver, and the different channels between the iſlands and 
the main land, with his ſhips and detachments harraſs 
and ruin the adjacent countries; at the fame time that 
the provincials, however powertul, could make no at- 
"tempt upon the iſlands that would not be attended 
with the greateſt diſadvantages, and liable to the moſt 
eminent danger. Another great object in view. from 
this ſituation was, that provided General Carleton 
could join General Howe by the North or Hudſon's 
River, they would then cut off all communicanon be- 
tween the northern and ſoutkern colonies. To crown 
theſe advantages, Long Illand which was confidered 
a5 a ſtore-houſe, for both the fleet and army was to 
be held for the ſupply of all neceſſaries; and it was 
ſuppoſed the inhabitants were well affected to the 
cauſe of government, Some part of this plan of oper- 
ation 
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ation was not ſo very difficult, but experience proved 
that the whole ſcheme was by no means practicable. 
The management of this laſt part of the plan was 
committed to Lord Viſcount Howe and his brother 
Sir William Howe, two officers of good characters 
and known abilities, in whom the nation put much 
confidence, and the government ſeemed alſo to truſt. 
A powerful army was appointed ſor this ſervice, be- 
fides the Britiſi forces of about 10000 Waldeckers and 
Heſſians. The whole force, provided all the parts 
had been united at ſirſt, was ſuppoſed to have amount- 
ed to 35,000 men. Perhaps this might, be. only the 
calculation which was made upon papet, that gene- 
rally exceeds the true complement by a conſiderable 
degree. It is not likely that ever ſuch a number at 
one time could be brought to action in any one place. 
It was however a formidable armament, and a larger 
army thati ever had been ſent by any European pow- 
er to the continent of America. With an army inferi. 
or in number to this, Alexander the Great made him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole Perſian empire. The troops 
; were ſuppoſed to be the beſt in the world, and under 
the command of as good officers as were in all Eu. 
rope They were well provided with all ſorts of provi- 
fins, warlike ſtores, and ammunition, and beſides ſup- 
ported by z numerous fleet, well appointed and com- 
manded by the beſt officers. The General and Ad. 
miral, beſides their military power, were inveſted with 
authority as commiſſioners by act of parliament, ſor 
_ reſtoring peace to the colonies, and for granting par- 
don to ſuch as ſhould deſerve mercy. It may be ob- 
ſerred here, that the ideas of mercy ſuppoſed in po- 
litical ſtates ſeldom anſwer the ends propoſed by the 


offering of it, and this appeared evidently .in the me. 
| thod 
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thod now propoſed of offering mercy to the coloniſts, 
It was. mercy which was to be merited by actions to be 
performed contrary to reaſonable conyiction of error, 
and was no way calculated to gain the affections or 
reach the heart. Mercy never ſuppoſes merit, but al - 
ways implies forgiveneſs freely and graciouſly heſtow- 
ed, from a ſenſe of which all rebellious principles and 
errors of mind are overcome, and thoſe that are for- 
given obey and return to their duty, metely. out of 
loze. Had Lord and General Howe's mercy proceed- 
ed upon this principle, the American war had been 
ended long ago, and Great Bricain would not have 
imarted under the rod of a civil war, nor groaned un- 
der ſuch a load of taxes and national debt as ſhe does 
at preſent. | 

The ſituation of the army at Halifax, was far front 
beiog eligible ; the country was barren, and not ca- 
pable of affording a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, 
nor was the place even fit to afford a ſufficient quar- 
ter for the private men, Who were obliged to continue 
aboard the ſhips during the whole time they ſtayed 
there. 

While the General v waited at Halifax for reinforce 
ments from Britain, he grew impatieut, being preſſed 
by the want of proviſions, and other diſadvantages. — 
He at laſt, without waiting for his brother Lord 
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Howe, departed from Halitax, with Admiral Shuld- 


ham, about the ioth of ſune, and arrived at Sandy 
Hook about the end of the month. Sandy Hook is 
a point of land that lies at the entrance into that con- 
fluence of ſotinds, roads, creeks, and bays, which are 
ſormed by New York, Staten, arid Long Idands, the 
continent on either fide, with the North and Rariton 
Rivers, On their paſſage they were joined by ſix 
| U X tranſports 
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tranſports with highland troops on board, who had 
been fepitated from ſeveral of their companions in 
| their voyage. Theſe that were miſſing, with about 
450 ſoldiers, and ſeveral officers, were taken by the 
American cruizers.” and carried into Boſton. Gene- 
ral Howe found the places of acceſd to New York 
Mand, ſtrongly fortified, defended by a numerous ar- 
rillety'; ; and guarded by a vaſt number of troops little 
inferior to an army. This made the General Fer his 
reſolytipn of making a deſcent on that part. Long 
Hind on account of its extent, did not admit of being 
5 ſtrongly guarded ; it was howererin a tolerable Nat 
of deen. and had conſiderable encam ments on the 
end of the iſland next to New York, and feveral works 
throywa npon the molt acceſſible parts of the coaſt, as 
well as at the ſtrongeſt internal paſſes, Staten Iſland 
being of leſs confequence, was neglected, and not ſo 
much attended to. This was certainly a great neglect 
in the ovincials, who ought | undoubtedly to have 
guarde againſt all poſſible, attempts of their enemies, 
aud from What they had experienced i in the defence 
of Sullivan Idand, ought to have remembered, that a 
good reſiſtance at firſt would hare been ready to have 
lamped the courage of the invaders, and haye made 
1em, more timorous in their future attacks. 
1015 the third of July, the, General landed on the 
Maud, without oppoſition, to the great joy of man 
of the inhabitants, who, being on the ſide of goyern- 
ment, had ſuffered. greatly for their loyalty. The 
troops were cantoned in the villages where they receiv- 
ed plenty, of freſh proviſions which,” they, now much 
wanted, and regaled themſelves, with the fruits of the 
iſland, and refreſhed their ſpirits. General Howe | 
Was here met by Governor Tryon, with ſeveral 455 
we 
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well affected to government who had taken refuge on 
board athip at Sandy Hook. Theſe gave bim an ac- 
count of the ſtrength of the -provintials. He Was al- 
ſo joined by about ſixty gentlemen from New Jerley, 
wlio came to take up arms in the royal cauſe, and a+ 
bout 200 militia of the iſland, which were embodied 
for the ſame purpoſe. This ufforded a flattering proſ- 
pect to the General, that when the army was landed 
and collected in force to ſupport the loyaliſts, ſuch 
numbers would join it, as would contribute much to 
bring the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. 

This was an idea that miſled both the coverament 
at home, and the officers abroad, and ruined the ſuc- 
ceſs of the greateſt part of their meaſures : they judg · 
ed of the body of the goloniſts from a few ſamples 
which they had of creatures that were under the influy 
ence of crown officers, and falſely concluded, that all 
the proviaces would be of the ſame temper as ſoon as 
they had an opportunity to diſcover their loyalty, but 
experience convinced them that they were miſtaken, 
though they continued to boaſt of che number of their 
friends and ot the multitude of loyal coloniſts that 
locked to the royal ſtandard. 

Lord Ilowe arrived at Halifax about a fortnight af- 
ter the General's departure, from whence he proceed- 
ed to Staten Iſland; where he arrived about the mid. 
dle of July, His firſt act was to ſend à flag aſhore, 
with a circular letter to the ſeveral late Governors of 
the colonies, acquainting them with his power civil 
and military, aud deſired that they would publiſh as 
generally as poſſible, for the information of the peo- 
ple, a declar ation which accompanied the letter. In 
this declaratiou he informed the public ot the powers 
with which he and his brother were inveſted, by virtue 

Py al 
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of an act of parliament to grant general and particular 

rdons to all thoſe, who in the midſt of the tumult 
and diſorder of the times, might have deviated from 
their juſt allegiance, and who were willing, by 2 
ſpeedy return to their duty, to reap the benefits of the 
royal favour, and of declaring any province, county, 
rown, port, diſtri&, or place to be at the peace of his 
Majeſty ; in which the penal proviſions of that law 
would ceaſe in their fayor. It alſo promiſed that a 
due conſideration ' ſhould be had to the ſervices of all 
perſons who contributed to reſtoring the public tran. 
quility. 

Thefe papers were immediately forwarded by Ge. 
neral Waſh ingron to the congreſs, and as ſpeedily pub. 
liſhed by them in all the new ſpapes with a preface 
and comment in form of a reſo'ution, ſetting forth 
their opinion of che nature and tendency of that de. 
claration. They faid that they had pobliſned it, that 
the people of the United States might be informed of 
what nature are the commiſſioners, and what the terms, 
with the expectation of which the court of Britain 
had endeavoured to amuſe and liſarm them; and that 
the few who ſtill remained ſuſpended. by a hope found. 
ed either in the juſtice or moderation of that court, 
might nowatlengthbe convinced, that the yalour alone 
of their countryisſufficient to ſave their liberties. The 
comment, added to the declaration, took away all the 
influence and force that was in it, to produce the ef- 
ect that was intended by it. It anſwered none of 
theſe purpoſes which the governmem and the Admiral 
had in view. The Americans turned it into ridicule, 
aud branded it with the epithets of inſidious and ſool- 
iſh. Ar this time ſeyeral flags were ſent on ſhore by 


Lord Howe, accompanied with letters to George 
Waſhington, 
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Waſhington, Eſq; which that officer refuſed to re- 
ceive, as not being addreſſed with the title and in the 
form due to the rank which he held under the United 
States. The congreſs highly applauded the dignity 
of this conduct in a public reſolution paſſed for the 
purpoſe; by which they directed, that for the future 
none of their commanders ſhould receive any letter or 
meſſage from the enemy, but ſuch as ſhould be di- 
rected to them in the character which they reſpec- 
tively ſuſtained. At length Adjutant- general Pater- 
ſon was ſent to New York by General Howe, with a 
letter to George Waſhington, Eſq. &c. &c. Waſhing- 
ton received him with great , politeneſs, and the uſual 
ceremony of blindfolding him in paſſing through the 
fortifications was diſpenſed with in his favor. Pater- 
ſon regretted, in the name of his principal, the diffi. 
culties which had ariſen with reſpect to addreſſing the 
letters ; declared their high eſteem for his perſon and 
character, and that they did not mean to derogate 
from the reſpe& due to his rank; and it was hoped 
the etceteras implied every thing, and would remove 
the impediments of their correſpondence. The Ge- 
neral replied. that a letter directed to any one in a 
public character, ſhould have ſome deſcription or in- 
dication of ir, otherwiſe it would appear a mere pri- 
vate letter; that it was true the etceteras implied eve- 
ry thing, but they alſo implied any thing; and that 
he ſhould abſolutely decline any letter that was direct- 
ed to him as a private perſon, when it related to his 
public ſtation. A long conference enſued on the 
ſubject of priſoners, and the complaints that were 
made on both ſides, particularly by the congreſs, re- 
latire to the treatment they received. The Adjutant 
haying obſerved, that the commiſſioners were armed 

with 
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with great powers; that they would deri ve the great. 
eſt pleaſure from effecting an accomodation; and that 
he himſelf wiſhed to have that viſit conſidered as mak- 
ing the firſt advances towards that deſirable obje&t.— 
He received for anſwer, among other things, that by 
what had appeared, their powers were only to grant 

rdons; that thoſe who had committed no offence, 
nor done any fault, wanted no pardon; and that they 
were only defending what they deemed their indiſput- 
able right. Paterſon was received by Waſhington in 
great military ſtate, and the utmoſt dy was ob · 
ſerved on both ſides. 

It was about this time, and previous to the arrival 
of the fleet and army at New York, that plots in fa- 
vour of the royal cauſe were diſcorerda.; in New York 
and Albany, which occaſioned much trouble. Some 
Few were executed, great numbers were confined, and 
many abandoned their houſes, through the influence 
of their fears. [Theſe were purſued as outlaws and 
enemies to their country. The eſtates of theſe unfor- 
tunate people, againſt whom there were prooſs, were 
ſeized. | la the mean time ſome new forms of govern- 
ment were eſtabliſhed io all thoſe -olonics which judg- 
ed the former inſufficient for their ſituation, and the 
others made the neceflary alterations to adopt old 
forms to their new ſyſtem. The declaration of inde» 
pendency was alſo publiſhed in all the colonies, and 
every where received and accompanied with the great- 
eſt teſtimonies of joy. This confidence and- boldneſs 
in the midſt of ſo untried and dangerous a ſtruggle, 
and at the approach of ſo formidable an invaſion, made 
many conclude that the colonies were either very pre- 
ſumptuous, knew of ſome internal ſtrength, or had cer- 


tainty of foreign aſſiſtance. This might have been a- 
7 | larming 
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larming to Great Britain, had not her governors been 
infatuated with the ideas of dominion and arbitrary 
power, that they could neither perceive what was for 
their own honour, nor the intereſt of their fovereion. 
It was a long time before all the troops deſtined for 
this ſervice arrived ; the firſt diviſion of the Heſfians, 
with a number of Britiſh which attended them, failed 
directly to Halifax, as Lord Howe had done, being 
ſtill ignorant of the General's departure from that 
place. By this means the month of Auguſt was con- 
ſiderably advanced before they arrived at New Vork, 
and it was of courſe longer before any expedition of 
importance could be undertaken by the commifiton- 
ers. They were joined in the mean time by Sir 
Peter Parker and General Clinton, who had returned 
with the ſquadron and forces from South Corolina, as 
well as by ſome regiments from Florida and the Weſt 
Indies. When, all the forces, except the Heflians, 
which were expected were arrived, an attempt upon 
Long Iſland was reſolved, as being moſt practicable, 
and therefore better fitted for the firſt eſſay than New 
York, becauſe it afforded a greater ſcope for diſplay- 
ing of military {kill and experience with advantage: 
it alſo abounded with thoſe ſupplies which fo great a 
body of men as were now aſſembled by ſea and land, 
demanded. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, the fleet hay- 
ing taken neceſſary meaſures for covering the deſcent; 
the army was landed without oppoſition near Utrecht 
and Grayeſend on the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, 
and not far from the Narrows where it approaches 
neareſt to Staten Iſland. At that time General Put- 
nam was encamped with a ſtrong force at Brookland 
and Brooklyn, at a few miles diſtance on the North 
Coalt, where his works covered the breadth of a ſmall 
peninſula, 
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peninſula, having the *Eaſt River, which ſeparat- 
ed him from New Vork, on his leftz'a marſh which 
extended to Gowan's Lang on his right, with the 
Bay and Governor's Iſland to his back. The armies, 
were ſeparated by a range of hills covered wit h wood, 


which igcerſe& the country from eaſt to weſt, and are | 
in that part called the Heights of Guana, The di- b 
rect road to the enemy lay through a village called 0 

Flat Buſh, where the hills commenced, and near which j 
was one. of the molt important paſſes, As the army u 
advanced, the north coaſt was to the left, the ſouth to t 
the right, and Flat Buſh was nearly i in the centre be- n 
tween both. The iſland in that part is formed nar- a 
row by Jamaica Bay in the right, but ſoon turns tl 
wide. General Putnam had detachedia good part of C 
his army, to occupy the woody hills and pofleſs the paſ- ily 
ſes; and provided the commanders had been ſkilful at 
and vigilant, they could not have eaſily paſſed. It ap- ta 
pears, however, that it was not the plan of the colo- G 
niſis to attempt any deſperate experiment, till once th 
they had exerciled their troops in ſkirmiſhes, and m 
taught them the poſſibility of conqueſt in their turn.— tr. 
They knew that the Britiſh troops were brave, and 5 
longed, for nothing more than an opportunity to ſig- hil 
malize themſelves, and put an end to the war by a cis 
- hold pplh. heir intereſt and ſafety both de- ar 
"pended much upon ſpeedy action. Ihe coloniſts gre 
were as yet raw troops, and wanted experience in fiel 
war; 4 ſudden attack aud a ſignal overthrow would as 
| have diſpirited them, and fruſtrated all their hopes of pai 
defending their country and gaining their liberty. — Lo 
What was by our troops called cowardice, was in fro 
them the greateſt prudence, and trueſt wiſdom.—— = 
de 


They avoided induſtriouſly coming to any general ac- 
| tion; 
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tlon, becauſe it was not yet tbieir intereſt to do t. 
The wearying and harraſſing our forces anſwered all 
the purpoſes of a. general engagement, without ſlaugh- 
ier and bloodſhed to themſelves; | 

Lord Cornwallis, according to orders; marched on 
immediately with the reſerve to Flat Buſh, where 
jioding the provincials in poſſeſſion of the paſs; he 
complied with his orders in making no attempt upon 
it. When the whole army was landed, the Heſhans 
under the command of General Heilter, compoſed 
the centpe at Flat Buſh. Major-General Grant com- 
manded the left wing which extended to the coaſt; 
and the principal army containing the greateſt part of 
the Britiſh forces under the command of General 
Clinton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, turned 
ſhort to the right, and approached the oppoſite coaſt 
at Flat Land. Had our Generals been going to at- 
tack the braveſt troops that eyer ſerved in Flanders or 
Germany, they could not have been more on 
their guard than when they were going to attack 

men they had determined to be cowards and pol- 
troons. 

When every thing was prepared for forcing the 
hills, and advancing towards the lines of the provin- 
cials; General Clinton at the head of the van of the 
army, conſiſting of the light infantry, light horſe, and 
grenadiers under Lord Cornwallis, with the fourteen 
field pieces, began in the evening of the 26th as ſoon 
as it was dark, to march from Flat Land, and having 
paſſed through the part of the country called the New 
Lots, they arrived upon the road that croſſes the hills 
from Bedford to Jamaica, where turning to the left 
towards the former of theſe places, they ſeized a con- 


ſiderable paſs which the Americans had through ſome 
X unaccountable 
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unaccquntable' neglect left unguarded. The main 
body under Lord Percy, with ten field pieces, fol- 

towed at a moderate diſtance, and the way being thus 
ſucceſsfully opened, the whole army paſſed the hills 
without noiſe or impediment, and deſcended by the 
rown-of Bedford into the lower country, which lay 
between them and Putnam's lines. The engagement 
was begun early in the morning by the Heffians, at 
Flat Buſlk, and by General Grant along the coall, 

and a warm canonade, with a fharp fire of fmall arms, 
was eagerly ſupported on both fides for ſome hours. 
During this time the King's troops gained no advan- 
tage, but were upon the point of being repulſed, had 
not the ſhips in the mean time made feveral motions to 
the left, and attacked a battery on Red Hook, both 
to diſtract the right of the coloniſts who were engag- 
ed with General Grant, and to eall off their attention 
totally from rhe left and rear, where their greateſt 
danger lay. Thoſe who were engaged with the Heſſi- 
ans were the firſt who perceived the march of the Bri- 
tiſn army, and the danger they themſelves were in ;— 
they accordingly retreated in large bodies, and in good 
order, with their artillery, with a deſign to recover 


their camp. They were however attacked furiouſly 


by the King's troops, and driven back into the woods, 
where they were met by the Heſſians and alternately 
intercepted and chafed by the dragoons and light in- 
fantry. In theſe critical and deſperate circumſtances, 


fome of their regiments, though overpowered by num- 


bers, forced their way to the lines, through all the 
difficulties and and dangers that oppoſed and furround- 
ed them. Others, not lefs brave, periſhed in the at- 
rempt. Some kept the woods and eſcaped, while o- 
thers, leſs fortunate, were loſt under the ſame protec- 

| WD / tion. 
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tion; The nature of the country, and che variety of 
ſituation, occaſioned a repetition and continuance of 
{mall engagements, purſuits, and laughter, which 
laſted ſor many hours. 

Had the {kill and attention of the American Genes 
rals on this oc caſion been equal to the bravery oftheir 
troops, the Britiſh Generals would have repented their 
landing upon Long Iſland; but Putnam ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſo effectually entrapped, that the bravery of 
his forces were rendered ineffectual, trough the want 
of capacity in their commander. The right wing of 
the provincials, which was engaged with General 
Grant on the coaſt, were ſo late in knowing what was 
carrying on in other parts, that they were intercepted 
in their retreat by ſome of the Britiſh troops, who in 
the morning had not only turned round the hill upon 
their left, but had traverſed the whole extent of the 
country in their rear. Such of them as did not flee 
to the woods, which were the greater number, were 
obliged to throw themſelves into the marſh at Cow» 
an's Cave, where many were drowned, and others 
periſhed in the mud. A conſiderable number, hows 
ever, made their eſcape this way to the lines, though 
they were much thinned by the fire of the purſuers. 

The loſs of the Americans on this occaſion was ve- 
ry conſiderable, but not ſo great as our accounts re- 
preſented it; it was ſaid that they loſt 4,000 men in» 
cluding about 1000 priſoners. Almoſt a whole regi- 
ment from Maryland, conſiſting altogether of young 


men of the beſt families, was ſaid to have been totally 


cut off; but it was found afterwards, that many of 
theſe hadeſcaped among the reſt. Their own accounts 
do not acknowledge any ſuch numbers flain as our 
people affirmed ; thoꝰ it was confeſſed that they loſt a 

number 
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number of cheir beſt and braveſt troops. But what 
was worſt dn their fide; this defeat daſhed their 
| Hopes of ſucceſs, and damped their ſpirits. New ſol- 
diers full of ſpirits and pride of bodily ftrength, can 
ſcarcely conceive any advantage over them, which the 
old can derive from diſcipline, and a knowledge of 
heir buſineſs. And if they are commanded, and ſpil- 
fully led to action in this temper, ſo that thoſe who 
oppoſe” them are deprived of an opportunity of 
turning theſe advantages to account, they will do won- 
derful execution; for as they are not capable of per- 
ſectly underſtanding danger, and are not acquainted 
by experience of the pain and vexation of wounds, 
they are often more daring and adventurous than old 
ſoldiers. But when” they find courage and ftrength 
3 totally uſeleſs, and when they are making the greateſt, 
49, as they imagine; the moſt effectual efforts, and 
that they are ſurrounded, overpowered, and deſtroy- 
ed by means that they cannot underſtand, they with- 
draw all due confidence from thoſe things on which 
they had before placed too much, and aſcribe an irre- 
ſiſtable power to military ſkill and diſcipline, which 
they do not really poſſeſs. ' From theſe conſiderations 
they abandon their natural ſtrength, and it is gene- 
rally a long time before they dare truſt their new 
khowiedye and kill lo far as to 2294 it ar to 
adtics. ” 

The commanders of the provincial troops commit- 
red unpardonable errors on this occaſion; they ſcarce- 
ly diſcovered as much prudence and difcernment as 
the meaneſt country peaſant would have done, had he 
been placed at the head of their army: they had tak- 
en no care to Watch the motions of their enemy, nor 


to mw thoſe * that might have been eafily de- 
ended 
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ſended againſt even a ſuperior force, and would have 
prevented them from being ſurrounded ——-T hey 
ought to have bad ſcouts aud watches. placed in all 
parts of the iſland, and to have ſecured every poſl that 
was in the ſmalleſt degree tenable. They ought to 
have had parties concealed behind every hedge, wall, 

or ditch, to have fired by ſurpriſe uponevery, advanced 
party of their foes, which might have retreated tothe 
main body: when ſore preſſed, and given the alarm in 
due time. They might, as they knew the conntry had 
flanking parties of ſwift troops, who might have thin- 
ned their enemies by occaſional. attacks, and fied to 
redoubts and thickets, and marched another way and 
made a freſh attack on another quarter. They ought 
to have neglected no poflible methods of defence that 
could haye been deviſed in ſuch a trying and gritical 
tuation. The apologies ot the American Generals 
are childiſh and trifling. They repreſenied that they 
had no idea of ſo many troops being landed on the i- 
ſland; but they ought to have been acquainted with 
every circumſtance, and watched every motion of the 
enemy. General Howe ſhewed a great meaſure ot 
{kill and conduct in his military arrangement, and the 
whole attack was conduQed with much prudence, and 
ſagacity ; the men alſo ſhewed much valour and in- 
trepedity, and as ſoldiers behayed well. Their arcor 
was ſo great, that the Generals con!d with dif- 

ſiculty prevent them from attacking the American 
lines, in their keenneſs in purſuing the fugitives. And 
It was imagined by ſome ſanguine people that, they 
would haye carried all before them; but in ſuch caſes 
it is not eaſy for partizans to keep moderation in their 
conjectures. It is highly probable, that there was 
zu emulation between the Britiſh and Heſſian 
IF wk | | troops, 
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troops, to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this engagement, 
which made both parties the more eager to do ſome. 
thing that miglit be taken notice of. Three of the 
enemy's commanders were taken priſoners, viz. Ma- 
jor- General Sullivan, and the Brigadier General Lord 
Stirling, and Udell, and ten other field officers. The 
lots on the ſide of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops was 
faid to be very inconſiderable, being under 350 killed 
and wounded, of which. ihe former did not make a 
fif:h part. The provincial accounts rate our loſs 
much higher, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that our 
gazettes induſtriouſſy concealed part of our Joſs at 
home, as many who were preſent in the action affirm- 
ed that the loſs of the Britiſh forces was much more 
conſiderable. Our army encamped on t he front of 
the enemy's lines, and on the 28th of Auguſt broke 
ground in form at GO yards diſtance, from a .redou! t, 
which coxered their enemyꝰ's left. | | 
It. was a loſs to the Americans, that General Waſh- 
ington at this time did not command them, nor does 
it appear that the plan of operation was of his deviſ- 
ing. He during the time of the engagement paſſed 
over from New York to Long Ifland, and is faid to 
have burſt out in a bitter exclamation of grief, when 
he perceived the ine veitabſe ruin of ſome of his beſt 
troops. Nothing was now left but 10 uſe the beſt 
means to preſerye the remainder of the army upon 
Long Ifland. He knew that the ſuperior power of 
the royal artillery would ſoon ſilence their batteries, 
and that if the lines were forced in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, conſidering the ſuperiority of the King's troops 
in number, and the preſent dejectment of the provin- 
cial troops, there was little hope of preſerving them 


from being either killed or taken. If he ſhould rein- 
| | force 
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force them he would hazard the loſs of New Vork, 
which was already threatened on all ſides, and kept in 
continual alarm by the fleet. Another danger that 
threatened, which was eqally to be avoided, the war 
ſhips only waited for a fair wind, to enter and take 
poſſeſſion of the Eaſt River, which would ha ve totally 
cut off all communication between the iſlands. In 
this ſituation there was no hope left, except in a re- 
tear, which was even exceedingly difficult under the 
warchful eye of an active enemy, with a powerful army 
fluſhed with ſuccefs, almoſt cloſe to their works.—— 
This difficult taſk was however undertaken and exe- 
cuted, with great addreſs and abilities, by General 
Waſhington. On the 29th in the night, their troops 
were withdrawn from the camp and their diflerent 
works, and with their baggage, ſtores; and almoſt all 
their artillery, were conveyed to the water fide, em- 
barked, and paſſed over the Ferry to New York, 
with wonderful ſilence and order, that our army tho? 
within 600 yards, did not perceive the leaſt motion, 
and were ſurpriſed in the morning of finding the lines 
abandoned, and ſeeing their rear guard in their boats 
and out of danger. Thoſe that are acquainted with 
the uſual noiſe and confuſion which attend decamp- 
ing, ſo many thouſands ot men, even in open day, will 
be obliged to acknowledge. that this retreat required 
an extraordinary addreſs to conduct it, and muſt be al- 
lowed a maſter. piece in its kind in the art of war. It 
ſhe wed plainly, that General Waſhington knew how 
to profit by the miſcarriage of others, and had the ca- 
pacity to turn his misfortune to his own honour. Af. 
ier the retreat from Long Ifland, General Sullivan 
was ſent upon parole, with a meffage from Lord Howe 
tothe Congreſs. lu this he ſtated, that tho” he could 
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not treat with them in the character of a con- 
greſs, he was very glad of having a conference with 
tome of their members, whom he would confider 
only as private gentlemen, and would himſelf meet 
them at ſuch place as they ſhould appoint, He ſaid 
that he had, togerher with the General, full powers 
to compromiſe diſputes between Great Britain and 
America, upon terms adyantageous to both, for ob- 
raining which he had been detained near two 
months, and his arrival had been on that account pre- 
vented, before the declaration of independency took 
place. He wiſhed that a compact might be ſettled at 
this time before any deciſive blow was ſtruck, and 
neither party could ſay that they were compelled to 
Enter into the agreement. 

That if the Congreſs had a mind to treat, many 
things which they had not yet aſked, might and ought 
to be granted to them; and if upon the conference 
any probable ground of accomodation appearad, the 
authority of congreſs muſt afterwards be acknow- 
ledged, or the compact could not be complete. 

The anſwer of the congreſs was, that being the re- 
preſentatives of the free and independent States of 
America, they conld not with propriety ſend any of 
their members in their private characters; but that 
ever deſirous ofeſtabliſhing peace vporireafonable terms 
they would appoint a committee to know whether he 
had any authority to treat with perſons authorized by 
congreſs for chat purpoſe in behalf of America, and 
what that authority was, and to haer ſuch prepoſitions 
as he ſhould think fit to make re ſpecting the ſame.— 
Dr Franklin, Mr Adams, and Mr Rutlege was ap- 
pointed as a committee upon this occaſion, and ac- 
cordingly waited upon Lord Howe, in Staten _ 
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Ihe committee ſummed up che account of this con- 
ference, which they laid before” the congrels/ in the- 
following terms. Upon the whole it did not ap- 
pear to your committee, that his Lordſhip's commiſ- 
ſion contained any other authority than What is con- 
tained in the act of parliament 3 Viz. that of granting 
pardons, with ſuch Exceptions, as the commiſſioners 
ſhall think proper to make, and of declaring Ameri- 
ca, or any part of it, to be in the King's peace upon 
ſubmiſſion. For as to the power of enquiring into the 
ſtate of America, which his Lordſhip mentioned to us, 
and of conferring and conſulting with any perſons 
the commiſſioners miglit think proper, and repreſetit 
the reſult of ſuch converſations to the miniſtry, who 
(provided the Colonies | ſhould ſubject themſelves) 
might after all, or might not, at their pleaſure; make 
any alterations in tlie fotmer inſtructious to governors, 
or propoſe in parliament any amendment of he's 
complained of, we apprehend any expeRation from 
the effect of ſuch a power would have been too un- 
certain and precarious to be relied on by Ametica, 
had ſhe (till continued in her ſtate bf dependence. 
ln this manner the hopes of negociation ended be- 
tween the commiſſioners and the congreſs; The mi- 
niſterial demogogues at home called loudly out a- 
gainſt the colonies for not accepting of Lord Howe's 
and the General's propoſals ; they now devoted all 
the thirteen united colonies to deſtruction, and 
conſidered it as a moſt righteous, as well as moſt ne- 
ceflary proceeding, to waſte them by fire and ſword. 
The right of Great Britain to do with America 'as 
ſhe pleaſed, and to aſſeſs the people by acts of parlia · 
ment, without her conſent, was always taken for 
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the principle, and its utility were denied by the Unit- 
ed Colonies. They conſidered the lodging of ſuch a 
power in the hands of men, whoſe. intereſt it was to 

burden them, to eaſe themſelves by oppreſſing them 
was neither juſt nor reaſonable, and contrary to all 
found policy. It was faid that when the Romans 
ſent out colonies they made them always as free as 
thoſe at home, and never attempted to tax them more 
than other citizens; that they were always Romans, 
however far from Italy, had the fame laws, immuni- 
ties, and privileges, that all other citizens poſſeſſed, 
and chat when Governors or Prefects attempted towop- 
preſs any province, they were leverely puniſhed by 
the fenate 3, and that any Roman citizen in any part of 
the empire, ; who had proper qualifications like others, 
might become a ſenator, as well as thoſe within Italy. 
But this was not the caſe of the Britiſh coloniſts, who 
were not admitted to zny ſhare in the ſenatorial au- 
thority, exeept in a nominal ſenſe, which was of no 
importance, without the ſanction of a ſuperior power. 
It was added, that the Romans behaved with much 
more reſpe& to conquered nations than we did to na- 
tural ſubjects and: born citizens; for provided the 
nations whom the Romans ſubdued inclined to become 

Romans, they were ruled by the tame laws, and ob- 
rained' the ſame privileges; and were ſupported and 
defended by the laws of the empire, as if they had al. 

ways belonged toit. 
_ The Bririſh' commiſhoners having: a double author- 
ity, when their hopes of negociation failed, they were 
determined to puſh their military power with more 
vigour. It would appear that men when they act 
in the character of ſoldiers confider moral obligation 


to be different from what 1 it is when they act in other 
characters. 
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characters. The two commanders in chief had in the 
ſenate condemned the laws made againſt the Ameri- 
cans, but now they they are employed to execute 
them at the expence of blood, and the danger of their 
own lives. The policy of nations and the ideas of 
perſons in high life concerning juſtice and equity, are 
very often contrary to the fundamental maxims of 
morality, which men would deſire to have practiſed 
when applied to themſelves. | 

The royal army was now divided from the ifland of 
New York by the eaſt river, and the men were im- 
patient to paſs that narrow limit. They poſted them- 
ſelves along the coaſt wherever they could ſee or front 
their enemies, and erected batteries to anſwer, if not 
filence theirs. A fleet conſiſting of upwards of 300 
fail including tranſports, covered the face of the wa- 
ters, while the fhips of war hovering round the ifland 
threatened deſtruction to every part, and were conti- 
nually engaged with one or other of the batteries, by 
which it was ſurrounded. The ſm all iſlands between 
the oppoſite ſhore were perpetual objects of conteſt, 
until by the force of a well ſerved artillery, the aid of 
the ſhips. and the intrepedity of the troops, they 
ſecured thoſe that were moſt neceſſary for their fu- 
ture operations. | gs | 

Thus an almoſt conſtant cannonade was kept up for 
many days, and the troops who had ſo lately eſcaped 
{rom imminent danger, had little time to quiet their ap- 
prehenſions. At length all things being prepared for 
a deſcent, ſeveral motions were made by the ſhips in 
the North River, with a deſign to draw the attention. 


of the provincials to that ſide of the iſland. . Other 


parts were alſo threatened. to encreaſe the uncertain-, 
ij of the real object of attack. The ſeizing of the 
| iſland 
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iſland of Montreſor near Hellgate, and erecting a 
battery on it to ſilence one which tlie provincials had 
at Floren's Nook, had'the appearance of landing in 
that part, which was near the centre of New York 
land. Whilſt the coloniits were in this ſtate of ſuſ- 
pence and expectation, the firſt diviſion of the army un- 
der the command of Gen. Clinton, with Earl Cornwal- 
lis, Major- General Vaughan, Brigadier-General- Leſ- 
lie, and the Heſſian Colonel Dunop, embarked at the 
head of Newton Bay, which runs deep into Long- 
Illand, and where they were out of all view of the 
enemy. Covered by five ſhips of war upon their en- 
trance into the river, they proceeded to Kep's bay 


about three miles north of New York, where being 


Jeſs expected than in ſome other places, the prepara- 
tion for defence was not ſo great. The works were 
notwithſtanding tolerably ſtrong and ſupported with 
men, but the fire from the ſhips was ſo ſevere and well 
directed. that the works were delertcd, and the army 
Janded without oppolition. 
The provincials, who dreaded the fury of the men 
5 war, abandoned New York, with their other poſts 
on that part'ef the iſland, and retired to the North 
end, where their- principal ſtrength lay. They were 
obliged to leave a great part of their artillery and mi- 
Iitary ſtores, which were conſiderable, behind. They 
had ſome men ſlain arid a few taken priſoners in the 
retreat and ſkirmiſhes which happened during their 
ſtay. The King's troops ſuffered conſiderably, 
"but this loſs was conealed as much as poſlible,— 
and was never made public by government accounts. 
Many of the American regiments behaved badly on 
this ocet ſion. Their late ſevere loſſes on Long Iſland 


| W viſtble in their behaviour at this time. A 
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part of the Britiſu army took poſſeſſion of New Vork 
and the reſt encamped near the centre of the iſland, 
with their right on Floren's Nock, on the Eaſt River, 
and the left near Bloomingdale, and thus occupied the 
iſland from ſhore to ſhore, which, though it is about 
ſixteeen miles in length, is not above one in breadth. 
It appeared from the beginning, tbat the provincials 
did not account the iſland and city of New York 
worth riſking a general engagement, nor was it their 
plan in general to venture much at one time, but to 
exerciſe their troops in conſtant ſkirmiſhes, and waſte 
the Britiſh forces by degrees. General Waſhington 
took poſt at Kingſbridge, by which he bad a commu- 
nication with the continent of New York, and where 
he erected flrong works on both ſides of the paſſage, 
which ſeemed ro defy a ſtrong force. Their nearcft 
encampment was on the heights of Harleim, at the 
diſtance of about a mile and an half, There was be- 
tween them M Gowan's palſy, and the ſtrong grounds 
called Morrris's Heights lay between and Kingſbridge, 
which were defenſible againſt a very ſuperior force. 
In this ſituation of the armies, ſknmiſhes frequently 
happened, and it was found that by degrees the late 
apprehenſions of the provincials began to wear away, 
1his was the great object which General Waſhington 
had in view; he knew chat when his men once began 
to perceive that they could fight without being killed, 
and could occaſionally beat thoſe who had defeated 
them, they would, in proceſs of time, become fitter 
for greater attempts, and conquer in their turn. 
General Howe had not been many days in pefſefiion 
of New York, when that city was ſet on fire by ſome 
that had ſtayed behind, and concealed themſelves for 
that purpoſe, being determined, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent 
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vent its being ot any benefit to the conquerer. They 
had prepared combuſtibles with great art and ingenu- 
ity, and took the opportunity of dry weather and a 
briſk wind to ſet fire to the city about midnight in ſe- 
veral places at the ſame time. Thus near a third part 
of that beautful city was reduced to aſhes, an d unleſs 
the activity of the troops, as well as of the ſailors, had 
preſeryed the remainder, it had all been conſumed, 
Some of thoſe who were thought to have been con- 
cerned in kindling the flames were thrown into the 
midſt of them by the ſoldiers, and burnt to death ;— 

though it could never yet be aſcertained who were 
the real authors of this conſlagratio n. nor were the 
foldiers certain that thoſe whom they. threw into the 
flames had any hand in kindling of them. Thoſe that 
know how little ſoldiers are given to enquire into the 
truth of a cauſe of this fort, will not wonder much at 
their burning the innocent as readily as the guilty. 

General Howe, finding that no attempt could be 
made with ſucceſs upon the fide of New York, but 
that any attempt of that kind would be attended with 
the greateſt danger, determined upon a new plan of 
operation, which would oblige the provincials either 
to quit their ſituation, or render their holding it e- 
tremely dangerous. For this purpoſe, on the 11th of 
October thegreater part of the army embarked in flat 
boats and other ſmall veſſels proper for the ſervice, 
and paſſed ſucceſsfully through the dangerous naviga- 
tion of Hellgate, which forms a communication be- 
tween the Eaſt River and the Sound, and landed on 
Frogſneck near the town of Eaſt Cheſter, which lies 
on the continent belonging to New York, on the ſide 
of Connecticut. Earl Percy, with two Brigades 


of Britiſh troops and one of Heſſians, continued in the 
lincs 
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lines near Haerlem, to cover New York. Hed Ge- 
neral Waſhington commanded old troops, which he 
could have, depended npon, General Howe might 
have paid dear for this adventure. Had Waſhington 
aitacked Percy in the mean time of the einbarkation, 
al' the forces under the Earl might have been cut 
of, without the reſt being able to afford them the 
ſmalleſt aid or athitance. There was only one thing | 
which could have preferved them, namely the fleet, 1 
which ſurrounded the iſland, which could have afford- i 


ed them protection almoſt in any ſituation into which 9 
they could have been reduced. 'This fleet was of yaſt 3 
fervice in alt the operations of the army, and indeed bf 


it does not appear that our troops could have done a- 
ny thing unleſs they had been protected by the fleet. 1 
ln this the provincials were chicfy inferior, being to- 1 
totally deſtitute of any force of this nature. The ar- q 
my was obliged to halt for ſome 855 at Frog $Neck, 1 
to wait for the arrival of proviſions and ſtores, and | 
for a reinforcement that was drawa from Staten W 
Hand. When theſe arrived they marched through 1 
Pelham manor 10 New Rocheſter, which lies on the x 
coaſt of the ſound, which is the name of that channel, 
which feparates Long Iſland from the continent. 
Here they were joined by the greateſt part of a regi- 1 
ment of light horſe from Ireland, the reſt of the troops 
had been taken in their paſſage by the American crut. 
zers upon the coaſt. They were alſo joined by the 
ſecond diviſion of Heſſians, under General Knyphau- b 
fen, with a regiment of Waldeckers, both of which 8 
had arrived at New Yorrk fince the army had depart- g 
ed from it. The chief object of this expedition was : 
to cut off the communication between Waſhingtog 1 
and the caltern colonies: and if this meaſure did not 

brin 1 
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bring him to an | engagement, to encloſe him on all 
ſides in his fuſtneſſes on the Nortlir end of Vork 
Wand: The- King's troops were now maſters of the 
lower road to Connecticut and Boſton, but to gain 
the upper ĩt as neceſſary to advance to the higher 
ounds called the W bite Plains. Phis is a rugged, 
5 and mountaſnous tract of ground, and is on- 
Iy parv of an aſcent to à country that is {till higher, 
rougher, and of more diſſicuſt acceſs: M hen the ar- 
my advanced to the higher grounds it was judged ne · 
ceſfary to leute the ſecond diviſon of Heſſians with 
the regiment of Waldeck. at New Rochelle, to 
keep à communication between the ſupplies of provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries that were to arrive at that port. 
The army was now truly ſo powerful, that it was en- 
abled to ſupport every ſervice. 
General Howe ſoon began to find that he had now 
andther game to play than what he had upon Long 
Ilnd;2<Waſhimgten foreſaw the intention of this 
fchemè, and provided againſt i its effects. He perceiv- 
_ ed the danger he would be in, if the Britiſh General 
ſucceeded in his ſcheme ; that he would be compel. 
led to commit the whole fortune of the war, atid the 
ſafety of all the colonies to the hazard of a general en- 
gagement. In his/preſent ſtate chis would have been 
highly imprudent; his troops were not well recover- 
ed irom the terror of their late misfortunes, and in 
caſe He ſhould have been deſeated, there could ſcarcely 
be a poſſibility of a retreat. His army is ſaid at this 
time to have been much reduced by ſickneſs, which 
the ſeverity of the ſervice, indifferent quarters, bad 
cloathing, the want of ſalt and other necefſaries, j Join- 
ed to a ſlovenlineſs that naturally prevaiied ia New 


England and the rorthern colonies, had rendered ge- 
neral, 
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neral, and very faral to their army. A grand move- 
ment was accordingly made by the whole, in a line of 
ſmall detachments, and entrenched camps, which oc- 
cupied every height and ſtrong guard from Valentine's 
Hill near King's Bridge on the right, to White Plains 
and the upper road to Connecticut on the left. In 
this ſituation they found the whole line ot the King? 8 
troops as they marched at a moderate diſtance. The 
deep river Brunx covered their rear, whillt the open 
ground to the lalt afforded a ſecure paſſage for their 
ſtores and baggage tor the upper couniry. 4 garri- 
ſon was left to defend Fort Waſhington, | the lines of 
Haerlem, and Kivglbridge, 

General Howe in this ſituation of the enemy v thought 
it neceſſary to proceed with caution aud 103 
eiecumſpection. The progreſs of the army was 
the march cloſe, the encampments compact, and wel 
guarded with artillery, and the whole was conducteg 
in the moſt regular, and warlike manner. . In ſpite of 
all the caution of the General, the proviacials convey- 
ed parties over the Brunx to interrupt their march, 
which ocgaſioned many ſkirmiſhes in which the King” $ 
forces were conquerors. But it had this effect upon 
the coloniſts, that it gradually inured them to hard- 
ſhips, and rendered war familiar to them. When the 
King's troops approached White Plains, their ene- 
mies quitred their detached camps along the Brunx, 
and joining rheir left, took a ſtrong ground of encamp- 
ment before the Britiſh on the former. When all 
things were prepared, and ready for action, the army 
marched early in the morning in two columns towards 
White Plains, with their left wing commanded 3 
General Heiſter. Before mid-day, all the enemy's ad 
ranced parties retired back within their works, be- 
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fore the light infantry and the Heſſian Chaſſeurs. The 
army formed with the right upon the road, from Mam- 
aronec l, about a mile diſtarir from their centre, and 
the let to the Brunx, near about the ſame diſtance 
from the Tight flank of their enttenchwens, The A. 
merſrans Had a party lodged in an advantageous polt 
thar was ſeparated from their right flank by tlie 
Bronx, and which alſo by its wiudings covered that 
corps in front from che left of the Britiſh army. As 
this poſt would haße been of great conſequence, in at- 
tacking that flank of the enirenchment, Brigadier- 
. General Leſlie, with the ſeveral Brigades of Britiſh 
troops; the Heſſiau grenadiers under Colonel Do- 
mop, and a battalian of that corps were ordered to dil: 
lodge ihe enemy. Previops to the attack, Colonel 
Rall, who commanded a brigade of Heſbans on the 
Jett, had paſſed the Brunx, and gained a poſt, which 
enabled him to annoy rhe enemy's flank, while they 
were engaged with the other forces in the front. 

The paſſige of the river was difficult, but the 
troops performed it with readineſs and alacrity, and 
the 28th and 35th regiments having paſſed firſt, form- 
ed with great ſleadineſs on the oppoſite fide under the 
fire of their enemies. On this occaſion the public ac- 
counts ſay nothing of the loſs of our troops, but ſuch 
as were upon the ſpot haye declared that our men 
ſuffered ſeverely, and that the troops were greatly 
thinned by the fire of the enemy. They, however, 
- aſc-nded a ſteep hill, in defiance of all oppoſition, and 
ruſhing upon the enemy, drove them from their works. 
The reſt of the troops ſhewed no leſs fortitude and 
ſteadineſs in ſupporting theſe two regiments. The 
gaining'of this important poſt rook up a conſiderable 
Yes which was prolonged by che enemy's {till ſup- 
- porting 
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porting a ſcattered engagement, under defence 
of the adjoining walls and hedges. lu he evening 
the Heſſian grenadiers were ordered forward within 
cannon ſhot of the entrenchmenis, the ad brigade of 
the Britiſh formed in the rear, and the two Heflian 
brigades on the left of the ſecond, The! right and 
centre of the army did not remove from the ground 
upon which they were formed lu that poſit ion the 
whole army lay upon their arms during the night with 
a full intention and in the fulleſt expectation io en: 
gage in the morning, and to attack the provincial 
camp. General Waſhington, wirh great addreſs 
before the morning had meaſured out more work fox 
the Britiſh forces. He had drawn back this encamp- 
ment in the night, and greatly ſtreugthened his lines 
by additional works. For this reaſon the attack was 
deferred, and it was thought neceſſary to | whit for 
the arrival of the fourth brigade, and cf two hatt alious 
of the ſixth, which had been left with Earl Perey at 
New York. Upon the arrival of theſe troops; the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions were made in the evening for 
attacking the enemy on the laſt day of October, hut a 
very wet night and morning prevented the deſign from 
being exectuted as was intended. 151 9 558 
General Waſhington, who knew the intention of 
our General, bad not the ſmalleſt intention of venrur« 
ing an engagement, while ir was poſſible tb avid it. 
He knew that delay was in ſome reſpects a victory to 
him, and that ſmall ſkirmiſhes; that could not in the 
leaſt affect the public ſafety, would train his men to 
war and iunure them to danger, better than a general 
engagement, which in one day might decide their own 
and the fate of their country. | . 
The enemies of Wathington confeſſed, that in the 
| | W 
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courſe of this campaign, and more particularly i in this 
partopf it he. fully performed "the part of a great 
commander. 
Ira ſaid by the Americans, that upon our men 
eoxveringi four or five batteries with a powerſul artil- 
lery preparatory to an attack, together with the ge- 
neral's| knowledge; that by turning his camp the Bri- 
tlh forces might become poſſeſſed of hills at his back 
which totally commanded it, he found it neceſſary to 
change bis ſituation. He accordingly quitted his camp 
in che night of the firſt of November, and took high- 
er grounds towards the North Caſtle diſtrict, after 
Having ſet ſire to the town or village of White Plains, 
as well as to all the houſes and forage near the lines. 
The Kings troops next day took poſſeſſion of their 
entrenchments. General Howe, finding that all his 
art could not draw Waſhington to an engagement, 
and thut the nature of the country and his preſent ſi- 
tuatian dich not admit of his being forced to one, de- 
termined not to ſpend his time in fruitleſs mancœurres, 
without performing any thing of conſequence. He 
therefore reſolved to take this opportunity to drive 
| the provincials out of York Hand, which their army 
could not prevent. For this purpoſe General Knyp- 
hauſen croſſed the country from New Rochelle, and 
having taken poſſeſſion of Kingfbridge without oppoſi- 
tion, entered York Ifland, and took his ſtation to the 
North of Fort Waſhington, to which the enemy had 
retired at his approach. Fort Waſhington lay on the 
welt fide of New York Iſland, near to Kingſbbridge 
Bow, and Jeffery's Nook, and almoſt facing Fort Lee 
in the Jerſey ſide, from which-it was ſeparated bythe 
North River. This was a ſtrong work, but not ſufli- 
cient to refit heavy artillery, and it was by no means 
of 
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of a ſufficient extent for any other purpoſe, except 
ſtrengthening the lines, But the ſuuation was * 
ceedingly ſtrong and the approaches difficult: 
Upon the, Igth of, Novembet the army 3 
lowly. by the orth, River, and eucamped on the 
heights of Fordham, at a moderate diſtance from 
Kingſbridge, with the North River: on the right, and 
the Brunx on the left. Every thing being prepared 
for attacking the fort, a ſummons was ſent to Co- 
lonel M*Gaw, who commanded it, to ſurrender,” who 
declaring that he was. determined to defend-:irito the 
laſt extremity, a general aſſault was reſolved upon, 
to ſuve the time that would be loſt in making regular 
approaches. The garriſon conſiſted of near 3000 
men, and the ſtrong guards near the fort wete co- 
vered with lines and works. Four attacks were made 
at the ſame time. The firſt on the north ſide, com- 
manded by General Knyphauſen, at the head of two 
columns of Heſſians and Waldeckers. The fecond 
on the eaſt was led on by Brigadier- General Mat- 
thew, at the head of the firſt and ſecond battalion ot 
light infantry, and two battalion of guards, ſupport- 
ed by Lord Cornwallis, with the firſt and fecond bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and the 33d regimem. Theſe 
troops croſſed the Eaſt River in flat boats, and as 
the enemies works there extended the breadth of the 
inand, redoubts and batteries were erected on the op- 
polite ſhore, both to cover the landing of the troops 
and to antoy thoſe works which were near the water. 
The third attack, which was principally intended as 
a feint to diſtract the provincials, was conduded by 
icutenant-Colonel Sterling, with the forty ſecond 
regiment, who paſſed the Faſt River lower down, be- 
tween the ſecond and fourth attacks, The laſt at- 
tack 
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rack-was made by Lord Percy, with the party that he 
commanded on the ſouth part of the iſland. All the 
attacks were ſupported by a numerous, powerful, 
and well ſerved artillery. The Heſſians commanded 
by General Knyphauſen, had a thick wood to paſs, 
where the provincials were advantageouſly poſted, 
and where a warm engagement was continued for a 
long time, in which the former was greatly expoſed, 
and ſuffered much, though they behaved with much 
bravery and firmneſs. The light infantry were lad on 
In the mean time, and were expoſed both before and 
after to a very ſmart and continual fire from the ene- 
my, who were covered by the rocks and the trees, a- 
mong which they were poſted. The troops, howe- 
ver, with their uſual alertneſs and activity, extricated 
themſelves by climbing up a very ſteep hill, when they 
diſperſed the enemy, and made way for the landing 
the reſt of the troops, without oppoſition. During 
theſe tranſactions, Earl Percy having carried an ad- 
vanced work on his fide, Colonel Stirling was ordered 
to attempt a landing, and two battalions of the ſe- 
eond brigade to ſupport him. The colonel performed 
this ſervice with great bravery, but with conſiderable 
loſs; he advanced his boats ĩhrough a heavy fire, which 
they bore with great firmneſs, and forcing his way toa 
ſteep place, gained the ſummit, andtook'170 priſoners, 
notwithſtanding the enemy made a bold and good de. 
fence, While theſe things were carrying on, Colo- 
vel Kall, who led the column of General Knyphau- 
ſen's attack, having forced the enemy, after a conſi- 
derable oppoſition from their ſtrong ports oppoſite to 
his line, puſhed on to their works, and Jodged bis co- 
lumn within an hundred yards of the fort; and being 


ſoon joined by the General wich the left column, who 
had 
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had at length overcome the impediments which he 
met with in the wood, the garriſon ſurrendered priſon- 
ers of war. The loſs on either fide, according to 
the public accounts, was not ſo great as might have 
been expected from the length and variety of che ac- 
tion. The quantity of gunpowder found in the fort 
was utterly inadequate to the purpoſe of almeſt the 
ſhorteſt defence. A reſpedable authority obſerves; 
how ſo large a body was left wich ſo, poor a proviſion, 
is extremely unaccountable: And adds, But the nag- 
ratire of all theſe trantactions is hitherto imperſect.— 
To make this ſubject clear to the reader; it muſt be 
remembered, that the fortifying theſe places at this 


time with ſo many men, and with ſo ſhort proviſions, 


was intended to anſwer a particular deſign, which it 


did. General Waſhington knew that our troops 


would attempt ſtorming the fort, provided it did not 
ſurrender ; he therefore ordered his men to hold out 
as long as they could with convenient ſafety, and en- 
deavour to thin the Britiſh ranks as wuch as poſſible, 
and ar laſt ſurrender. Had he left only a few they 
would have done but little damage to our troops, but 
as the garriſon was tolerably ſtrong and ſecured with- 
in their works, they were on that account able to 


make, 2 greater ſlaughter among our troops, and fo 


wake any future operations more eaſy to the provinci- 
als. The troops in the fort were few in compariſon 
of the killed and wounded of our men in this unhappy 
attack; for Britain has not to this day, nor ever will, 
get a true account of the killed and waunded at White 
Plains and Fort Waſhington. The people in the ci- 
ty of New York were as great ſtrangers to the trani- 
actions àt White Plains as the people in Britain; for 
notwithſtanding the multitude of killed, that were 
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every day left upon the field, and the numbers that 
were carried to the hoſpitals, the people were made 


believe rhat every little repulſe which was given to the 
Americans was attended with great loſs on their ſide, 


aud almoſt none on ours. The newſpapers, under the 


direction of the commanders in chief by fea and land, 
like our Gazette at home, always echoed the praiſes 
and victories of our troops, and defamed the 
coloniſts. not only as rebels, but as co wards that would 
not fight, but always ran away when an enemy appear- 
ed. A gentleman, who was above ſix months at New 
York and Long Ifland, and ſaw and knew the moſt 


part of the tranſactions from the fieſt landing on Staten 


Ifland, declared that the number of wounded men 
which he law brought in almoſt every day, was incredi- 
ble; but how they happened to be wounded he never 
could learn; for he was always told that the Americans 
would not fight, bat were perfect cowards, He alſo 
obſerved that he imagined the reaſon why our men 
gave out that there were ſo few killed, when there 
were fo many wounded, was to cover their real Joſs, 
-under the prerence of the proviacial fire not doing ſo 
much execution as their own, But according to the 
obſervations that he made, he found that the killed 


were as many in proportion to the woundeds among 


our men as among the rebels. The Britiſh troops 
were undoubtedly mach thinned by the engagements 
on White Plains and at Fort Waſhington, and though 
the beſt face was put upon matters that the caſe would 


admit of, yet it mult be granted that the Engliſh for- 


ces ſuffered much and loſt more than they gained by 
the victory. The provincial commander underſtood 
his own intereſt better than to venture upon any ge- 
neral engagement, to expoſe his raw and ps i 
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ced troops, to the fury of men who were deſperate, 
and who conſid ered even death itſelf a fort of victory, 
as relieving them from conſtant fatigue, hunger, and 
diſappointment. He knew that conſtant little ſkir- 
miſhes would in proceſs oftime remove from the minds 
of men the horrors and dread of battle, and teach 
them to conquer as well as fight, Our men were at 
ſirſt fluſhed with ſucceſs, when they ſaw their enemies 
fee from one poſt to another, and concluded that itwas 
fear that made them retreat, and a ſenſe of their va- 
jour that made them deſert their poſts : But in this 
they were miſtaken. . The Americans only fled, be- 
cauſe it was wiſe and prudent to do fo, and they con- 
ſidered it to be a wiſer method to preſerve their troops 
than expoſe them for advantages of ſmall importance. 
Many great enemies to America, who were witnefles 
of thoſe tranſactions, have confefled of late, that our 
loſs was greater than it was ſaid to be at that time, 
and American cowardice has vaniſhed away inſenfibly, 
nobody can tell how. The provincials, who were in 
our Gazettee and court newſpapers at that time ſaid 
to have been three times the number of our men in 
every battle, have ſince, by the ſame channel, been 
proved to have been much inferior in number to Ge- 
neral Howe's forces in every engagement, both when 
they loſt and when they gained the day. It is very 
perplexing to an hiſtorian when he finds the ſame au- 
thority vary ſo often upon the ſubject, and controvert 
matters of fa& that it has already confirmed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. It is manifeſt that the truth 
of facts cannot be certainly aſcertained by any of the 
court or miniſterial accounts of theſe times ; for what 
they have at one time affirmed for truth, they have at 

znother declared to be the grofleſt faleſhood, Truth 


A 2 is 


is moſt likely ro be found from the American records, 
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who, though they may have coloured. ſome points 
ſtrongly, yet have ſupported conſiſtency in their pub. 
lications of matters of fact concerning this war. 

When our troops had finiſhed the conqueſt of 
Fort Waſhington, they next proceeded to over-run 
the Jerſies;' and Lord Cornwallis was ſent with a 
ſtrong body of men to attack Fort Lee. The garri- 
ſon of two thouſand abandoned the fort, and left 
their ſtores, artillery, and tents behind them. Our 
troops after this over-run the greateſt part of the Jer- 
fies, without oppoſition; the enemy every way flying 
before them, aud at length extended.their winter can- 
tonments from New Brunſwick to the Delaware. It 
was thought, had they had means of paſſing the Dela - 
ware, they might have taken Philadelphia, when the 
people were in a conſternation at the ir progreſs ; but 
the Americans were ſo prudent as either to deſtroy 
or carry off all the boats upon that river. 

While theſe things were carrying on in the Jerſies, 
General Clinton, with ſome Britiſh and Heſſian troops, 
and a ſquadron.of ſhips under Sir Peter Parker, were 
ſent to make an attack upon Rhode Iſland. They 
ſucceeded eaſily in this enterprize. Upon December 


. the 8th, the provincials abandoned the iſland, and the 
Britiſh and Heſſian troops took poſſeſſion of it, with- 


out any loſs, and at the ſame time blocked up Com- 
modore Hopkins's ſquadron, which was in the har- 
bours of Providence, on the adjoining continent.— 
The Engliſh ſquadron and troops continued here dur- 
ing the winter, where they had better quarters than 


any other of rhe King's troops. Hitherto the King's 


forces had ſucceeded in all their attempts fince their 
landing in Staten Ifland. The provincial army was 
r Aa 
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much decreaſed, both by captivity and deſertion, but 
they always found new ſources of recruit and ſupply, 
which much aſtoniſhed our Generals, as well as it a- 
larmed the government. 


5 Cua®, 
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The Progreſs of the War in Canada—Preparations an 
Lake Champlain—— An Engagement near the Iſle 
Voliccter—Croton Point abandonded by the Provinci- 
als—General Carleton lands with his Army—Rea. 
ſons for Attacking Ticonderago— Carleton Returns 10 
Canada General Lee taken —The Congreſs perſe- 
vere—Take Meaſures for renewing their Armies — 
Addreſs to the People—Petition to the Commiſſioners, 
Divifzons in Philadelphia—The King's Troops ſur- 
priæed at Trenton Lord Cornwallis returns to the 
Ferſie.— Hindered from Attacking the Enemy at 
Trenton by Obſtacles — General Waſhington Attacks Co- 
lonel Mawhood near Princetown—Cornwallis re- 
tires from the Delaware. The Americans over-run 
the Jerſies ” 


A S the progreſs of the Britiſh arms in Canada had 
been much retarded by many unforfeen accidents, as 
well as by the want of wiſdom in the cabinet, it was 
now propoſed to purſue the war with more vigour in 
thoſe parts. Some ſtrong efforts had been made in 
1776 to remove the obſtacles that had fo long re- 
ſtrained its progreſs, and the officers employed in that 


ſervice had ſurmounted wondrous difficulties. The 
' burden 
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burden of this ſervice fell upon the officers and men * 
in that quarter of the world, whoſe abilities, zeal, 
and perſeverance, were worthy of the praiſes of thoſe 
who employed them. It was an arduous taſk they 
were at this time to perform. They had almoſt to 
create a fleet of above thirty fighting veſſels of differ- 
ent ſorts and fizes, all furniſhed with cannon, which 
was a very ſtupendous work; for though ſome of 
thoſe that were at this time built, were. conſtructed 
from old veſſels, the advantage, except what was de- 


riyed from the materials, was very little. The labour 


in forming and building them was much the ſame as 
if the materials had been new. But this was not the 
hardeſt part of the labour, nor the greateſt difficulty 
chat ſtood in the way of the progreſs of this expedi- 
tion. Theſe veſſels were to be tranſported over land, 
and dragged up rapids againſt the ſtream for a conſi- 
derable length of way. It was a taſk of great magni- 
tude to carry 30 long boats, a number of flat boats, 
a gondola, weighing go tons, and 400 batteaux, up 
the rapids of Thereſa. and St. John's: The labour 
attending the execution of this work, appeared ſo 
grievous and perplexed, that it eyen damped the vi- 
gour of the en ſeamen. They did not indeed bear 
the whole burden of this work; the ſoldiers had alſo 

their ſhare in the labour and fatigue ; and, what was 
both unreaſonable and a ching to be lamented, the 
peaſants and country people of Canada were taken 
from their ploughs and other employments, and com- 
pelled by power to bear a'ſhare in toils and labor, from 
which they could derive neither honour nor advan- 


tage. The whole proceeding had more the appear- 


ance of a project of Knight errantry, than a ſcheme of 
any utility for ſubduing the coloniſts. It ſhewed 
what 
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what zeal and ſtrength could do, rather than diſcover- 
ed what reaſon would have ſuggeſted to men endowed 
with rational powers and faculties. 

+ This" equipment was completed in the ſpace of 
three months, but the nature bf the ſervice required 
that it ſhould have been done ſooner. The winter 
was faſt approaching, two inland ſeas to be paſſed, the 
foree of the enemy, which was not known, was to be 
eonquered, and the ſtrong poſts of Crown Point and 
Ticonderago defended and ſupported by _ wee 
to be encountered ſword in hand. 

To theſe impediments were added the communica- 
tions between rhe Lakes Champlain and St: George, 
did not admit the paſſage of thoſe veſſels pf force, 
Which, though ſucceſsful in the one, might be equally 
wanted in the other. And though all theſe difficul- 
ties were ſurmounted, and Lake George paſſed, there 
Nill remained a long and dangerous march, through 
1ntricate forells, wide moraſſes, and an uncleared 
country, ſtill in a ſtate of nature, before they could 
reach Albany, which was the firſt poſt to the ſouth- 
ward that could afford them the ſmalleſt aceomodation. 
Theſe difficultics vaniſhed in the eyes of commanders 
who had promiſed much, and imagined that the rug- 
gedneſs of the way would be the greateſt impediment 
in their way to Albany. The force of the provinci- 
als was ſcarcely ever taken into the account. The 
objects which they had in view were great, the glory 
to be obtained tempting, and their anxious deſire of 
obtaining the end which they had in view ſeemed to 
leſlen difficulties' which would have been infurmounta- 
ble to perſons of a cold and languid reſolution. They 
{uggeſted to themſelves, that provided they could re- 


cover the Lakes and reach Albany before the * 
0 
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of winter ſet in, the northern army would have a prin - 
cipal ſhare in the glory of bringing the war to a pe- 
riod, They imagined that they could pour ruin at 
their pleaſure either into the heart of the middle or 
of the northern colonies, each of which would be ex- 
poſed to them in its moſt tender and defenceleſs parts. 
Whilſt Hudſon's River would ſecure their communi- 


cation with General Howe, it would likewiſe ſeparate 


and diſconnect the ſouthern and Northern colonies, 
leaving the latter to fall under the weight of both ar- 
mies, or to accept of ſuch. terms as they could ob- 
tain, without the participation of their brethren in 
the ſouth. - Nor could General Waſhington attempt 
to hold any poſt in New York, or the Jerſies, with 
ſuch a ſuperiority of force as already oppreſſed bim in 
front, and Carleron's army in his rear. 

The ſucceſs of the forces on the ſide of New York, 
encreaſed the ardour and impatience, as well as the 
jealouſy of this northern army, every one imagining 
that the war would be over before he conld have an 
opportunity of ſharing in the honour of the event. 

In all theſe ſpeculations they forgot that the Britiſh 
navy could not aſſiſt them in their way to Albany after” 
they paſſed the lakes, and tbat whatever progreſs the 
troops in New York had made, that it was more ow- 
ing to the countenance of the navy, than their own 
intrepidity, that they had ſucceeded. - they could ex. 
pe& no ſhips of war to enfilade the enemy at Still Wa- 
ter, or Saratoga; and in c aſe they were violently at- 
tacked in ſome foreſt or ſwamp, they would have no 
war ſhips to defend them, nor tranſports to carty them 
off. It has been an infatuation that has conſtantiy 
poſſeſſed the conductors of this war, that the valour 
and intrepidity of che Britiſh forces could ſurmount 

| every 
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every difficulty, and that the provincials were abſo- 
tute cowards and poltroons, that durſt not face arm- 
ed men. This language, even in the midſt of all our 
defeats and diſgraces, has been continually uſed by e- 
very miniſterial hireling, both at home and abroad. — 
There could certainly be little honour or glory obtain- 
ed by brave men beating cowards, and when the prow- 
eſs of the Britiſh troops has been extolled to the 
ſkies, the Americans have always been repreſented 
as the greateſt cowards, 

Though our troops purſued their work with the 
molt unremitted ardour and induſtry, yet it was not 
till the month of October that the new fleet was in 
condition to ſeek the enemy upon Lake Champlain.— 
The force was now-confiderable with reſpect to the 
place and ſervice, and extraordinary with reſpect to 
the time ſpent in preparing it; and ſuch as in former 
times would have been accounted a reſpectable force 
even upon the European ſeas. The ſhip called the 
Inflexible, which was the Admiral's, had been new 
conſtructed at St. John's in 28 days from the time of 
laying her keel, and mounted 18 fix pounders. One 
\ ſchooner mounted 14, and another 12 fix pounders, 
beſides howizers; and a gondola, 7 nine pounders ; 
twenty ſmall veſſels, under the denomination of gun- 
boats, carried braſs field pieces from 9g to 24 pound- 
ers, or were armed with howitzers. Some long boats 
were furniſhed in the fame manner, About an equal 
number of large boats acted as tenders, Thoſe that 
have been mentioned were all intended for war vel. 
fels. There were beſides theſe a great number ap- 

inted for the tranſportation of the army, with its 


ſtores, artillery, baggage, and proviſions. 
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ſenſible of the neceflity, of preſerving the dominion of 

the lakes, and aſſiſted in that deſign with the original 
force in their hands, with à Pp advantage in point 
of time for its increaſe, their intentions in that reſpect 
were egüntetacted by many eſſential, and ſome infur- 
mountabſe deficiencies... They wanted timber, ſhip- 
builders, artillery, aq, all the materisis neceſſary for 
ſuch an equipment.” Cärpenters aud alf others con- 
cerued "thip=bailding were fully employed at the 
lea ports, in conſtructing and fitting out privateers, 
whilſt the remoteneſs and the dümculty of the com- 
munication, renderéd the fiipply of bulky materials 
extremely tediots;, OPTI 


war, of weight of metal. Though the coloniſts were 


Conſidefing the difficulties they had to combat, the 


coloniſts diſcovered a great degtee of ingenbity, fore« 
caſt, aud aſſiduity, and ſnie wed as much ſpirit and per- 
ſeyerence as theit enemies had employed againſt them. 
Their fleet amounted to fifteen veſſels of different kinds, 
conſiſting of two ſchooners, one floop, one cutter, 
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three gallies, and eight gondolas. The principal 
mounted twelve ſix and four pounders. They were 
commanded by Benedict Arnold, who had now to ſup- 
port, upon a new element, the reputation he had gain. 
ed by a Canada expedition- And, conſidering the 
_ diſadvantages he had to combat, gained as much ho- 

nour as a ſea officer, as he had done as à general of 
a land army. 

Upon the i th of October, General Carleton pro- 
eceded up the Lake, and diſcovered the enemy's fleet 
drawn up with great judgment, being poſted in a very 
advantageous ſituation, and forming a ſtrong line to 
defend the paſſage between the iſland Volicour and 
the weſtern main. They had at firſt placed themſelves 
with ſo much (kill behind the iſland, that their ſitua. 
ation was only diſcovered by accident. Had not the 
royal ſquadron diſcovered their ſituation in due time, 
they would left them behind, an event, provided it 
had happened, that would have been attended with 

the moſt ſerious conſequences. It has been ſaid, that 
the appearance of a three maſted ſhip upon the Lakes 
threw the provincials into the utmoſt confuſion, It 
does not appear however that a matter of ſuch pub- 
lic nature ſhould have been fo long concealed from 
them. The confuſion of the coloniſts at the fight of 
the King's troops was at that time very common ſtile, 
and conſtantly affirmed by the friends of the miniltry. 
The King's forces ſound in experience that they had 
more to do than merely to crofs the Lakes. A ſevere 
battle enſued, and was vigorouſly maintained on both 
fides ;-bur'the wind proving unfavouratle, ſo that the 
ſhip Inflexible, and ſome other veſſels of force, could * 
not be worked up to the enemy, the weight of the ac - on fl 


tion fell upon the ſchooner Carleton, and the gun- 
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boats, which they ſuſtained with great firmneſs. 


Such amazing efforts of reſolution were diſplayed, it 
was ſaid, by both men and officers as received the ap- 
plauſe of the commanders. This plainly ſuppoſes that 
as ſo much praiſe was thought due to the Britiſh ſu- 
perior force, that the provincials had not behaved as 
cowards, but muſt hare made a ſtout reſiſtance. | 
The detachment from the corps of artillery were 
highly diſtinguiſhed, and performed the moſt eſſential 
ſervice in the gun boats. But the ſame impediments 
ſtill continuing, Captain Pringle, with the conſent of 
the General, thought it neceſſary for the preſent to 
withdraw thoſe that were engaged, from the action. 
At the approach of night he brought che whole fleer 
to anchor in a line, and as near as poſlible to the e- 
nemy, in order to prevent their retreat. The King's 
forces had not much to boalt of in this action, though 
the Americans ſuffered ſeverely, having one of their 
beſt ſchooners burnt, and a gondola, carrying three 
or four guns, funk. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
their other veſſels ſuffered in ſome proportion. They 
were ſenſible of their inferiority, and took the oppor- 
tunity of the night of endeavouring to eſcape under 
the protection of Crown Point. Arnold planned and 
executed thſs deſign with great ability, and ſo far ſuce 
ceeded that they were out of fight next morning.— 
The chace was however continued without intermiſ- 
ſion, both on that and the following day, and the 
wind at laſt changing, which had been at firſt favour- 
able to the Americans, became otherwiſe, ſo thatthey 
were overtaken and brought to action a few leagues 
from Crown Point, about the middle of the day, ups 
on he 1 3th of October. A 


196 ii 0 F | A. P. 1173, 
A warm engagement now enſued, which continued 
for upwards of two hours, wherein che coloniſts made 
a bold reſiſtance, and made the King's troops feel 
What they never expected. During the time of tlie 
battle, thoſe veſſels that were a-head puſhed on to 
Crown Point, and paſſing i it, eſcaped to Ticondera- 
go; but two gallies and five gondolas, which remain- 
ed with Arnold, made a deſperate reſiſtance, During 
this action the Waſhington galley, with Waterberg, 
a Brigadier-General, and the ſecond in command ori 
board, ſtruck, and was taken. Arnold at laſt found 
that it was impoſſible to withſtand the ſuperiority of 
force with which he was now attacked, and alſo found 
himſelf but badly ſupported by ſome of the Captains 
of the veſſels, he was determined that his men ſhould 
not be made priſoners, nor bis veſſels fall into the 
hands of his enemies. This almoſt ſeemed impoſſible 
to be prevented; but Arnold, whoſe genius was 
fruitful of reſources, executed this deſign with equal 
dexterity and reſolution, and run the Congrels gal- 
ley, in which he himſelf was, with the five gondolas 
on ſhore, in ſuch a manner as to land the men ſeſely, 
and blow up the veſſcls, i in ſpite of every effort that 
was made to prevent it. ” "Ie reſolution of this in- 
trepid officer ſlruck even his enemies with ſurpriſe, 
and gave the Engliſh commander to unde: ſtand, that 
he had now to engage with one who was in car- 
neſt, and who would Joſe no opportunity to make the 
moſt of both misfortunes and advantages. This de- 
feat did nor lefſen, but raiſed Arnold in the eſteem 
of his countrymen. | He was praiſed 'and applauded 
for his conduct, and it was faid that he had not on) 
behaved like a brave ſoldier, but that he had fully ex. 
ecuted the dury of an able- naval commander. That 
'the 
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the moſt experienced ſeamen could not haye found a 
greatet number of reſources, by the dexterity of his 
manceuvres and eyolutions, and the molt advantageous 
cboice of firuation, to compenſate for the want of force. 
than he did; and when his veſſels were almoſt torn to 
pieces, he retreated with the lame reſolution that he 
had fought ; and by the moſt happy and moſt criti- 
cal judgment, prevented lis men and ſhips from fal- 
ling into the hands of the enemy. But they chieſly 
gloried in the dangerous attention he paid to a nice 
point of honour, in keeping his flag flying, and not 
quitting his galley | till ſhe was in flames, leſt the ene- 
wy ſhouldhave boarded and ſtruck i it, Such intrepe- 
dity in any of the Britiſh commanders would have been 
echoed, in all the renal newſpapers throughout the 
kingdom, and copſidered as an act of heroiſm of un- 
common magnitude. 

Lake Champlain was now recovered, and the pro- 
viacial, force thereon nearly deſtroyed, a galley and 
three ſtrong veſſels being all that eſcaped to Ticonde- 
rago ; but the deſign of this expedition was far from 
being fulfilled. Much was to be done before the nor- 
ther army could co-operate with General Howe. 
The proviacials upon the defeat of their little fleet, 
ſer fire to Crown Point, and deſtroyed every thing 
which they could not carry away, and lett the place, 
and returned to the main body at T iconderago. Ge- 
neral Carleton took poſſeſſion of the ruins, where he 
was ſoon joined by the army. He remained there 
near a month, when winter began to approach, which 
is ſevere in theſe parts, ſo it was not practicable to pur- 
ſue the preſent advantages far. Detachments and re- 
connoitering parties advarced at one time on both 
lides of the Lake, and procceded within a ſmall dif. 


Lance 
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tance of Ticonderago, at the ſame time that ſome ſpy 
veſſels appeared within cannon ſhot of the works, to 
examine the nature of the channel and ſound its depth. 


It was believed that the General ordered this o be 


done with a deſign to attack the-place, and that he 
had this project in contemplation, -,,But the ſtrength 
of the works, the difficulties. of the approach, the 
countenance of the enemy, and the ignorance of their 
number, with other forcible reaſons, prevented this 
deſign from being executed. 

It appeared evident that this poſt could not be for. 
ced wichout conſiderable loſs of men, whilſt the advan- 
tages ariſing from ſucceſs would have been compara- 
tively nothing. Though even the provincials had 
been vanquiſhed, and the King's troops had met with 
no more refitance, yer they could not, like the New 
Eüuglanders, march in winter through woods and 
thickets, in the midſt of ſnow and rain, and carry 
rheir baggage and artillery along with them. This 
was a part of military excerciſe that our Generals were 
not acquainted with, and which they did not chuſe 10 
put in practice. To march on foot at the head of an 
army up to the knees in ſnow, to plunge through 
mud, to paſs riyulets and wa ters up to the middle, to 
lye all night upon ſnow in t he open field, were ma- 
neœuvres of warfare that even General Carleton 
had not eſſayed. To Arnold this would haye been a 
_ raſk of difficulty, but he would have attempted i it, and 
alſo performed it, Our men might have in ſome de- 
gree gone chrough the fatigue, but it would haye 
been impoſſible for a great many of rhe officers to 
bave endured it. 

The ſeaſon was fo far advanced, that the paſſing of 
Lake George could not be undertaken without ex: 


poſing 
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poſing the army to a winter campaign in the inhoſpi- 
table and impracticable wilds towards the ſouth. All 
that could be expected from the taking of Ticondera- 
ga was only the reduction of works which were more 
indebted to nature” than art for their ſtrength, and 
perhaps a few cAnnon ; but as the army could not 
ſtay there during the winter, the former might be re- 
paired and the latter replaced by the provin- 
cials, before the army could interrupt their proceed- 
ings in the enſuing ſummer. But if the defence 
ſhould be obſtinate, although the King's troops ſhould 
be ſucceſsful, the army would thereby be ſo much 
weakened, that all the proſpect of advantage for the 
future would in a great meaſure be rendered void. — 
The difficulty of keeping open the communication 
with Canada, and fubſiſting the army during the win- 
ter, appeared obvious. General Carleton therefore 
re-embarked the army, without attempting to reduce 
1iconderago, and cantoned his men in Canada for the 
winter in the beſt manner the country could afford. 
It is manifeſt that the Britiſh forces in gaining the do- 
minion of the Lake Champlain, met with a reſiſtance 


which they did not expect, and that the vigour of Ge- 


neral Carleton for an immediate campaign was ſuffi- 
ciently abated. Had he purſued his courſe with as 
much reſolution as Arnold did his expedition to Cana- 
da in the former year, there is reaſon to conclude 
that he might have reached Albany without much op- 
poſition, But the troops and veſſels had met 
with a more vigourous oppoſition than was expected, 
and the loſs of the King's forces was greater than e- 
ver the public were made acquainted with. But it 
has been the continued practice throughout the whole 

war 
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Vr 10 conceal from the nation the loſſes which i were 


ſuſtained i in the engagements with the coloniſts. 
It may be now neceſſary to take à view of the pro- 
greſs of the war in the ſouth, and "conſider the tranſ- 
actions of the grand army in New York and the Jer- 
ſies. Near the concluſion of the laft cam- 
paign, Lord Cornwallis had almoſt over-run the 
Jerſies, and had approached near to Philadelphia. * 
Nothing, except 1 Delaware, appeai ed to be an im · 
pediment in the way of che royal army, becoming 
maſters of the city of Philadelphia and the adjoining 
provinces. The Americans had ät this tine no army 
competent to reſiſt the progreſs of the royal forces, 
The period of time that Waſhington's army had been 
enliſted was now expired, atid the greateſt part of his 
men were gone home to their reſpeive places of a. 


bode. It was faid, that the number of hib forces that 


continued embodied did not exceed three thouſavd 
men. At the opening of the campaign his army was 
rated at twenty. ive thouſarid, and ſome affirmed that 
at that time it was more numerous, ' but now it was 
-greatly reduced, and ſcarcely exceeded three thouſand 
effective troops. Some {mall patties from perſonal 
attachnrent, local circumſtances, or a ſuperior 8 
verance or brayery, ſtill continued with the Gene- 
rals Waſhington and Lee, but were fo inconſiderable a 
force as not to demand much attention from che royal 
army. It required ſome time to raiſe a ne army, 
which in the mean time could afford but. little aflſt- 
ance or comfort to the coloniſts.” 
About this time an accident happened which was 
very detrimental to the intereſt of America, and tend- 
ed much to diſcourage the colonies.” This was the 


taking of General Lee. That officer, at the head of 
1 
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| a party of men, being-on his march to join General 


Waſhington, who had aſſembled the Penſylvania mi- 
litia to ſecure the banks of the Delaware was from 
the diſtance of the Britiſh cantonments betrayed into 
a fatal ſecurity, by which, in croſſing the uppermoſt 
part of New Jerſey, from the North River, he fixed his 
quarters, and lay, careleſly guarded, at ſome diſtance 
from the main body. He was betrayed. by an inhabi- 
rant, for the ſake of a reward, who informed Colonel 
Harcobrt'of the ſituation he was in, who having made 
an excurſion. at the head of a ſmall detachment of light 
aorſe; conducted his meaſures with ſo much addreſs 
and ſecrecy, that the guard was evaded, the centuries 
ſeized without noife, the quarters forced, and Lee car- 
ried off, though all that part of the country was in 

his favour, and that ſeveral guard poſts and armed pa- 

troles lay in the way. There ſeems to have been 
much careleſsneſs in the conduct of the General on 
this occaſion; and but little judgment in thoſe who 

formed the poſts, and ſet up the patrole. Had the 

poſts and patroles been placed as they ought to bave 

been in the time of war and invaſion, it would have 

been impoſſſble for one horſeman to have gone over 

ſuch a tract of country, to ſay nothing of 4 derach- 
ment, without alarming tlie inhabitants, and aſſembling 
thoſe that had arms. The ſmalleſt and the molt ſe- 

eret poſtern way ought Hot ro be neglected; from the 

margin of the ſea bank to the centre of a country, 
and from the centre to the extremities of the whole. 

General Lee acted at this time with as little jadgment 
as he did with care 3 for provided he had conſulted 

the dictates of political wiſdom and fagacity, he would 
have kept the ſtricteſt guard to have ſhewn the peo- 

ple an example, to put them in mind of the danger 
ans Co they 
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they were in from a vigilant enemy, that watched 

every opportunity to take an advantage. By neglect- 
ing this practice, he, to his ſad experience, ſhewed an 
example of the truth of this obſervation. 

In many cafes the making a ſingle officer priſoner 
would have been a thing of very little conſideration 
or moment; but in the then ſtate of America, when 
their forces were raw, a general deficiency of milita- 
ry ſkill prevailed, and the inexperience of the offi. 
cers was even a greater grievance than the want of 

_ diſcipline among the ſoldiers. In ſuch a caſe the loſs 
of a commander, whole ſpirit of enterpriſe was direct- 
ed by great ſkill in his profeſhon, acquired by active 
as well as actual fervice, was of-the utmoſt importance, 
and the more diftrefling, as there was little ground to 
hope that it could be ſoon fupplied. 

As General Lee was conſidered by thoſe at home 
as the very chief of all the American officers, it was 
imagined that his being taken would ha ve had a conſi- 
derable effect upon diſtreſſing the eolonilts, and putting 
an end to the war. The rejoicing among the tories 
and jac obites, on account of this event, was ſcarcely 
prudent, decent, or becoming. Some perſonal ani- 
moſity between Mr Lee and ſome other officers in the 
army, as well as perſons of power at court, were ſup- 
Poſed to have contributed not a little to the triumph 
and exultation on that occaſion. The taking of Gene- 
ral Lee was alſo attended with a circumſtance which 
has produced much inconvenience on both ſides, and 
of much pain and calamity to many individuals. Not 
long before this accident a cartel, or ſomething of the 
ke nature, had been eſtabliſhed for the exchange of 
priſoners between the Generals Howe and Waſhing- 


ton, which had been carried into execution fo far as 
| time 


as dT. — 
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time and- circumſtances would admit. As General 
Lee was particularly obnoxious to government, it 
was faid, and ſuppoſed, that General Howe was con- 
fined by his inſtructions from parting with him upon 
any condition, provided the fortune of war ſhould pur 
him into his power. General Waſhington not having 
at this time any priſoner of rank equal to Lee, propoſ- 
ed to exchange ſix field officers for him; the number 
being intended to balance the deſparity: or if this was 
refuſed, that he might be treated and conſidered ac- 
cording to his ſtation, according to the practice of all 
civilized and poliſhed nations, and the precedent which 
the Americans had already ſnewn with regard to Bri- 
tiſh officers in their hands, until an opportunity offer- 
ed for a dire& and equal change. The pride of our 
miniſtry, and the preſent ſpirit of the Britiſh officers 
were raiſed to a degree a little too high to liſten ro 
any requeſt of-this nature from a rebel commander in 
chief, It was expected that in a little time the colo- 
niſts would be brought to. the feet of che miniſter, and 
General Lee would be dealt with as a ſtate priſoner, 
and treated as one of the chiefs in the rebellion. Pro- 
{criptions of a great extent were meditated, and there 
was nothing wanting but ſucceſs to let the world ſee 
how miniſterial vengeance would be executed, Ge. 
neral Waſhington therefore received for anſwer, thar 
as Mr Lee was a deſerter from his Majeſly's ſervice, 
he was not to be conſidered as a priſoner of war; that 
he had not at all come within the conditions of a car- 
tel, nor could he receive auy of its benefits, General 
Lee had reſigned his half pay at the beginning of the 
American conteſt, and was none of his Majeſty's offi. 
cers. He could only be conſidered as a ſubjeR of go- 


ſernment, like the xeft of thoſe who were in arms in 
| America, 
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America, and in no reſpect came under the deſerip- 
tion of a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſervice. In the 
propoſals for a cartel no particular exceptions of per- 
ſons had been made, and General Waſhington treated 
this doctrine of the miniſtry with the utmoſt contempt. 

In the mean time Lee was confined in the cloſeſt 
manner, and watched and guarded with all the ſtrict- 
neſs and jealouſy which a ſtate criminal could have 
experienced in the moſt dangerous political conjune- 
ture. This conduct not only ſuſpended the cartel, but 
induced retaliation: on the other ſide ; ſo that Colonel 
Campbell, who had hitherto enjoyed every degree of 
liberty conſiſtent with his condition, and had been 
treated with great humanity. by the people of Boſton, 
was now thrown into a dungeon, and treated with a 
Tigour equal to the indulgence he had formerly expe- 
rienced. The officers who were priſoners in the 
ſouthern colonies, though they were not treated ſo 
ſeverely as Colonel Campbell, were however deprived 
ot their parole liberty, and other conveniences, which 
made their ſituation uncommonly eaſy. It was de- 
clared that their future treatment ſhould, in every de- 
gree be regulated by that which General Lee experi- 
enced, and that their perſons ſhould be anſwerable in 
the utmoſt extent for any violence that was offered to 
| Him. According to the rules of juſtice, our miniſtry 
could expect no other ſort of conduct from the colo- 
niſts towards our officers, and whatever might hap- 
pen to them, the blame mult have reſted upon them- 
ſelves. 

According to the boaſting of that time, General Lee 
was to have been brought over to England to be tri- 
ed as a ſtate priſoner, and there is no queſtion, that if 


the miniſtry had not been embarraſſed with regard to 
their 
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their own officers which were priſoners in America, 


General Lee would have felt their vengeance to the 


utmoſt extent. Put though he was particularly ill 
uſed for a time, the ſituation of many Britiſh officers 
preſerved him from the vengeance that was intended 
for him. 

In the midſt of the ſeveral trying circumſtances 
which happened about this time, the American con- 
greſs ſhewed a wonderful ſteadineſs and reſolution.— 
Far from deſponding, or giving way to any thing like 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no overtures to- 
wards any ſort of an accomodation. Pride, ſhame, 
and the hope of ſubduing the coloniſts, prevented the 
government to make any propoſals of accomodation to 
the congreſs. The coloniſts, as was neceſſary in their 
preſent ſituation, prepared to renew the war with all 
the vigour they were maſters of, and to, repair their 
ſhattered forces with the utmoſt diligence. It was 
imagined that by their loſles in the Jerſies, and in other 
parts of the continent, that they would never be able 
again to make any reſiſtance againit the King's forces; 
and that the loſs of General Lee would totally break 
their ſpirits. But all theſe events only rouſed them 
the more, and called forth into exerciſe every latent 
principal of exertion that remained in their fouls. 
They were now convinced that temporary armies 
were not competent for the great object they had in 
view, and that though men engaged for a ſhort and li- 
mited time might repel a ſudden invaſion, yet when op- 
poſed to the conſtant attacks of a powerſul enemy, 
and the continual efforts of regular forees, they were 
far from being ſufficient. They found in experience, 
that they could not hope with an army of new men, 
ctanged every year, to make any eſſectual ſtand againſt 

| veteran 
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veteran troops, and their preſent critical ſituation did 
not permit time for changes of trained men for new 
levies, which for ſome time could be of little ſervice. 
To remedy this evil for the ſuture, which could not be 
guarded againſt at preſent, the congreſs iſſued orders 
about the middle of September for levying 88 batta- 
lions, the ſoldiers being bound by the terms of enliſt. 
ment to ſerve during the continuance of the war. 
The number of battalions which each colony was by 
this ordinance appointed to raiſe and ſupport, may be 
conſidered as nearly an exact political ſcale of their 
comparative ſtrength framed by thoſe who were in- 
rereſted in its correctneſs, and well acquainted with 
their reſpeRiye circumſtances, Maſſachuſett's Bay 
and Virginia were the higheſt in the ſcale, being to fur- 
niſh 15 battalions each; Pennſylvania came next, and 
was rated at 12, North Carolina 9; Connecticut and 
Maryland 8 each; New York and the Jerfies each 
4, the latter being conſidered as one gayernment.— 
This was the preſent compliment of men to be raiſ- 
ed to make up a ſtanding army during the continuance 
of the war, and when full, were thought ſufficient tor 
any emergency. It muſt be allowed that the con- 
greſs took every rational ſtep to form this army, and 
the army when raiſed did not diſappoint their expect- 
ations. Money was not wanted, nor any encourage- 
ment that could be given to animare the eh of che 
people to enliſt. 
The liberality of the a in its encourage- 
ment to the traops was proportioned to the neceſlity 
of ſpeedily completing the new army. They not on- 
ly gave a bounty of twenty dollars: to each ſoldier at 
the: time of enliſting, but allotted lands at the end of 
the war to ſuch as ſurvived, and to the repreſentatives 
of 
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of all that ſhould happen to be ſlain in battle in differ- 


ent ſtated proportions, from 500 acres, the allotment 
of a Colonel, to 150, which was that of an Enſign ; 
the private men and the non-comm:ſhoned officers 
were to have 100 acres each. To prevent the 
thoughtleſs, the prodigal, or worthleſs, obtaining for 
trifles what was due to the brave and meritorious, for 
their blood and fervices, all theſe lands were render- 
ed unalienable during the war, no aſſigument being to 
be admitted at its concluſion. The congreſs had be- 
fore, as an encouragement to their forces, decreed, 
that all their officers, by ſea or land, who were or 
might be diſabled in action, ſhould receive during life, 
one half of the monthly -pay to which they were en- 
utled by rheir rank in the ſervice, at the time of their 
meeting. with the misforrune. Though thefe encou- 
ragements were great, yet it appears as if the condi- 
tion of ſerving during the war was not generally a- 
greeable io a people ſo little accuſtomed to any kind 
of ſubordination and reſtraint. So that in the month 
of November the congreſs found it neceſſary to admit 
of another mode of enliſting for the term of three 
years, This was certainly more reaſonable, though 
perhaps it might not anſwer the purpoſe of a ſtanding 
army ſo well. According to this new mode, the ſol. 
diers were to receive the ſame bounty with others, 
but were cut out from any allotments of lands. It 
has been affirmed by the people at home that even 
after allthefe encouragements that the buſineſs of re- 
eruiting went on ſlowly. Bur this does not at all ap. 
pear; for when the time of action called them forth, 
we do not find thar their armies were deficient; and 
even the Britiſh miniſter in the ſerate affirmed, though 

afrerwards 
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afterwards he changed his tone, that they were dow. 
ble in number to the King's forces. 

The reaſon of making promiſes of land to the ſoldi- 
ers was intended to be a counter-balance to a ſimilar 
meaſure adopted by the crown. Large grants 
of vacant lands were made, to be diſtributed at the 
end of the troubles to every one of the royal highland 
emigrants, and ſome other new-raiſed troops in Ame. 
rica, as a reward for their expected zeal and loyalty 
in the reduction of the coloniſts. A meaſure which 
tended more to excite and increaſe the animoſity of 
the people, than any others which could have been 
deviſed in ſuch circumſtances. *-For they univerſally 
conſidered the term vacant as ſignifying the ſame thing 
as forfeited, which being an effect of the treaſon laws 
yet unknown in America, excited the greater hor- 
ror; the people being well aware, from the experi- 
ence of other countries, that if the ſweeis of forfeiture 
were once taſted it would be equally happy and unu- 
ſual if any, other limits than thoſe which nature had 
aſſigned, could reſtrain its operation. The annua! 
ſupplies raiſed in the colonies by their reſpective al- 
ſemblies being inſufficient to provide for the extraordi 
nary expences of ſo large an army, together with other 
numerous contingencies inſeperable from fuch a war, 
the congreſs found it neceſſary to negociate a loan to 
anſwer theſe purpoſes. They accordingly paſſed a re- 
ſolution to borrow five millions of * . an intereſt 
of four per cent, and to pledge the faith of the Unit- 
ed States for the payment of both principal and inte. 
reſt. | | } | 

The wiſdom and prudence of the congreſs did not 
forſake them in the time of the greateſt hardſhips ;— 
they always ſound expedients and reſources anſwera- 


ble to the exigencies of their affairs. In this critical 
| ſituation 
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tuation of their country, when the preſervation of 
their country, and the preſervation of Philadelphia 
was almoſt hopeleſs, and a time when Lord Cornwal- 
lis had over-run the jJerſies, and the Britiſh forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of the towns and poſts on the 
Delaware, the congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the 
people in general, but more particularly to thoſe of 
Philadelphia and rhe neighbouring ſtates. - The inten- 
tion of this addreſs was to awaken the attention of the 
people, remove their deſpondency, renew their hopes 
and ſpirits, and confirm their intentions of ſupporting 
the war, by ſhewing that no other means were left 
for the preſervation 'of their rights and liberties, for 
which they originally contended. But it was princi- 
pally deſigned to promote the completing of the new 
army, and to call out the inhabitants to the defence 
of Philadelphia, For theſe purpoſes tney enumerat- 
ed the cauſes of the troubles, the grievances they had 
endured, the late oppreflive laws that had been paſſed 
againſt them; they inſiſted much upon the contempt 
that had been thrown upon their petitions and appli- 
cations for redreſs of grievance; and to ſhew that no 
alternative but war, or a tame ſubmiſſion and reſigna- 
tion of all that could be dear to mankind; they aſſert» 
ed, that even the boaſted commiſſioners for giving 
peace to America had not offered nor did yet of- 
fer, any terms bat pardon upon abſolute ſubmiſſion, — 
From this derail and theſe premiſles they deduced the 
neceſſity of the act of independency, affirming that it 
would have been impoſſible for them to have defend- 
ed their rights againſt ſo powerful an agreſſor, aided 
by large armies of foreign mercenaries, or to have 
obtained that aſſiſtance from other ſtates, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary to their preſervation, whilſt they 
acknowledged 
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acknowledged the ſovereignty, and confeſſed themſelves 
ſubjects of that power agaiaſt which they had taken 
up arms, and were engaged in ſo cruel a war. They 
ſet forth the ſucceſs that had in general attended their 
cauſe and exertions, contending that the preſent ſtate 
of weakneſs and danger did not proceed from any ace 
tual Joſs or defeat, or from any defect of valour in 
their troops, but merely from the expiring of the 
terms of theſe ſhort enliſtments, which had in the be- 
ginning been adopted from an attention to the eaſe of 
the people. They aſſured them that foreign ſtates 
had already rendered them eſſential ſervices, and had 
given them the moſt poſitive aſſurances of further aid. 
And they excited the indignation of the people by ex- 
patiating upon the unrelenting, cruel, and inhuman 
manner in which: the war was carried on, not only by 
the auxiliaries, but even by the Britiſh forces them- 
felyes. They inſiſted, with an energy peculiar to men 
ſenſible of ſo great an injury, upon the behaviour of 
the Britiſh men and officers, in murdering the de- 
fenceleſe, plundering the innocent, raviſhing women 
and deſtroying infants. Fhe colouring. on this occa- 
fion might poſſihly be too ſtrong, but it has been al- 
lowed on all hands that there was too much reafon 
for complaints of this kind. This odium fell firſt up- 
on the Heflians, and ſince that time has reſted upon 
them, though the Britiſh troops were far from eſcap- 
ing a ſhare of this i imputation. The former being na- 


turally fierce, cruel, and ignorant of the rights of man- 


kind, were acquainted with no laws but thoſe of 
deſpotiſm, and with no manners, except thoſe eſta- 


bliſhed within the narrow confines of their own go- 


verumem, knew no diſtinction between ravaging and 


plundering an enemy's country, where no preſent ad- 


vantage 
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vantage Was intended, except booty nor any future 


benefit, except that of weakening the enemy, and the 


reducing a malcontent people to a due ſenſe of obedi- 
ence to their ſovereign. 

It was faid, to reconcile tnoſe barbarians to ſo new 
and ſtrange an adventure, ſome idea had been held 
out to them in Germany, that they ſhould obtain large 
portions of lands which they were to conquer in Ame- 
rica; and that this notion, however abſurd, had made 
them at firſt conſider the original poſſeſſors as their 
natural enemies; but when they diſcovered their miſ- 
take, they conſidered the moveable plunder of the 
country not only as a matter of right. but as an ade- 
quate recompence for undertaking ſuch a voyage, and 
engaging in ſuch a war. Perhaps this military rapine 
and plunder may be acccounted for without ſuch 
adoption as this now mentioned. It was obſerved from 
the beginning, the moſt mortal antipathy ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Americans and Heſſians: the former con- 
tending for freedom and filled with the higheſt notions 
of the natural rights of mankind, regarded with 
equal contempt and abhorrence a people whom they 
conſidered as the moſt ſordid of all mercenary ilaves, 


in reſigning all their faculties to the will and pleaſure ; 


of a petty deſpot, and becoming the ready inſtruments 
of cruel tyranny. They reproached them with the 
higheſt degree of moral turpitude in thus engaging in 
a domeſtic quarrel, in which they had neither intereſt 
nor concern, and quitting their homes in the old world, 
to butcher a people in the new, from whom they had 
never received the ſmalleſt offence or injury; but who, 


on the contrary, had for a century paſt, afforded a 


comfortable aſylum to their harraſſed and oppreſſed 
countrymen, who had fled in multitudes thither 
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to eſcape from a tytanny ſimilar to that under which 


they were now acting, and to enjoy the bleſſings of a 
liberty moſt generonſly held our to them, of which 
theſe mercenaries would moſt impiouſly bereave the 


German as well as the Engliſh Americans. Such ſen. 
timents and reproaches did not fail to encreaſe their 
natural ferocity and rapaciouſueſs, and it is ſaid that they 
continued in a courſe of plundering until they became 


ſo encumber2d and loaded with ſpoil, and ſo anxious 


for its preſervation, that it turned to be a great hin- 


drance to their military operations. It is a thing ob- 


vous to all who have conſidered human nature, and 


made obſervations upon the different characters of 


men in ſociety, that thoſe under deſpotic governments 


are generally the moſt ignorant and the moſt cruel of 
mankind, and keeneſt of plundering their enemies.— 
Men who are inſtructed in the rights of human nature, 
unleſs in the very heat of paſſion, will be ready to go- 
vern their behaviour by the laws of Humanity, and 


| ſhudder at cruelty which perverts the firſt principles 


of nature. 
However much this conduct of the Heſſian troops 


might be contrary to the nature and diſpoſition of the 
- Britiſh commanders, it was an evil not eaſily to be re- 
. medied. They were afraid to hazard the ſucceſs of 
the war in ſo diſtant a ſituation, and ſuch precarious 
and critical circumſtances, by quarrelling with auxila- 


ries who were nearly as numerous and powerful as 


their own forces. Allowances were neceflary, 1 It Was 
| aid, to be made far differences of manners, opinions, 
and even ideas of military rules and practice. Men 


muſt make ſome apologies for errors which they them- 


| ſelves in ſome meaſure purſue; and which, although 
they do not proceed in the ſame manner, in the end 


come 


ions, 
Men 
hem- 
ough 
> end 
come 
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come to the ſame concluſion. It will be impoſſible, 
by any principles of moral rectitude, to vindicate ei- 
ther the practice of the warriors or the authors of the 
war. 

General Howe had ondonteedly great difficulty to 
ſupport that character which he and his family have 
long ſuſtained, by acting according to his wiſhes in ma- 
naging parties on this occaſion. It was next to impoſ- 
ſible that the deyaſtation and diſorder practiced by the 
Heſſians ſhould not operate upon the Britiſh troops. — 
It would have been difficult ro puniſh tranſgreflions 
on the one ſide which were practiſed without reſerve 
or reprehenſion on the other. Every ſucceſsful devi- 
ation from order and diſcipline in war is generally ſuc- 
ceeded by others till greater. No relaxation can take 
place without the moit ruinous conſequences. The 
ſoldier who at firſt ſhrinks at trifling exceſſes, will, in 
a ſhort time, if they paſs without repreheaſion, pro- 
ceed without heſitation to the greateſt enormities. 

From theſe cauſes above - mentioned aroſe theſe com- 
plaints of the Americans concerning the deſolation that 
was ſpread over the Jerſies, and which, by affecting 
friends and moderate people, as well as enemies, did 
great injury to the royal cauſe. The latter were 
thereby united more clolely, and urged to action, and 
the former were in great numbers detached from the 
royal cauſe. This effe& was not confined tothe imme- 
diate ſufferers ; it extended through the colonies, 
where the accounts of the conduct of the a1my was 
publiſhed, and imbittered the minds of all the coloniſts 
againſt the military and the cauſe they were ſupport» 
ing. When the accounts of the barbarities of our 


army were tranſmitted to Europe, they greatly affect. 


ed our national character, eſpecially in France, where 
the 
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the people in general through the whole courſe of this 


conteſt have been ſtrongly on the {ide of the Ameri- 


cans. Among thoſe the reports were received gree. 
dily and as readily believed., There was one proceed- 
ing that was greatly cenſured by all our neighbours, 
and juſtly deſerved to be reprobated by all civilized 
nations that was the deſtruction of the public libra. 
ry at Trenton, andof the college and library at Prince- 

town, together with a celebrated orrery, made by 
P ottenhouſe, ſaid to be the beſt in the world. Theſe 
were deſtroyed by our army without remorſe or com- 
punction. Itwould appear that the Engliſkand German 
troops made war with literature itſelt; for the library 
at New York ſeems to have met wich the ſame fate, 
for a Glaſgow bookſeller declared in paſſing through 
Newcaſtle, that he purchaſed a book in Glaſgow, which 
was part of the plunder of New Vork. In the moſt 
Gothic times of barbarity it was ſeldom known that 
places of learning, or thoſe, of public worſhip were 
plundered by the ſierceſt enemy. It was left to the pre- 
ſent poliſhed and polite age, and the preſent mild go- 


vernment, to make way with literature and the goſpel. 


To turn, places of divine worſhip into theatres or play- 


- houſes, or to reduce them to aſhes,” was reſerved for 


thoſe heroes who, acted under the auſpices of a mini- 
ſter who had once been diſgraced for cowardice and 
difobedience by the higheſt authority, and knew bet- 


ter to puſh on others to dangerous exploits than riſk 


his own life in the ſmalleſt degree. The inviſible en- 
ergy of this cowardly influence, ſeems to have pervac- 
ed the whole meaſures of our army on this occaſion, 


and puſhed them on to practices which future ages will 


reflect upon with hotror and aſtoniſnment. I he pre- 
ſident of the college of Princetown in New Jerſey was 
becom: 


A 
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become peculiarly obnoxions to the friends of govern- 
ment: he had been called from North Britain to that 
appointment, and had for many years been con- 
ſpicuous tor an attachment to liberty. The leading 
party in his own country, who were never his friends 
while he continued there, were the principal promot- 
ers of the American war in North Britain, and as he 
was well known to many in the army who were con- 
nected with that party and their friends, it was ſup- 
poſed that the detpite ſhewed to this college was prin- 
cipaliy aimed at the preſident, He was lately made 
a member of the continental congreſs which rendered 
him ſtill more conſpicuous as well as obnoxious. A 
ſermon. which he preached before the congreſs, tho” 
a very moderate and ſenſible diſcourſe, was fcrved in 
Scotland in the ſame manner as the college over which 
he preſided was ſerved in America, It was publiſh- 
ed in Edinburgh and ' Glaſgow with notes moſt diſ- 
reſpectſul to the author aud the cauſe” which he was 
engaged in fuppor ing. Ihe old enmity that was 
ſhewn to him when in his own country, on this occa- 
ſion broke out with new violence, and that party 
which has long been ſapping the foundations of the 
church of Scotland, ſhewed an iaclination by their at- 
tacks upon his character to aim a blow at the churches 
in America. In England their obſervations were 
laughed at, and in America deſpiſed, but their inten- 
tions were thereby known, and their folly made ma- 
nifeſt to all men. 

In about a month after che taking of New York; 
the inhabitants of that iſland preſented a petition to 
Lord and General Howe, the commiſſionets for reſtor- 
10g peace to the colonies, ſigned by Daniel Horſe» 
mander and Oliyer de Lany, and 946 otbers, declaring 

their 
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| their allegiance, and their acknowledgment of the con- 
AQutional authority'of Great Britain over the colonies, 
and. praying that in conſepuence of former declarations 
i/ued by the commiſſioners that the city and country 
might be reſtored to his Majeſty's peace and protec- 
tion. This perition to the commiſſioners was follow- 
ed by another to the fame purpoſe, from the freehold- 
ers and inhabitants of Queen' s county in Long land. 
It was obſerved of theſe petiti ons, that the acknow- 
ledgment of the conſtitutional ſupremacy in one, and 
of the conſtitational authority in the other, was ve- 


ry guardedly expreſſed, all mention of parliament 
and the great queſtion of bacegditonal fubmiſſion 


being left totally untouched. It is alſo remarka- 
ble that though the inhabitants of New York Iſland 
and Queen's county, beſides raifing a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops for the King's ſervice, and (eſtabliſhing 
a ſtrong militia for the common defence, had given e- 
very other teſtimony of loyalty which could be ex. 
pected or wiſhed, yet their petitions were not taken 
notice of, nor were they reſtored to thoſe rights which 
they expected in conſequence of the declarations, as 
well as of the late law fur the appointment of com - 
miſſioners. 

The doubtful and critical ſituation of Philadelphia, 
which by a night or two's froſt would have been ex- 
| poſed to the Britiſh forces, obliged the congreſs, about 
the end of the year to remove to Baltimore Town, in 
Maryland. In this ſtate of public danger, the Ameri- 
cans were not a little alarmed by ſome diſſentions in 
the congreſs. Ihe declaration forindependency, as was 
already mentioned. had met with much oppoſition in 
Philadelphia, not only from the tories, but from many” 


who in all matters had been among the moſt forward 
in 
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in oppoſing the claim of the crown and parliament.— 
The carrying of the queſtion through the province by 
a great majority was far from leſſening the bitterneſs 
of thoſe who oppoſed it, among whom were moſt of 
the quakers, who were a powerful bod y in that colo- 
ny. The diſcontented in this affair, as is often the 
caſe, forgetting their former profeſſions” and princi- 
ples, mingled their paſſions and reſentments with their 
preſent "oppoſition, and joined with thoſe they had 
formerly perſecuted and deſpiſed, againſt their friends, 
whereby a ſtrong and formidable oppoſition was form- 
ed. This oppoſition appears to have been formed 
of men who joined in oppoſition to government at firſt 
from principles of mere private intereſt, or had in the 
hurry of party been brought over to take a ſide, with- 
out conſidering well the conſequences, Theſe were 
ſomewhat like'a party we have at home, who will ex- 
claim loudly againſt the meaſures of che government, 
which appear to affect their own intereſt, but in the 
time of a general election, either for fear of ſome 
private lofs, or for the ſake of a bribe will act diame- 
trically contrary to all their profeſſions of public ſpi- 
rit, and detlared regard to the common wel. 
In conſequence of this diſſention, and ill ſucceſs of 
the provincial arms during a great part of the cam- 
paign, ſome who minded their own intereſt and ſafety 
more than the common cauſe of the colanies, deſerted 
the congreſs, and fled to New Vork to the Britiſh 
commiſſioners to claim the benefit of the general par- 
don that had been offered, expecting as matters then 
ſtood to return ſpeedily home in triumph. Among 
theſe was Mr Galloway, whom we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to take notice of afterwards ; the family of the 
Allens, and ſome other leading men in Pennſylvania 
E e and 
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| 
| 
| 
| and the Jerſies. Theſe were not io troubleſome. tg 
| the coloniſts as, ſome others that kept their places, | 
| who were ſo numerous that upon the approach of the 
| King's forces to the Delaware, they preyemed the or- 
| der for fortitying Philadelphia from being carried in - 
| to execution. This inconſiſtent and alarming opera · 
| tion in the ſeat of life and a ion obliged Gqneral 
| | Waſhington to detach three regiments under the com- 
25 of Lord Sterling, effectually to qpell. the oppo- 
tion of party, and to give energy to tha meaſure of 
Für the city. This deciciye conduQ anſwered, 
FP is purpoſes, except that of tortifying the city, 2 
go which ſeems io haye been giyen up as not prac · 
ticable, or probably not thought neceſſary at this time, 
The ſeaſon of the year began now to turn. ſevere, 
though the froſt was not ſo ſer. i age ta. make. a, paſ- 
ſage a. croſs the Dele ware; ;/the troops found 
it neceflary, to go into cantonments 12 out the middle 
P of December. Their cantonments formed an exten 
ſive chain from Brunſwick on the Raxiton to che De- 
laware,, occupying not only the towns, poſts and villa- 
ges, which came within the deſcriptionoſ the line, but 
thoſe alſo on, the banks of the Delaware for ſeveral 
miles, ſo char the latter compoſed a front at the end 
of che line, which looked, over to Philadelphia, The 
royal forces ſeemed now to enjoy perfect tranquility, 
and there appeared no danger of their deſigns. being 
interrupted, or of their ſecuriiy puiting them in dans . 
ger. The Americans were in ſuch a ſituation, as ſeemed 
not to promile any thing in their favour, nor threat. 
en any moleſtation to their enemies. Ia this: ſtate of 
affairs a bold and intrepid enterprize was executed, 
which in its firſt MRS Ora ſhewed. more of ras + of 


e 
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than real energy, but in its conſequentes changed 
in a great memure the hole fortune of the war. 
General Washington; who had more throbgh de- 
ſign than neceſſity reduced his army to the ſeemingly 
low ſtute in nich it then was, had uſed all methods in 
his power to make the enemy believe in the preſent 
appearances, and had ſufficiently impreſſed them with 
an idea of his impotency. On this account the King's 
forces, imagining there was now no danger, began to 
enjoy themſelves in their winter quarters, and lived in 
a ſecurity eonſiſtent with their ideas of ſafety. (olo- 
nel Rall, a brave and experienced officer, was (tation- 
ed with three bartalions of Heſſians, a few Britiſh 
light horſe, and fifty Chaſſeurs, making in all about fif- 
teen hundred, at Trenton on the Delaware, which 
was the higheſt poſt that the Britiſh troops occupied 
upon that river: Colonel Donop lay at Bordevrown, 
u few miles lower down the river; a third body was 
ſtationed at Burlington, wichin twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia. The troops at Trenton, as well as the other 
corps in the neighbouring cantonments, partly from an 
apprehenſion of the weakneſs of the enemy, and part- 
ly from the conternpt in which they held them, conſi- 
dered theniſelves in as perfect a ſtare of ſecurity, as if 
they had been performing garriſon duty in their own 
toutirry, in a time of the profoundeſt peace. This 
ſuppoſed ſecurity as is uſual with military people, in- 
creaſed the licentiouſneſs aud laxnefs of diſcipline 
which has been already taken notice of, and produced 
un inatterition to the poſſibility of a ſurpriſe, which 
upon no principles of military prudenee tan be juſtifi- 
ed, inthe neighbourhood of an enemy however weak 
und comtemptible. 
General 
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General Waſhington had partly foreſeen what 
would happen, and made [himſelf particularly ac- 
quainted with all the circumſtances of the troops in 


theſe cantonments, and as he perceived the danger 
that was intended for Philadelphia, thought it was 


now a proper occaſion to prevent it, by giving his e- 


nemies a blow that they would ſincerely feel. To per- 


form this deſign, he reſolved to attack the Britiſh 
troops in their cantonments, by bringing his troops 
together in one point, and by making an attack upon 
them ſeparately, make a bold puſh to defeat them in 
their ſequeſtered and ſecure ſituation. Should he hap. 
pen to ſucceed only in part of his plan, he was perſuad- 
ed he could make his enemies contract their conton- 
ments, and make them forſake the vicinity of the ri- 
ter when they found that it was not a ſufficient guard 
to cover their quarters from inſult and danger. By this 
means he would for the preſent ſecure Philadelphia, 
which was the principal object of his attention. For 
theſe purpoſes he took the neceſſary meaſures for aſ- 
ſembling his troops, which conſiſted chiefly of drafts 
from the militia of Penſylvania and Virginia, Theſe 
were to march in three diviſions to an appointed ſta- 
tion on the Delaware as foon as it was dark, and with 
as little noiſe as poſhble. This was performed upon 


the evening of Chriſtmas. Two of theſe diviſions were 


commanded by the Generals Erving and Cadwallader, 


the firſt of which was to paſs the river at Trenton- 


Ferry, about a mile below the town, and the other 
4till lower towards Bordentown. The principal corps 
was commanded by General Waſhington i in perſon, 
afliſted by the Generals Sullivan and Green, and con- 
ſiſted of about 2500 men, provided with a train of ten 


fmall braſs field pieces. With this corps he arrived 
at 
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at Mr Kenny's Ferry, at the time appointed, hoping 
betore midnight to paſs over that diviſion, and the ar- 
tillery, and then it would be no difficulty to reach 
that place before daylight, and effectually to ſurpriſe 
Colonel. Rall's brigade. The paſſage was however 
difficult; the river was ſo eacumbered with ice that 
it was with great labour- that they could work the 
boats croſs the river, which reterded their paſlage ſo 
much that it was near four o'clock before it was com- 
pleted. They were allo hindered in their march by a 
violent ſtorm of ſnow and hail, which rendered the 
way ſo flippery, that it was with difficuliy they reach- 
ed the place ot their deſtination by eight o'clock. _ 
The detachments were formed in two diyiſions im- 
mediately upon their landing, one of which turning to 
their right, took the lower road to Trenton; and the 
other, with General Waſhington, proceeded along the 
upper road to Pennington. Notwithſtanding the de- 
lays and interruptions they met with, and the advan- 
ced ſtate of day light, the Heſſians had no knowledge 
of their approach, until an advanced poſt at ſome diſ- 
tance from the town was attacked by the upper divi- 
ſion; the lower diviſton about the ſame time driving in 
the out grounds on their {ide.— The regiment of Rall 
havingſbeen detached to ſupport the picquet which was 
firſt attacked, was ſoon put into diſorder by the re- 
treat of that party, and obliged to rejoin the main bo- 
dy. Colonel Rall now bravely charged the enemy, 
but being ſoon mortally wounded, the troops were 
thrown into diſorder, after a ſhort encounter, and dri- 
ten from their artillery, which conſiſted of fix braſs 
field pieces. Thus overpowered and nearly ſurround- 
ed, after an ineffectual attempt io retreat to Prince- 
lown, the three regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and 
Knyphauſen, 
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Xnyphauſen; were ohliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. Some few of the Chuſſours, and ſome ſtragglers 
made their eſcape along the river fide to Bordemown; 
Several of the Heſflans chat had been our plundering 
in che country and accordiugly abſent from their duty 
that morning, took the ſame way of ſaving themſelves, 
while their crime was concealed under the general 
misfortune. eee 56117 

The loſs of the Heſſians in killed and wounded was 
very inconſiderable; their loſs in this reſpect did not 
exceed torry at moſt. The loſs of the Americans was 
Hill more inconſiderable. The priſoners amounted to 
918. Thus one part of General Waſhington's plan 
was executed with ſucceſs; but the two others failed 
in the execution, the quantity of ice being ſo great that 
the diviſions under Erving and Cadwallader, found the 
river at the places they were to croſs impaſſible. Had 


not this happened, and that the firſt according to his 


orders had been able to take poſſeſſion of the Bridge 
over Trenton Creek, not one of thoſe that fled to Bor- 
dentown would have efcaped. Had the deſign been 
executed in all its parts, and the three divifions had 
joined after che affair at Trenton, it ſeems probable, 
that they would have ſwept all the poſts on the rivet 
before them. 85 

In his preſent ſituation, General Waſhington could 
not proceed farther in his plan of operation. The 
force he had with him was far from being able to 
maintain its ground at Trenton, there being a body of 
light infantry at Princetown, which was only a few 
miles diſtant; which by the junction of Donop's bri- 
gade, or other bodies trom the neareſt cantonments, 
would have ſoon ſwallowed up his little army, He ac- 


cordiagly repaſſed rhe Delaware the ſame evening, 
| carrying 
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carrying with him the priſoners, who wich their arul. 
lery apd.colours, attordes a, day, at new and joytul tri- 
umph in Philadelphia. This ſmall ſueceſs wonderful- 
ly raiſed, the ſpirit of the coloniſts. It is a ſtrange, bur. 
2 general. diſpoſuion in mankind to, be more afraid of 
choſe, they do, nat, know, than, of thoſe. with whom 
they are acquainted. Difference of dreſs, of arme, 
complexion, beard, calour. of the hair or eyes, with, 
the genera} mein agd countenance, haye on variqus 
occaſions, has ſurpriſing. effects. upon even brave and 
experienced ſoldiers, The Heſſians had hitherto been 
very terrible to the Americaps, and. the taking a whole: 
brigade of them priſoners, appeared. ſo incredible at 
Philadelphia. that the very time they were marching. 
to that city, people were eontending in different parts. 
that the whole tory was a fiction, and that indeed iv 
could not be true. The charm was howexer broken, 
and the Fieſſians were no longer terrible. Theſe 
iayincible troops were, found both to be vulnerable, 
and capable of, being: ſubdued ; and. the Americans 
faund, that by, ſuirable exertions of their own ſtrength 
they were a match for the molt terrible of their ene- 
mies. Fran, this time they began o underſtand their 
oun importance, and made our men ſind their impre(. 
ſion, more heavily than for ſome time: before. This 
ſo far turned the ſcale of ſucceſs, that our troops ne- 
ver after that time gained; an advantage that was of. A, 
real emolument to them. | 
General Waſhjngron-was ; now.reinforced by, Las 2 
regiments from Virginia and Maryland, ag well as with 
ſeyeral new bodies of. Penſylvania militia, who with 
thoſe of that province under his command, were much 
diſtinguiſhed in the hard ſervice of the enſuin g winter 
cappalgh) The ſurprile at. Trenton did, not exciie 
les 
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Jeſs amazement in the Britiſh aud auxiliary quarters 
than it did joy in thoſe of the Americans, That three 
old veteran regiments of a people that make war a 
profeſſion, ſhould lay down their arms to à ragged and 
untrained militia, and that with ſcarcely any loſs on 
their ſide, ſeemed an event of fo extraordinary a na- 
ture, that it gave full ſcope to the operation of con- 
jecture, ſuſpicion, cenſure, and malignity, as different 
perſans were differently affected. General Howe was 
blamed far making ſo extenſive a chain of cantonments; 
Rall was blamed for marching out of the town to meet 
the enemy; and the Heſſians were blamed, for cow; 


ardice in the opinion of rheir allies, General Howe 


was certainly led into this error by the dee ſcheme 
which General Waſhington had taid an he was 
catchedi in a ſnare that very few perfons cou *have e- 
ſcaped, The American General had ſo exquiſitely 
counterfeited weakneſs, fear, and diſtreſs, that even 
his own friends had the ſame apprehenſions that his 
enemieg had concerning his fitvation. It Was no won- 
der that General Howe imagined there was no danger 
froma General that appeared" to have neither men, 


money, nor any preſent reſources . The friends of 


General Howe vindicated his cha rafter by alledging. 
that he not only depended upon the weakneſs of the 
enemy, but was influenced to make ſuch cantonments 
to cover and protect Monmouth county, where a great 
number of the people were well · affected to govern- 
ment. It was added in his defence, that perhaps no 
line of cantonment or poſts can be ſo perfect con- 
rrived as· not to admit of an impreſſion, in ſome part, 
by a force much inferior to the aggregate power ofthe 
defenſive., It upon the whole appears, that on this 
peenſion General Howe was outwitted by General 

Waſhington, 
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General Waſhington. As to Colonel Rall, provid- 
ed the charge againſt him was juſt, his miſcondu& 
proceeded from the ſame error which prevaited ge- 
nerally among both officers and men of the Britiſh as 
well as the Heſſian forces. From their ſucceſſes and 

periority in the former campaign, which they per- 


ceived they had in every action, they held the colo- 


diſts in the utmoſt contempt, both as men and as ſol- 
diers ; and were ready to attribute all their advanta- 
zes to their "own perſonal bravery; which were in fact 
derived from a number of other occurrent circum- 
Rances 3 from military {kill, experience, and diſcipline, 
from the ſuperior Excellency of their ſmall arms, ar- 
tillery, and of all other engines, and ſupplies neceſ- 
fary for war; and ſtill more particularly to a better 
ſupply, and a more dexterous uſe of the bayonets, 
which gave them a great ſuperiority over the Ameri- 
eans, who were but badly furniſhed with this kind of 
arms; and were hot expert in the uſe of them; _ 

Ine King's troops began now to perceive that they 
had more to do than ſport themſelves in winter quar- 
ters. The alarm that was now ſpread induced the 
Bryiſh and auxiliary troops immediately to aſſemble, 
and General Grant, = the forces at Brunſwick to 
advance ſpeedily to Princetown, whilſt Lord Corn- 
wallis who was gone to New York in his way to Eng- 
land, found it neceffary to delay his voyage, and re- 
turn tothe defence of the Jerſeys. They found that 
they were not now without ati enemy to encounter, for 


| General Waftiipgton having feceired reinforcements, 


had again paſſed the Delaware, and was with his 
whole force at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis advanced 
preſently to attack him, and found him ſtrongly poſt- 
ed at the back of 2 ; and in _ 
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the Bridge and other paſſages which were well co- 
yered and defended by artillery. After a few ſkir- 
miſhes, a canonade ' enſued, - which continued until 
night; the Britiſh forces on this occafion were oblig- 
ed to proceed with conſiderable caution; and the re- 
membrance of the fate of the Heſſiaus made our of- 
ficers more cautious than on ſome former occaſi 
A brigade. of the Britiſh troops lay that r at 
Maidenhead, ſix miles from Trenton, and another up- 
on its march from Brunſwick, conſiſting of the 17th, 
the 4oth, and g5th regiments under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Mawhood, were at Princetown 
About the fame diſtance from Maidenhead.” This be- 
ing the ſiruation of both ſides, General Waſhington, 
who was far from mtending to hazard a battle, hay- 
mg uſed the neceſſary precautions of keeping up the 
patroles and every other appearance of remaining in 
his camp, and leaving ſmall parties to go the rounds 
and guard the bridge and the fords, he withdrew the 
reſt of his forces in the dead of the night, with the 
moſt profound ſilence. They marched with ſuch ex- 
pedition to Princetown, that ſuppoſe they took a 
large compaſs by Allenſtown partly to avoid Trentgn, 
or Aſſumpink Creek, and partly to avoid the brigade 
which lay at Maidenhead, their van fell in at ſurpriſe 
next morning, with Colonel Mawhood, who had juſt 
begun his march. ' Mawhood, net having the ſwall- 
eſt idea of their force, being prevented by the fog- 
gineſs of the morning and other circumſtances from 
feeing its extent, conſidered it only as an attempt of 
ſome flying party to interrupt his march, and having 
_ diſperſed thoſe by whom he was ärſt attack - 
cd, puſhed forwards without further apprehenſions. 
But in à ſhort time he found that not only the 15th 
regiment 
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regiment which he led was attacked on all ſides by a 
ſuperior fofce, but that it was alſo ſeparated and cut 
of from the reſt of the brigade, while he diſco- 
vered by the continual diſtant firing, that the 55th, 
which followed was not in better circumſtances. - 
In this dangerous ſuuation, Colonel Mawhood 
Hewed much bravery, and his regiment behaved with 
great firmneſs. After a violent engagement, and the 
greateſt exertions of courage and diſcipline, they at 
length forced their way through the enemy with their 
bayonets, and purſued their march to Maidenhead, 
The 55th was ſeverely preſſed, and finding it impoſh. 
ble to purſue their march, retreated and returned by 
Hillſborough to Brunſwick. The 4oth regiment, 
which was {till at Princetown when the action begun, 
ſulfered leſs than the others, and retreated by ano- 
ther road to the ſame place. The coloniſts confeſſed 
the bravery. of Colonel Mawhood and the 17th regi- 
ment, and declared that nothing could exceed their 
valour and intrepedity. The accounts of the killed 
and wounded on this oecaſion are ſo differently repre- 
ſented that it is not eaſy to extract the truth with cer- 
tainty from ſo many various repreſentations. Our 
accòunts ſay that the number of killed, conſidering 
the warmth of the engagement, was not ſo conſidera - 
ble as might have been expected; it is however al- 
lowed that 200 of theſe three regiments were taken 
priſogers, and the killed were ſome what fewer. The 
loſs of the Americans was ſaid to be much greater, 
eſpecially in killed, though fxom their own accounts 
we are informed that even in ſlain the number of their 
men was inferior to ours. They loſt Major-General 
Mercer belonging to Virginia, who was much eſteem- 
ed anq lamented. Some have endeavoured to 
or 


I 
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at home been repteſcoted as fact) that there were 
always,gqnove of the coloniſts killed iu every action 
than there were of the King's troops. The manner 


of accounting for this diſparity in the flain i is, chat 


the arms of the coloniſts were not ſo good, nor dig 
they know how to uſe them ſo well, as the King's 
2 that in loading their pieces in che hurry of 
action they did not take time to charge properly. — 
This is a defed common to both ſides; and. if a piece 
is not properly charged, the goodness of it will pro- 
duce little effect; all the effect proceeding” from a 
good firelock depends upon the charging of it. The 
ſoldiers in our regiments were not all veterans more 
than the Americans; anda young recruit new come 
to à regiment, though he knows'ſomething of the ex- 
_erciſe, will be juſt as raw .in the day of battle 48 4 mi- 
litiaman or, a coloniſt, and do in us grear a 1 85 in 
loading his piece. . 

This phenomenon is reſolved by me Americas by 
. denying the fact, and aſſerting on the other hand that 
in all engagements upon equal ground and equal ad- 
vantages, the difference of killed and wounded on each 
Hide was very nearly equal. Whatever there may be 
in this diſpute, one thing is certain, that the coloniilts 
bad the better ia this engagement; ' © -- 

Ibis ſpirited and unexpected movement of Waſhing- 
-ton, with its animated conſequences; recalled Lord 
Cornwallis from the Delaware, who was not without 
apprehenſion for the ſaftety of the troops nd the 
magazines at Brunſwick. The Americans ſtill avoid- 
ing a general ation, and ſatis fied with the preſent 
advantages, croſſed the Mileſtone River, without any 
further attempt. In a te weeks howe rer they [224 


reſent 
it any 
yerrun 


by 
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Eaſt Jerſey as well as the Weſt, ſpreading themſelves 
over the Rariton, even unto Eſſex county, whereby 
ſeizing Newark, Elizabeth-town and Woodbridge, 
they became malters of the coaſt oppoſite to Staten 
Iſland. They took their principal poſts with ſo much 
judgment, that it was not practicable to diſlodge them. 
The King's army retained only the two poſts of Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, the one ſituated a few miles up the 
Rariton, the other on a point of land at its mouth, 
and both holding an open communication with New 
York,by fea. Lhus by a few well-concerted and ſpi- 
rited actions was Philadelphia ſaved, Pennſylvania 


freed from danger, the Jerſeys clearly recovered, and 


a victorious and far ſuperior army reduced to act up- 
on. the defenſive, and for ſeveral months reſtrained 
within very narrow and inconvenient limits. Theſe 
actions, and the raiſing himſelt from the ſeemingly 
loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs in which-he appeared to be in, 
exalted the character of General Waſhington as a 
commander very high, both in Europe and America; 
and with his proceedings and ſubſequent conduct 
ſerved all together to give ſanction to that appellation 
which! is now generally applied to him, of the Ameri- 


can Fabius. Theſe events cangot be attributed to any 


miſconduct in the Britiſh officers and the men whom 
they commanded, bur depended entirely upon the 
happy application of a number of powerful and con- 
curring circumſtances, which were far beyond their 
reach to controul. Many of theſe things which now 
happened had been foreſeen and foretold from the 
beginning, both by . thoſe who oppoſed publicly or 
regretted in private this war, and as others are obvi- 
ous to all men, it may not be improper to mention 


ſome of thoſe cauſes that clogged it with particular 


difficulties, 
The 
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Ihe principal of theſe were, the vaſt extent of that 
continent, with its unuſual diſtribution into great 
tracts of cultivated and wild territory, the long extent 
of ſea coaſt in its front, and the boundleſs waſtes at 
the back of the inhabited countries, afforded reſource 
or ſhelter in all circumſtances; the numberleſs inac- 
ceflable poſts, and ſtrong natural barriers formed by 
the various combinations of woods, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and marſhes. All theſe properties and circum- 
ſtances, with others apertaining to the climate and 
ſeaſons, may be ſaid io fight, the battles of the inha- 
bitants in a deſenſiye war. Totheſe may be added, 
others leſs local. The unexpected unjon and un- 
known ſtrength of the colonies, the judicious appli- 
cation of that ſtrength by ſuiting the defence to the 
nature, genius, and abilities of che inhabitants, as well 
as to the natural advantages of the country, thereby 
| rendering i it a war of poſts, ſur prizes, and ſkirmiſhes, 
inſtead of a war of battles, To all theſe may be ad- 
ded, the people were not bridled by ſtrong cities, nor 
| fettered by luxury in thoſe that were otherwile, ſo 
that the reduction of a capital had no effects up- 
on the reſt of the proyinces, and the army could re- 
tain no more territory than what it occupied, which 
was again loſt as ſoon as it departed to quence quar- 
ter. | 

The army under Lord Cornwallis was now fadly 
ſtraitened; during the remaining part of the winter, 
and the whole ſpring, while they continued at Brynſ- 
wick and Amboy, they underwent a ſevere and un- 
remitted duty, whilſt their ranks were continually 
thinned by a continued ſeries of ſkirmiſhes, which 
were productive of no rival advantages on either 


tide, except that they inured the coloniſts to military 
| ſervice. 
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at ſervice. Now every load of forage that was procur- 
At ed, and every artiele of proviſion which did not come 
nt from New York, was fought for and purchaſed at 
at the expence of blood. 


The conſequences of the Jate military outrages in 
the Jerſeys were now ſeverely felt in the preſent change 
of circumſtances. As ſoon as fortune turned, and 
the means were in their power, the ſufferers of all 
parties, the well-diſpoſed io the royal cauſe, as well 
as the neutrals and wayerings, now roſe as one man, 
to avenge their perſonal injuries and particular op- 
preſſion, and being puſhed on by a keener ſpur than 
any which a public cauſe or general motive could have 
excited, became its bittereſt and moſt derermined e- 
nemies. Thus the whole country, with a few excep- 
tions, became hoſtile : Thoſe who were incapable of 
arms, acting as ſpies, and keeping a continual watch 
for thoſe who bore them, ſo that the ſmalleſt mo- 
tion could not be made, without its being expoſed 
and diſcovered, before it could produce the effects for 
which its was intended. Such were the howard 
events that during the winter damped the hopes of 
a victorious army, and nipt the laurels of the forego- 
ing proſperous campaign. Conſidering the behavi- 
our of our army, it was a juſt act of providence which 
befel them, and the Americans were ſufficiently vin- 


adly dicated in juſtice for the preſent retaliations. 

ter, It has heen formerly taken notice of, that ſeveral 
p0ſ- attempts had been made to call off the attention of the 
un- ſouthern colonies from the general alliance to their 
vally own immediate defence by involving them effectually 
thick in civil war and domeſtic contention, either through 
ither the means of the well · affected in general, the Regu- 


irary lors and Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or 
| of 


are, As WE 
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of amr Yan. heath n 
inſurgents brought againſt there.  89vctnors, have alſo 
been taken notice of, namely of endeavanring t t bring 
the ſavages down againſt them, the people do die 
their deſigns of tyranny, and. deſpotiſm. "The dif: ap- 
Peingment in theſe attempts did not damp f the zeal of 
the,Bruiſhagenrs/ among the Indian nations, not ren- 
dex them hopeleſs of till performing ſome. eflential 
- tervice.by engaging theſe people to make 2 divertion, 
and to attack the ſouthern colonies int their back; and 
gefencęleſs parts. The Indians are in general fickle 
in their faith, greedy, of preſents, and ea er for ſpoil, 
and it is not, difficult to work ſo u on theſe © paſſions as 
deolepgage them in the. moſt d berate ane inhüman 
enterprizes. By 2 proper application 0 preſents 
RO perſuaded to break treaties which they 
cn wr 98 i ' 5 81 the moſt 'bale deſigns 
- Again with, w Wey Aa 0 n the 
eiche fciendfhip: , 1 ex 101 mass l 
fe Ihe agents on this oxcafion; "fed af the; methods 
1200 Were in their, POWer to bring. over 4 oe Lava. 
08e oc own. fazage:purpoſes and deſigns, They 
- held out to chem that a;Britth army was to Had. in 
oy Florida, aud after penetrating che creeks Chick · 
ſaw and Cherokee countries, and; being joined by 
Warriors of thoſe nations, they were to invade 
10 . Carolinas and Virginia, whilſt another formidable 
force by ſea and land was to make a a powerful i im- 
preſſion on the coaſts. Circular letters were feni to 
the ſame import ta Mr Stuart the principal agent for 
„Indian affairs, 19 the inhabitants of the back ſertle- 
ments, requiring, all the, well: affected as. well as all 
.. thoſe, who. were y fling to ,preſerye ihemſelyes and 
_ their families from't © ingpcirable caſamaties and de- 
ſtructioꝶ 


. 
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ſtruction of an Indian war, to be in readineſs to re- 
pair to the royal titidard, as ſoon 48 it Was erected in 
the Cherokee & Ebunrry, And to bribg with chem the ir 
horſes, tattſe, and proviſions, for alf Which they were 
promiſed payment. They were likewiſe required for 
their preſeut ſecurity and future diſtinction from the 
King's enemies, to ſubſcribe immediately to à paper, 
declaratory of cheir allegiance: This ſcheme was ſo 
plauſible that it ſeemed to operate wonderfully upon 
the minds of the Indians, and to have prepared them 
in a great meaſure fot᷑ a general confederacy againſt 
the colonies. Even the fix nations who bad before 
agreed to a ſtrict neutrality, now began to commit ſe · 
reral ſmall Hoſtiſities, which were afterwards difatow- 
ed by their elders and chiefs, The Creek Indians, 
more violent, began the fouthern war with all their 
uſual bat barſty, until finding that the expected ſuc- 
cours did not arrive, they with a foreſight uncommon 
among Indians; ſtopt ſuddenly ſhort, and repenting 
of what they had done, were in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs ealily excuſed: and being afterwards applied 
to for aſſiſtance by the Cherokees; returned for an- 
ſwer, that they, the latter. had pfueked the thora out 
of their foot, and were welcome to keep it. 

e Cherokees however fell upon the adjoining 
colonies with determined fury, carrying for a part 
of the ſummer ruin and deſtruction wherever 
they came, ſcalping and ſlaughteriug the people; and 
totally deſtroying their ſettlements. They were ſoon 
however checked, and ſeverely experienced, that 
things were much altered ſince the time of their for- 
mer warfare upon the ſame ground, and that the 
martial ſpirit now prevalent in the colonies was ex- 
tended to their remateſt frontiers. They were not 

89 only 
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only repulſed * fund in every 20105 y theneigh- 
ouring militia'of Virginia and Carolina, but purſued 
into Weir own country, Where their towns were de- 
moliſhed, their corn deſtroyed, and" their Warriors 
rhinned it repeated: engagements, until the nation! Was 
rearly eitmimated, and the wrerched ſurvivors were 
obliged to fubrait to any terms preſcribed by the vic- 


tors; Whilſt the neighbouring nations were filent ſpec- 


tators of heit calamities. The, Indian war was not 
more fortunate with reſpect to its effects bn the ſriends 


of government in thoſe” quarters, Who are "fail io a 


man to have exprefled the utmoſt averſion to the au- 


> FLEE 


and that ſome ot the chief leaders of We ibries avow- 
ed; 4 recantation ot their former principles, merely 


on that ct. It was in the mid of th ; billtle aud 
danget of war, and when the ſcale 2 ne ſeemed 
by whe defeat 


to ptepdderite againſt the coloniſt 
on Long Wand and rhe reduct ion of New Förk, at a 
rime "when? a great and invincible force by fea aud 

land, cafried rum and conqueſt wherever it directed 


—— chat all the members of the congreſs ven · 


tured to Fign that remarkable treaty of perperual 
compact and union between the thirteen revolted co- 
lonies. As we have ſeen this treaty at large in ano- 
ther part, we ſhall now paſs over it without faying any 


more concerning it. 


As the political debates ot this reit und che pro- 
ceedingin parliament, are exceecdimgly long and diffu · 
fire; an account'of them in this place, though they 
naturally fall in, would diſunite the biſtory and the 
progreſs of the war; they ſhall therefore be added 
at the cotielufon of the oF AT this 2881 #1 
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ye already gi given. an account of. the $rmation 
of the, 5 in America during the winter and great- 
er part of the ſpring. As the ſeaſon opened and en- 
larged the field of enterprize, the Britiſh commanders 
ſeized the adyantages and opportunities which their 
vayal ſuperiority preſented to them in a country deep- 
ly intetſefted with navigable rivers, and continually 
laid open in other parts by the numberleſs inlets and 
channels which the peculiar conſtruction of the iſlands 
and E admit in their connection with the ocean 


: : 0 : 


bad been Roe to Rr their 55 provin- 
ces, or. thoſe who lived under that protection in 
the New York Ilands. Theſe new trocps were for 
the time c of their ſervice placed upon the ſame footing 
as to pay, ſubſiſtebce, and cloathingwith the eflabliſh- 


ed national bodies of the royal army ; With ahis ad · 
vantage to the priyate men and non-commiſſioned of- 


ficers, that they were entitled to conſiderable. allot» 
ments of lands at the end of the troubles. This mea- 
ſure, beſides its utility in point of ſtrength, afforded 
ſome preſent proviſion to thoſe, who having, laft eve- 
ry thing in this unhappy conteſt; were,pow:;thrown 
upon the crown, as their only refuge and ſupport, 


whillt on the other ſide, inſtead of their being an heavy 
and yoprofitable burden to the crown, they wete 
Placed } in 2 condition Which enabled them ro beeome 


active 
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active and aſeful ĩnſtruments in ieffeting its/purpoſes, 
At the ſame time. this- addition of, — derived 
from and growing in the country, cartied a yery ſlat- 
ſering appearance, and ſeemed / to indicate reſources 
for to carrying on the war in the very ſcene of action. 
This was adeception which goverument continuall/ 
Judulged, and to which they have always been 
dupes. Thoſe emigrants and tories, the greateſt of 
Which had fled from diſtant parts with their ſamilies 
with what they could carry with them, were much 

in the ſame ſituation with che army; they had no reli- 
»dence till che war was over, and could only for once 
rectuit the troops. There were but few of them 
that were in poſſeſſiau of property, and during the 
time of the war could be of no more ſer vice ahan com- 
mon recruits; and ꝓrovided the war ſhould end ſuc- 
ceſsfully could be of go more ſervice than any others 
"who ſhould chooſe to ſettle in the country. Even in 
thoſe parts that were eonſidered loyal; it was only the 
preſence: of the army that made them ſo, and-ir was 


ueceſſity, and not peingiple; that drove: Wem ito the 


75 5 ſtandard. - : &; 
[Governor Tryon was placed at che f As this 
pew corps, who already in his civil capacity com- 
manded tlie militia, and who had been at much pains 
An eſtabliſhing it for the ſupport of the-royal cauſe.— 
He now bore che rank of a Major- general of the pro- 
-Aincials. - This junction of a few tory provincials with 
the royal army, was conſidered at home as a wonder- 
ful acquiſition. The friends of the miniſtry: began to 
{boaſt that the Americans were all coming oyer to the 
King's fotces, and that there were as many on the 
ide ot government; es there were on tlie ſide of the 
e This fooliſh and indeed falſe;ga{conade 1 

poſee 
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poſed the friends of government very much ; for it 
appeared ce tedingly miyſtical that ſeeing there were 
ſo many of the Americans on chef ſide of the fr 
cauſe; that there ſhould be occaſion cevegy 5 var for 
ne u recruita tothe army, and ne large ſums ot mo- 
ney for carrying on the war. Falſenood and mcon- 
ſtancy are inſeparably connected. 165 eDDQLULL | 
General Howe having found by experience that 
che coloniils were not to be fo easily conquered as he 
imagined, formed a plan of deſtroying their ſtores and 
magazines in all thoſe places where he-could: reach 
them by the aid and aſſiſtauce of the ſhipping. He 
was laformeduhat they gathered conſiderable: ſtores 
dad magazines at a place called Peeks - Kid, which 
lies bon” y miles up the North Rirer from New- 
York; Which ſerved às a> kind of port to Courtland 
mäuor, by [which it had received proviliohs, and 
-difpedſed i ſapplies. The Americans duting dhe win- 
ter had buili and ereſted mills, as well as eſtabliſſird 
magazizeg, in a rough and noynraggons) tract called 
Courtland manor. Ibis, was a grand rephſnory, 
and a place of great ſecurity; upon this they Hadebe- 
ſtowed much paius and expence, and furniſſred ĩd with 
immenſe ſtares and ꝓroviſions of all ſorts. 25 
Sir William Howe was informed of theſe:circum- 
ſtances in general, and was. convinced: of ilie conſe- 
quences which would enſue, provided theft relontdes 
which the enemy had provided with ſa Imycii:labour 
and induſtry were cut. off. He knew that ageneral 
atttempt upon Courtland:manor would not only: be 
dangerous on account of the ſtreugth of the county, 
but impracticable from the nature of. the głound, and 
muſt prove abortire; as the length. parade, ant che 
manner of e woaldoatior the 'roloviſts 


time 
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ume for preparation, und warn them of his deſign; 
ſo that the force in tha quarter would be gathered 
againſt him, and he would have to fight evety inch of 
his way, under à moral certaifnty of 1668] withour any 
profped of ſueceediug . And fuppoſe he ould even 
de able to defeat their troops; they would Habe time 
to carry away the magazines to another place: 
Peek's. kf was however within reach, and the Ge- 
neral determined to profit by that cirtumſtante. — 
Colonel Bird, with” geo men, under the protecfion 
of frigate of war, aud other armed veffels, was 
ſent up the North River for that purpoſe. They fet 
out upon this expedition upon the thift "of March 


Aantl reached the place before the alarm was given to 


the cduntry. Upon their approach, the Prövincials, 
elcher findmg or imagining themfelves whequial ko the 
deſence uf the place; aud being cotvinced that they 
had not ume to remove any thing bur thenifelves'and 
their arms, fet fte to the barracks aud printipal ftore. 
hovſ:s; and then retfeared to 4 ons pas about 
t miles distance, Which commanded the entrance 
into tlie mbuntains, atid covered à road which' led to 
the mills afld other Notes, "The Britiſi tröcps found 
upon their landing that the pro vincials Had left them 
lirtle to do, and that they could not carry away What 
fill remained for want of time, compleated the con- 
flagratiol, and had the honour of burning thoſe ſtores 
which had eſcaped the flames of the provincials.— 
- The trovps revimbarked, when the ſervice was per- 
formed, ind tlie armament,” after deſtroying ſeveral 
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ſmall craft laden with proviſions, returped..” 
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had bern repreſented, and ſomething was fill to be 
done 10 diſtreſs the enemy, and to weaken their re- 
ſources. He had received intelligence that large 
quantities of ſtores and proviſions were depoſited in 
the town of Dan bury, and other places in the borders 
of Connecticut, which lay contigious to Courtland ma- 
nor. Au expedition was accordingly undertaken 
for the deſtruction of theſe magazines, the charge of 
which was; committed to Governor Tryon, Who was 
aſſiſted by General Agnew, and Sir William Erſkine. 
This expedition, was ſaid-to have been formed upon 
a plan of General Tryon, who had ſtatrered himſelf 
wich fading many provincials in that quarter to join 
him as ſoon. 2s, he; ſhould appear at the head of the 
King's troops. This new General found himſelf un- 
der a yery grierous miſtake. The detachment ap- 
pointed tg this ſervice conſiſted of 2000 men, who: 
having embarked. under the convoy of a proper naval 
azrmament, were landed in Norwalk in Connecticut, 
upon April 2 5th; about twenty miles to the ſouthward 
of Danbury. As the country Was no way prepared. 
for ſuch a,yifit, having no apprehenſion, of ſuch. a de: 
ſign, the-troops advanced without interruption, and 
arrived at Danbury the following day. They now 
perceivedthat the country was riſing, not to join Ge- 
neral Tryon's ſtandard as lie imagined, but to inter - 
cept his retreat, and as no carriages could have been 
procured, if it had been otherwiſe, to bring off the 
ſtores and proviſions, they immediately proceeded to - 
the deſtruction of the proviſions and magazine. In 
the execution of this ſervice the town was reduced 
to aſhes. This has been a method of carrying on 
war in which our army has been exceedingly ſucceſs- 
ful; from whence it would — that they conſi- 
dered 
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dered the country as no longer belonging to the 
King, but totally an enemy's country, which was to 
be wholly laid waſte. Tryon and his detachment 
found this expedition attended with more difficulties 
than he foreſaw or was aware of; he did not expect 
chat in that colony, where he promiſed himſelf ſo ma · 
ny friends, that he would meet with ſuch reſiſt- 
ance as happened to him in his return. This de- 
tachment returned on the twenty - ſeventh by the way 
of Kingsfield, without any fear that they would 
meet with any violent aſſault from the people of Con- 
necticut. In the mean time the Generals Wooſter, 
Arnold, and Sullvian, having collected as many of 
the militia as they could upon ſo ſudden an emergen- 
cy, marched with all expedition to cut off their re- 
treat, or to interrupt their march, till a larger body of 
forces could be collected. Wooſter hung upon the 
rear of the detachment, whilſt Arnold, by croſſing 
the country, gained their front in order to diſpute 
their paſſage through Kingsfield. Nor could the 
formidable appearance of the Britiſh forces, who had 
covering parties well furniſhed with field pieces on their 
flank and rear, nor the tumultuary manner in which a 
militia not very numerous were got together, pre- 
vent the Americans upon , every advantageous 
round from making bold attempts to interrupt the 
progreſs of the King's army. In one of thefe ſkir- 
milhes General Wooſter was mortally wounded. He 
was a brave and experienced officer, and had ſerved 
with reputation in the two former wars; when he 
was verging upon the ſeventieth year of bis age, he 
fell nobly and bravely ſupporting the liberties of bis 
country, againſt a power which he conſidered deſpo- 
ticel, and which wanted to enſlave America. He jt 
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ed with the ſame reſolution that he had lived, and 
was much lamented by his friends. The royal forces 
had ſcarcely got clear of Wooſter when they found 
themſelves engaged with Arnold, who had gotten 
poſſeſſion of Ridgefield; and with leſs than an hour's 
advantage of time had already thrown up an en- 
trenchment to cover his front. The troops however 
forced the village, and drove back the coloniſts, who 
made a ſtout xeſiſtance, conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
their number and the hurry in which they had been 
brought together. The action was tharp, and Ar- 
nold diſplayed his uſual intrepedity. His horſe bav- 
10g been ſhot within a few yards of our foremolt ranks 
he ſuddenly diſentangled himſelf, and erawing out a 
piſtol, ſhot the ſoldier dead, who was running up to 
transfix him with a bayonet. Our men on this occa- 
ſion had but little to boaſt of, for upon equal grounds 
and advantages Arnold's men were fully their match. 
General Tryon found none of thoſe loyal Americans 
he hoped for on this expedition. He lay all night at 
Ridgefield, and renewed his march on the 28th. 
The next day was not more auſpicious than the for- 
mer to our new General. The Americans were re- 
inforced with troops and cannon, and harraſſed our 
army greatly during this day's march. Every advan- 
lageous poſt was ſeized and diſputed, whilſt hovering 
parties on the flanks and rear endeavoured to diſturb 
the order of the march, and to profit of every difficul- 
ty of ground. The army at length gained the hill of 
camps within cannon ſhot of their ſhips, which afford - 
ed the beſt proſpe& they had met with ſince chey left 
them. It. was now evening, and their ammunition 
was exhauſted, although it is reported that they had 
been ſupplied with ſixty rounds a. en their ſetting 
H h out 
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aut upon this expedition. The forces immediately form. 
ed upon the high ground, where the enemy ſeemed more 
determined and reſolute in cheir attack than they had 
been hitherto. In this ſituatjqn, the General order- 
the troops to advance, and to charge with the bay. 
onẽts. It was now the laſt pnſh they were obliged 
either to make their way to the ſhips through the 
enemy, or yield the day. They boldly broke through 
the provincial lines, and- every thing being prepared 
for their reception, ny eine without der 
moleſtation. 2 
In this expedition our men deen te quanti- 
ties of corn, flower, and ſalt proviſions; a number of 
rents, with various military ſtores and neceſſaries. 
The loſs of men on the King's ſide, according to our 
accounts, was very inconſiderable; this Was tlie uſual 
ſtile on theſe occaſions. The killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, amounted only to 172, of whom more than 
wo- thirds were wounded. The general loſs, ac- 
cording to all our accounts, on the fide of the Ameri. 
cans was more than double, and the number of the 
Nain about four to one. The Americans gave a ve- 
ry different account of theſe actions, and rate our loſs 
as high as their own. Perhaps ſome allowances are 
to be mrde on both ſides in giving an account of thoſe 
tranſadions. It is plain to any impartial perſon who 


reads our own accounts of this expedition, that our 


men were hard preſſed, and exceedingly glad toreach 
their ſhips, and that they never durſt attempt to look 
for either ſtores or proviſions, after they knew. that 
the country began to riſe ; and if the impreſſion of 
the Americans had been ſo feeble as for near two 
days only to kill and wound 172 men out of two thou- 


1 they might have ny been driven back, dif- 
perfed, 
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perſed, and orally routed ; and the army having pur- 
ſued its march without ſo Buch moleſtation as it met 
with during the whole retreat. The enemy kept 
cloſe upon them till they were under cover of their 
ſhips, which appears to have been the only thing that 


ſaved 0 from being totally deſtroyed or taken pri- 


ſoners. On the fide of our troops there were no 
officers, it is ſaid, killed. The Americans, beſides 
old General 'Wooter, loſt ' ſeveral gentlemen, three 
colonels, and Doctor Atwater, a gentleman of conſi- 
deration 1 in that county. The number of officers- 
that happened to be in theſe ſkirmiſhes were out of 
all proportion to the number'of men. The rawneſs 
of the militia, together with their weakneſs in point 
of number, obliged all the officers in that part of the 
country, as well as gentlemen, to act the part of com- 
mon ſoldiers. and uſe the moſt uncommon exertions, 
as well as to expoſe themſelves in an extraordinary 
degree. This may account for the number of men 


of rank in their ſervice who fell on their ſide. Up · | 


on the whole effect, this expedition did not anſwer 
the expectation upon which it was founded. The 
ſtores at Danbury were far from being what they 
were repreſented to have been; and though much 
miſchief was done, i it was Joubrful whether the loſs 


and the riſk that was run on the one ſide was equiva- 


lent to the loſs ſuſtained on the other. Theſe ſecret 
expeditions had as yet come much ſhort of General 
Howe's expectations, and General Tryon was fadly 


diſappointed in his hopes of 1 2 wn. retuforces 


ment in Connecticut. 
It was not Jong till the people of Comedicuriiade : 
a very ſuitable retaliation, by paying a viſit.to Long 


land. Haring been informed that rice had 
Namo, Yi for 


— 
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for ſome time been employed in the eaſt end of Long 
Hand, in procuring forage, grain, and other neceſſa- 
ries for the Britiſh forces, and that theſe articles had 
been depoſited for embarkatian, at a little port called 
Sagg Harbour; the diſtance of that place from New 

ork, and the weakveſs of the protection, which 
conſiſted only ot one company af foot, and an armed 
ſchooner of twelye guns, afforded encouragement for 
ſruſtrating that ſcheme of ſupplying the wants of the 
army. The chef difficulty lay in paſſing and repaſſing 
of the found, which. was continually traverſed by the 
Britiſh eruizers. This difficulty was however ſur- 
mounted, and the expedition put into execution.ä—— 
Colonel Meigs, a daring and enterprizing officer, who 
had attended Arnold in the Canada expedition, and 
to whom danger as well as fatigue was become fami- 
liar, Ile had been taken priſoner in the attempt to 
ſtorm the city of, Quebec, and was now the conductor 
of this enterprize. Having paſſed his detachment 
in whale boats through the ſound, and landed on the 
north branch of the iſland, where it is interſected by 
a bay that runs in far from the eaſt end, and having 
carried their boats over the arm of land which was in 
their way, to prevent all diſcovery from the royal 
cruizers, they embarked again in the bay, which 
Meigs croſſed with 1 50 men, and landed on the ſouth 
branch of the iſland, within four miles of Sagg Har- 
bour. They arrived at the place on the morning of 
the 24th of May, before break of day, and notwith- 
ſtanding the refiſtance which they met with from the 
guard and the crews of the veſlels, and the vigorous 
efforts of the ſchooner, which kept up a continual fire 
of round and grape ſhot, within 150 yards diſtance, 
they fully completed their deſign; having burnt a do- 
| | ö Zen 
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zen of brigs and floops 'whieh-lay at the wharf, and 
entirely dettroyed every thing on the ſhore. they 
brought off with them about go prifoners, conſiſting 
of the officers who commanded with the men, the 
commiſfaries, moſt of the matters and crews of the 
{mall veſſels, which they deſtroyed. There is a cit- 
cumſtance' which is ſome what curious, provided it is 
literally true, aſſerted by the Americans. Lhey fay that 
the party returned to Guildford in Connecticut, in 25 
hours from the time ot their departure, having dur- 
ing that ſpace not only effeually compleated the de · 
fign of their expedition, but having traverſed, no leſs 
by land and water than go nules. A degree of expe- 
dition that is à little incredible, and from which, if 
the fact is eſtabliſhed, it would appear that Meigs poſ- 
ſeſſes no {ſmall portion of chat fpirit which operated in 
the Canada expedition.” In this manner did tac peo- 
ple of Connecticut return the viſit of bis Majeſty's 
forces, and gained as much advantage as their friend 
General Tryon, with a great deal ot leſs Joſs, and in a 
far ſhorter lime. This was a ſignature oſenterprize 
in the behaviour of the coloniſts, which was ominous 
io the King's forces, and ſhewed what ibe ſpirit of 
ſuch men would lead them to, if once they were 
compleatly armed, and in a proper ſtate of diſcip- 
line. 

The fpring was now over, and the ſeaſon for action 
far advanced, but from ſome improvidence and inat- 
tention very uuaccountable at home, the army was 
reſtrained from taking the field through the want of 
tents and field equipage. Lord Cornwallis however 
made a ſhift wich the old tents to encamp the forces 
at Brunſwick on the hills that commanded the Rari- 


ton, and formed a communication from that river to 
Amboy : 
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Amboy: The example. being followed at the latter 


place by. General Vaughan. This delay was of the 


gredteſt iwportance to the coloniſts. Ihe winter 


campaign had been prineipally carried on by detach- 


ments of the militia, the greater part of whom return - 
ed home when the ſetvice was expired. Others, 


more generous, more patient of labour, or more ſan- 


guine in the common cauſe, out- ſtayed the allotted 
time merely from a conſideration of the weakneſs of 
the army, and the ruin whieh muſt attend their de- 
parture before it was reinforced. The, bufineſs of 
recruiting under the engagement of, ſerving during 
the war, or even for three years went on lowWly. The 
term of ſervice it is ſaid, was contrary to the genius of the 
people, and the different provinces found the greateſt 
difficulty in raiſing their complement. of troops which 
had been allotred to them by the congreſs. Their 
lat reſort for the preſent was to make draughts from 
the militia. Such an act of violence upon thoſe who 
were contending ſor liberty on the moſt enlarged plan, 
and who conſidered all the rights of freemen as ſa- 
cred, was both weariſome and dangerous. Every 
method was tried to avoid having recourſe to this 
diſagreeable meaſure, and final reſource. In ſome of 
the colonies the enliſting of apprentices, and of Iriſh 
"indented ſervants, was permitted, contrary to former 
reſolutions and decrees, with a promiſe of indemnifi- 
cation to their maſters. Another thing which hinder- 
ed the ſudden recruiting of the army in the Jerſeys 
was, that the New England provinces, which abound- 
ed with men, were taken up with their own domeſtic 
affairs. An invaſion was expected on the fide of Ca- 
nada; Hudſon's River and Rhode Iſland afforded con- 


dus room for apprehenſion; nor did an expe- 
dition 
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ditionagainſt Boſton appear at all impoſſible; eſpecially 
as the great number of Britiſh prizes that were brought 
into that port, had beſides rendered it an object of 
the firſt importance, and renewed and even iticreaſed, 
if poſſible, the deteſtation and abhorrence with which 
that people had been long regarded. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, the advantages of an early campaign, and 
the benefit which the coloniſts derived from a delay 
are obvious. The fine weather brought reinforce- 
ments from all the quarters to the Jerſeys. Thoſe 
who ſhuddered at a winter's campaign grew bold in 
ſummer ; and the certainty of a future winter had no 
greater effe& than diſtant evils uſually have. Gene- 
ral Waſhington having received new reinforcements 
quirted his former ſtation in the latter end of May, 


in the neighbourhood of Morriſtown, and advanced 


within a few miles of Brunſwick, when he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtrong country along Middle Brook. A 
great part of the after events of the war in the ſer- 
ſeys depended upon this morement. Waſhington 
turned that advantageous ſituation to every account 
of which it was capable. His camp winding along 
the courſe of the hills, was ſtrongly entrenched and 
well covered with artillery ; and it was alſo well fe- 
cured by the difhculties of approach, which the 
ground in its front threw in the way of an enemy,— 

In this ſituation he commanded a view of the Britiſh 

encampment 'on the hills of Brunſwick, and of much 

of the intermediate country towards that place and 

Amboy. 

The Britiſh plan of operations was at this time a 
little perplexed; Waſhington had taken ſuch mea- 
ſures as neither our miniſtry at home, nor our com- 
manders abroad, had fo much as thought of, even jn 
idea. 
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idea. They had been well informed of many conſe. 
quences, which they looked upon as viſionary, which 
happened as they had been foretold, but they con- 
tinued under the ſame deluſion and infatuation.—— 
There were two ſchemes which occurred to the Bri- 
cih General. The firſt. to penetrate } from New- 
York through the Jerjeys to the Delaware; to drive 
Waſhington before him, and clear thoſe proyinces of 
the enemy; reduce the inhabitants to ſo effectual a 
ſtate of ſubjection as to eſtabliſh a ſafe and open com- 
munication between New York and the army. Af. 
ter this to ſecure the paſſage of the Delaware, be- 
come maſters of Philadelphia, which would be the 
centre from which they would diſtribute conqueſt and 
correction to all the colonies. This was undopbred- 
ly by much the ſhorteſt merhod ; but even then there 
were ſeveral very great difficulties in the way of the 
execution of this project. Waſhington was to be 
brought to a deciſive action and alſo defeated, other- 
wiſe they could not proceed without leaving all be- 
hind expoſed to his army. This could not be done 
contrary to his inclination, and it was not probable 
that he would riſk a battle without ſuch viſible ad- 
vantages as would either inſure the victory to him or 
render our army incapable of purſuing this plan of 
operation. Should our army leave him behind and 
paſs the Delaware, they would have an enemy in 
front, and a ſtrong army in the rear, which was far 
from being adviſeable; and in caſe that this projet 
ſhould fail, it would be the ruin of the royal cauſe in 
America. Our miniſtry, who never have ſeen far 
before them, have ſince conſidered this as the moſt 
elegible plan, and blamed General Howe for not put- 
ting it in execution; but according to all the concur- 
ring 
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ring circumſtances at that time, it appeared impoſlible 
to have put this plan into execution. The miniſter 
for the American department, who ia his ideas of war 
has always differed from every brave officer, may 
perhaps imagine that this ſcheme might have been 
executed by obſerving the method which he practiſed 
at Minden; but as he gave no particular orders to 
General Howe upon this head, he ought not to accuſe 
him for not doing what he found to be wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

The other plan, which was more tedious, but at 
the ſame time probable, and attended with leſs imme- 
diate difficulty and loſs of blood, was to make uſe of 
the ſhipping, which had never failed in doing eſſen- 
tial ſervice, 'and to attack Pennſylvania by the fide of 
Cheſapeak Bay. I his opened the way into the rich- 
eſt and beſt of the central colonies, and led either di- 
rely or by croſſing a county of no great extent, to 
the poſſeſſion of the object intended. When this 
point was gained, Philadelphia was to become a place 
of arms, and the centre of action, whillt every part 
of the fertile and flouriſhing - provinces of Penſylva- 
nia, Virginia and Maryland, would, from their deep 
bays and navigable rivers, be expoſed to the combin- 
ed powerful action, and continval operation of the 
Jand and fea forces. But before this plan was adopt- 
ed, meaſures were taken in the Jerſeys, if poſſible; to 
bring General Waſhington to an action. 

But beſides the operations intended io be perform- 
ed in the central provinces, there was another to be 
carried on in the North, on the fide of Canada, where 
very conſiderable army had been collected, and by 
the ſucceſs upon the lakes in the laſt campaign had 
a way opened fcr it to penetrate into the back Pages 
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of the New England and New York provinces.—— 
The command of this army was committed to Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, no was reported to be the author of 
the plan. Ihe great body was to be ſeconded by a 
leſſer expedition from the uppermol! part ot Canada 
by the way ol Ofwego to the Mohawk river. This 
icheme was eagerly adopted by the miniſtry, who 
founded the greateſt hopes upon its ſucceſs. - All the 
advantages that had ever been expected from the com- 
plete poſſeſſion of Hudſon's River, the eſtabliſhment 
of a communication between the two armies, the cut- 
ting off all intercourfe between the northern and 
ſouthern colonies, with the conſequent opportunity 


of cruſhing the former, detached and cut off from all 


aſſiſl ance, it was now hoped would have been realiz- 
ed. The greater hopes were indulged concerning this 
plan, from the opinion entertained of the effect of the 
ſavages upon the minds of the Americans. It was 
known that the coloniits in general were in great 
dread of them from their crucl and waſting manner 
of making war. Theſe were therefore collected at a 
great expence, and with much labour from all parts 
ol the continent. In a word, this expedition ſeemed 
to become the favourite miniſterial object of this year. 


It was worthy of that miniſter, to whoſe care the 


management of the war in that department was com- 

mitted, and in the hiſtory of his life will fill up ſome 

pages not much to his honour. The ſcheme and the 
execution will be ſeen more clearly afterwards when 
we come to the war in Canada, 

A number of Britiſh and German recruits having at 
laſt arrived at New York, with tents and field equi- 
page, Sir William Howe, about the middle of June, 
"marched into the Jerſeys, to endeavour to bring the 


provincial Generaltoan engagement. The ptoyincials 
| were 
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were in poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, from which it was 
not eaſy to drive them; and General Waſhington, 
beſides the ſtrength of his ſituation, was now ren- 
dered conſiderable by new reinforcements. Several 
ſtrong bodies, under the command of the Generals 
Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, advanced to the border 
of the North River, where they were ready to paſs 
over to the Jerſeys, whenever there ſhould be an op- 
portunity for action, or the neceſſity of their friends 
required their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time the Jer- 
ſey militia aſſembled from all quarters with the great- 
elt readineſs and zeal, to aſſiſt in the general cauſe; 
ſo that whatever motion the army made, or whatever 
poſition it took, it was watched and ſurrounded with 
enemies. General Howe, truſting to the goodneſs 
of his troops and the experience of his officers, tried 
every method he could deviſe to provoke Waſhing- 
ton to an engagement, and to make him change his 
ſituation. He puſhed forward detachments. and 
made motions as if he intended to paſs him and advance 
to the Delaware. This meaſure failing of ſucceſs, 
he advanced in the front of his lines, where he con- 
tinued for four days, examining the approaches to 
his camp, and accurately ſcrutinizing the ſituation of 
his poſts, hoping that ſome weak and unguarded part 
might be found, upon which an attack might have 
been made- with ſome probability of ſucceſs, or rhar 
when the armies were ſo near, chance, inadvertency, 
impatience, or error, might occaſion ſome movements 
or produce ſome circumſtance, which. would bring on 
general engagement. General Waſhington knew 
the whole importance and value of his ſituation. As 
he had too much temper to be provoked or ſurprized 


atoa meaſure which would have made him give up 
his 
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his real advantages, ſo he had too much penetra- 
tion to loſe them by circumvention or flight. He 
had profited 1o long by his cautious line of conduct, 
from which he had not hitherto departed, nor deviat- 
ed during the courſe of the troubles in America, of 
never committing the fortune of his country to the 
hazard of a fingle action, that he was not now inclin- 
ed to alter his plan, or change the rule of his con- 
duct, when he was not preſſed by any neceſſity to do 
it. 5 n 
- General Howe did not give up all hopes of bring. 
ing Waſhington from his ſtrong ſituation, and purty- 
ed a plan that had well nigh anſwered his deſign.— 
Upon the 19th of June, he ſuddenly tetrented, and 
not without ſome viſible ſignatures of precipitation, 
from his poſition in the front of the enemy, and with- 
drawing his troops from Brunſwick, retreated with 
the whole army towards Amboy. This partly pro- 
duced the effect which he intended. The army was 
eagerly purſued by ſeveral large bodies of provincial 
regulars, as well as of the Jerſey militia, under the 
command of the Generals Maxwell, Lord Stirling, 
and Conway; the latter of whom was a Colonel of 
the Iriſh -brigades, and one of that numerous train of 
officers in the French ſervice, who had taken an ac- 
tive part againſt Great Britain in this unhappy war. 
The royal army in this feigned retreat were guilty of 
ſome particular exceſſes; enormities, which were 
thought to haye been permitted on purpoſe to enflame 
the paſſions of the coloniſts, and to promote the ge- 
neral deſign of bringing them to an engagement, 
were committed on this occaſion. —— —— To com- 
plete the delufion of the Americans, the bridge 
which was intended for che Delaware was thrown o- 
yer 
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yer the channel which ſeparates the continent from 
Staten Ifland. The heavy baggage, and all the in- 
cumbrances of the army were paſled over ; ſome of 
the troops followed, and every thing was in immedi- 
ate preparation for the paſſage-for the reſt of the ar- 
my. By theſe meaſures, if the immediate deſign fail- 
ed of ſucceſs, every thing was forwarded as much as 
it could be for the intended embarkation ; a meaſure 
with which the Americans were as yet unacquainted, 
aad of which rhey had not any information. Every 
circumſtance concurred, along with the vanity natural 
to mankind, to induce the Americans to believe that 
it was areal and nota pretended flight, and that it 
proceeded from a knowledge of their ſuperioriry, and 
a dread of their power. General Waſhington, not- 
withſtanding all his caution, was ſo far impoſed upon 
by this feint, that he quitted his fecure poſts upon the 
hills, and advanced to a place called Qubble-town, to 
be nearer at hand to protect or ſupport his advanced 
parties. Waſhington was very near otthis occafion 
enſnared, and was certainly very much off his guard 
to ſuſter himſelf ro become a dupe to a piece of mere 
artifice, which he might readily have perceived could 
proceed from none of theſe cauſes which he imagined 
determined General Howe to decamp, and paſs his 
men over the channel. Some days paſſed while theſe 
motions and manceuvres were carrying on, when the 
Britiſh General on a ſudden changed his courſe and 
marched his army back by different routs, and with 
grea: expedition to Amboy. There were three things 
he had in view by this change of his poſition. To 
cut of ſome of the principal advanced parties to bring 
ihe enemy to an engagement in the neighhourhood 
ot Qubble-rown ; or if this deſign ſhould fail through 
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the celerity of the enemy, it was intended that Lord 
Cornwallis, who with his column of troops wasto take 
a conſiderable circuit to the right, ſhould, by turning 
the left of the provincials, take poſſeſſion ot ſome paſ- 
ſes in the mountains, which by their fituation and 
command of ground would have reduced them to a 
neceſſity of abandoning that ſtrong camp, which had 
hitherto afforded them ſo advantageous a ſecurity.— 
This part of Lord Cornwallis's appointment had more 
difficulties attending it than were at firſt perceived ; 
for after he had diſperſed lome {mall advanced parties 
he fell in with about 3009 men under the command of 
Lord Stirling, ſtrongly poſted in a woody country, 
and well covered by artillery judiciouſly diſpoſed full 
in his way, and ſeemingly determined to diſpute his 
paſſage with great vigour and firmneſs. Ihe Britiſh 
and Heſſian troops, by a mutual emulation, exerted 
all their vigour, and fought with great intrepedity; 
they preſſed forward to try who ſhould firſt come to 
a cloſe-engagement with the enemy, and oyerconme all 
obſtacles. The coloniſts, who both knew that they 
were not an equal match for the Britiſh beſt troops, 
and beſides were ordered not to hazard too much, 
made the beſt uſe, of their artiilery and ſmall arms up- 
on their enemy as they adranced, and then retreated 
as faſt as they could. Several men on both ſides were 
killed on this occaſion, thouzh we have never yet had 
a true and diſtinct account of the killed and wound- 
ed. 

The Americans, who had the advantage of the 
woods, and had their artillery well placed and alſa 
well ſupplied, did conſiderable execution upon the 
Britiſh troops, of which our accounts make no men- 

tion, 
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tion. They were however forced to fly with ſome 
loſs, and left three pieces of braſs cannon 'in the 
hands of the Britiſh guards and the Heſſian grenadi- 
ers. Hur men purſued the tugitives as far as Welt. 
field, but the woods and the intenſe heat of the wea- 
ther prevented the purſuit producing any effect. In 
this attack thoſe who boaſted of victory ſuffered more 
than the vanquifhed, and the fatigue of their march 
rendered them unfit for any action in a ſhort time. 
General Waſhington by this time perceived his er- 
Tor, and fpeedily remedied it by withdrawing his ar- 
my from the plains, and again recovered his ſtrong 
camp upon the hills. At the ſame time perceiving the 
further deſign of Lord Cornwallis, he ſecured thoſe 
paſſes upon the mountains, the poſſeſſion of which by 
the Britiſh troops would have laid him under the ne- 
ceſſity of a critical change of ſituation, which could 
not be executed without much danger. Thus was 
General Howe's well concerted ſcheme of bringing 


the enemy to action, or at leaſt of withdrawing them 


from their ſtrong holds, rendered abortive by the 
caution and prudence of General Waſhington. In 
this attempt General Howe ſhewed a great deal of 
military addreſs and forecall, gnd did all that any of- 
ficer could have done to fuifil the deſign which he 
had in view. But he was ſo well matched in point of 
Generalſhip by General Waſhington, that the ut- 
moit bounds of his military plans and operations were 
inveſtigated by that officer, either before they were 
executed, or as ſoon as they began to be put in prac- 
tice, and generally prevented from producing any 
effect. | 
Sir William Howe was now convinced that Waſh- 
ington was too firmly attached to his.defcalive plan 
OL 
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of operation in conducting the war, to be induced 
by any other means than by ſome very clear and de- 
cided advantage, to hazard a general engagement.— 
Nothing now remained to be done in the Jerſeys — 
To advance to the Delaware through an enemy's 
country, and with fuch a force in his rear, appeared 
to the Britiſh commanders a projet pregnant with 
folly, and approaching near to madneſs. They had 
found by experience that the provincials could fight 
when they perceived that it was for their advantage, 
and that in caſe of marching through the Jerſeys to 
the Delaware, they would have many difficulties, and 
what aggravated the circumſtances, was, that the 
King's troops knew of no friends before them in caſe 
of any mis fortune. All delay and waſte of time now 
in the Jerſeys was fruitleſs, and could anſwer no ya- 
luable purpoſe ; it was better to employ the troops 
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{ 
in ſome other quarter, where ſome advantages might 
'; be gained. This was the opinion of the Britiſh of- 
ficers in general, as well as of the commanders in 

chief. General Howe accordingly returned with | 
his troops to Amboy, and paſſed them over to Staten r 
Iſland, from whence the embarkation was to take y 
Place. t 

The preparation for this grand expedition excited e 
a general alarm over all America. Boſton, the North 2 
River, the Delaware, Cheſapeak Bay, were alternate- ti 
ly conſicered as its objects. General Waſhington en- tl 
deavoured to inform himſelf in the beſt manner he 0 
could concerning the object of this expedition; he W 
made uſe of all the ſpies he had about New York and ne 
other parts, to try if he could ſift out the place of its th 
- deſtination, chat he might put the people upon their 1 
guard, and provide againſt the impending danger.— ill 
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adventures, that it was next to impoſſible for Gene- 
ral Waſhington directly to know where the 


on the roth of June, Colonel Barton, a provincial of- 
ficer, with ſome other officers and volunteers, paſſed 
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it was one of the manifeſt advantages of theſe ſea 


ſtorm would fall. He was therefore under the neceſ- 
fry to continue in his preſent ſituation, and the King's 
troops were proceeding to the place of deſtination 
before he could be in readineſs to refiſt them. By 
this means he could not have that choice of poſts, by 
which hitherto he had had it in his power to avoid an 
action. | 

While this grand expeditiori was preparing, and 
the Americans were in anxious apprehenſion concern- 
ing its deſtination, a ſpirited adventure was underta- 
ken by a few of the proyincials. This adventure not 
only retaliated the ſurpriſe of General Lee, but ſeem- 
ed to procure an indemnification for his perſon. Up- 


over by night from Providence to Rhode Iſland, and 
though they had a long paſſage by water, they elud- 
ed the watchfulneſs of the ſhips of war which ſur- 
rounded the iſland, and conducted their enterprize 
with ſuch filence, ſecrecy, boldneſs, and dexterity, 
that they ſurpriſed General Preſcot, who command- 
ed in chief, in his quarters, and brought him and his 
aid*de-camp, through all thoſe perils, ſafe to the con - 
tinent. The method they purſued" was, as ſoon as 
they came near the King's ſhips they muffled their 
ears, and rowed to the place of their deſtination, 
where the fowers lay upon their oars, and the Colo- 
nel and his party went a-ſhore. They proceeded to 
the General's quarters through a field of growing 
corn, unperceived by any of the guards upon the 
land, and came ſtraight to the honſe where the Ge- 
neral was; and having ſecured a centinel at the door, 


K K Colonel 
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Colonel Barton boldly ruſhed in, 100 found the Ge- 
neral, with moſt of his cloathes off, going to bed. 
There was not much ceremony uſed in converfa- 
tion; he was ordered immediately to come off juſt as 
he was, and to keep ſilence, otherwiſe he ſhould die 
that moment he made the ſmalleſt noiſe, both he and 
his aid-de- cepm; but provided they did not make 
noiſe or reſtſtance, they ſh ould be uſed as gentlemen, 
and receive no harm. They were carried oft in this 
manner, and led by the Colonel and his party thro? 
. the field of corn and brought to the boat that was 
waiting for their arrival, in which they were immedi- 
ately put and carried to the continent. This was a 
moſt terrible 'mortification to General Preſcot, who 
not long before this had carried matters to ſuch a 
length as to ſer a price upon the head of General Ar. 
nold, and offered a reward of 1oool. for taking his 
perſon, as if he had been a common outlaw, or a rob- 
ber; an infalt which Arnold returned by offering 
.5ool. to ſuch as ſhould apprehend General Preſcot, 
ſignifying that he did not think him worth a thouſand 
pounds, nor of ſo much value as himfelf. Amidſt all 
the hurry and threatening of war, the continental 
congreſs did not forget thoſe ſecondary means, that 
as well as immediate intereſt, render men brave and 
intrepid in the cauſe ot his country. As a teſtimony 
of public gratitude and an excitement to virtue and 
true patriotiſm, they ordered, that a monument ſhouid r. 
be erected at Boſton in honour of Major-General t 
Warren, who commanded and fell at the battle of m 
Bunker's- hill; and another in Virginia in honour of tl 
Brigadier-General Mercer, who was lain in the ac- 80 
tion near Princetown in the Jerſeys. The reſolution U 


conyeyed in a very few words the higheſt eulogium 
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on the characters and merits of the deceaſed. They al- 
ſo decreed that the former of theſe gentlemen, and 
the youngeſt ſon of the latter, ſhould be educated at 
the expence of the United States. "As General Mer- 
cer had a good landed eſtate, the propriety of adopt- 
ing his youngeſt ſon, as the child of the public is 
abundantly evident, It was eaſy to ſerceixe, that 
men who were ſo zealous in purſuing wife and pru- 
dent meaſures in the moſt inferior parts of policy, 
were not to be over-reached by a people drowned in 
corruption, and ſunk in vice. 

Though the preparations for the grand expedition 
had been purſued for ſome time with great zeal and 
alacrity, and the crews of zoo veſſe}s had given their 
aſſiſtance, yet ſuch were the unavoidable delays inci- 
dent to ſuch extreme operations, that it was not till 
the 23d of July that the fleet and army could deparr 
from Sandy Hook. With a deſign to deceive and 
perplex the provincials, the General ordered ſome 
tranſports with a ſhip cut down to act as a floating 
battery, up the North River, a little before the em- 
barkation was compleated ; a feint which ſucceeded 
ſo far as to induce General Waſhington to detach a 
conſiderable body of his troops a- croſs that river, — 
The force that embarked upon this expedition con- 
liſted of thirty-ſix Britiſh and H eſſian battalions, in- 
cluding the light infantry and grenadiers, a powertul 
artillery, a body of New Yorkers, called the Queen's 
rangers, and a regiment of light horſe, Seventeen bat- 
talions, with a regiment of light horſe, and the re- 
mainder of the new provincial troops, were left for 
the protection of New York and the adjoining iſlands. 
Seven battalions remained in Rhode lfland. So much 
was the army weakened by keeping poſſeſhon of 
| | theſe 
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theſe places, which it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
hold as important poſts. General Howe had once 
intended to have taken a greater force with him up- 
on this , occaſion, but upon the repreſentation of Sir 
Henry Clinton, who was to command in his abſence, 
of the danger which the iſlands would be expoſed to 
from the extenſiveneſs of their coaſts, and the great 
number of poſts that were neceſſarily to be maintain- 
ed; he acknowledged the force of theſe arguwents 
by diſembarking ſeveral regiments, 

Many conjectures were formed by the proyincials 
concerning this expedition, though they were as yet 
uncertain concerning its real deſtination.; It howe- 
ver alarmed them greatly, though it did not diſpirit 
them. There was another thing thar ſeemed to 
threaten them at this time with dreadful conſequences. 
General Burgoyne was making a rapid progreſs in the 
North, and ſome of their own officers but had behav- 
ed indifferently. Ticonderago had been given up in 
a manner that was not expected, and ſome of the offi- 
cers were greatly blame d for giving it up ſc eaſily.— 
They on this occaſion behaved with a firmneſs that 
would have done honour to a Roman ſenare, and did 
not ſhew the ſmalleſt deſpondency under theſe misfor- 
tunes. They immediately iſſued orders to recal all 
the troops to the head quarters, and an enquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the general officers who had 
abandoned Ticonderago; — they directed General 
Waſhington to appoint other commanders, and to 
ſummon ſuch numbers of the militia from the Eaſtern 
and central provinces for the Northern ſervice, as he 
mould judge ſufficient for reſtraining the progreſs of 
the enemy. The meaſures taken on this occaſion to 


check the progreſs of General Burgoyne, ia the con- 
cluſion 
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cluſion fulfilled their moſt fanguine expectations, as we 
ſhall ſee in its proper place. 
This new expedition was at firſt not attended with 
favourable circumſtances; the winds were contrary, 
and its progreſs to the place of deſtination was flow.— 
It coit them a week before they could gain the Capes 
of the Delaware, When they arrived there the com- 
manders received information that the enemy had rak- 
en meaſures for rendering the navigation of that river 
impracticable, which damped the ſpirits of the com- 
manders in purſuing their deſign by that way. They 
at laſt gave it up, and adopted another plan. The 
paſſage by Cheſapeak Bay to that part of Maryland, 
which hes towards the eaſt of that valt inlet, which is 
not far trom Philadelphia, was now fixed upon as more 
open, and being attended with fewer obſtacles to hin- 
der their operations, But here again the winds were 
contrary in this part of the voyage, fo that it was paſt 
the middle of Auguſt before they entered Cheſapeak 
Bay; this was a circumſtance very unfavourable at 
this ſeaſon of the year, when the weather, was hor, 
and when the ſhips were crowded with men and horſes 
cooped up together in the ſame veſlels.. And which 
muſt have been attended with the moſt fatal conſe» 
quences, provided the commander in chief had not 
taken care to guard againſt every event, by the un- 
bounded proviſion he had made for the voyage, as a 
fallure of any one article, even that of water, would 
have been irremediable in thoſe parts at that ſeaſon. 
As ſoon as they entered the Bay the winds turned 
favourable, ſo that the fleet reached the mouth of 
the Elk, near its extremity, in ſafety, through a moſh 
utricate and dangerous navigation, for ſuch a multi, 
tude 
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tude of veſlels, in which the Admiral performed the , 
different parts of a commander, inferior officer, and 
pilot, with great ability and perſeverance. Having 
proceeded up the Elk as far as it was capable of ad. 
mitting their paſſage, the army was at length relieved 
from its long and tedious confinement on board the 1 
tranſports, being landed without oppoſition at Elk t 
Ferry on the 25th of Auguſt, in a degree of health I 
and ſpirits ſcarcely to have been expected. One part { 
of the army advanced at the head of the Elk, and a 
the other continued at the landing place, to protect f 
and for ward the artillery ſtores and neceſſary provi- b 
ſions; for rhe General did not permit the troops to be e 
encumbered with any baggage, and the ſcarcity of car- if 
riage rendered a great abridgement in the article of ir 
tents neceſſary. ; g 
General Waſhington, who had for ſome time been tl 
in ſuſpenſe concerning the deſtination of this arma- b 
ment was at laſt truly informed of the place of its ap- al 
intment; this had generally been well conjectured w 
trom the firſt of its preparation, though none pretend- 1 
ed to be particularly certain of the very point where k 
it would operate. The General as ſoon as he was Ir 
ſuffieiently informed of the lan ſing of the enemy, th 
' marched his army from the Jerieys to the defence of be 
Philadelphia, and upon hearing that che enemy was W. 
landed at the Elk, advanced to the Bragdy Wine Ki 
Creek or River which runs croſs the country about in 
half way to that city, and falls into the Delaware e 
The force of the coloniits, including the militia, a- re: 
mounted to near 15000 men, making allowance ior ing 
poſts, and parties placed to keep a proper commu- ar! 
nication with thoſe parts that were of the moſt eſſen- W 
tial ſervice to them to maintain. The King's forces pre 
EY | Were thi 
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were near about the ſame number or ſomewhat more 
numerous. ta | 

In order to quiet the minds of the people in Penſyl- 
yania, Delaware counties, and the adjacent parts of 
Maryland, and to prevent the total deſertion, and deſo- 
tion of the country in the front of the army, the Ge · 
neral publiſhed a declaration, promiſing that the 


lricteſt regularity ſhould be obſerved, and good order 


and diſcipline kept up by the army; that the moſt ef- 
fectual ſecurity and protection ſhould be given to all 
his Majeity's peaceable and well diſpoſed ſubjects;— 
extending at the ſame time this ſecurity and protection 
to ſuch perſons, who not ha ing been guilty of aſſum- 
ing legiſlative power, might otherwiſe have acted le- 
gally in ſubordinate ſtations, upon the proviſion of 
their immediate returning to their habitation, and 
behaving peaceably for the future. This declaration 
alſo offered pardon to all officers and ſoldiers in arms, 
who ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the royal army, — 
This was like many other declarations of the ſame 


kind very little regarded, and produced no effect. — 
It proceeded upon a ſuppoſition which has been 


the univerſal intatuation of the royal party from the 
beginning of this ruinous war, namely, that there 
were great numbers of perſuns well affected to the 
King through all their colonies, when in truth, except 
in a very few places, there were none but ſuch as 
were thoroughly enemies to the royal cauſe, aud were 
ready to take up arms againſt it. Had General Waſh- 
moron publiſhed a ſimilar declaration to the King's 
army, he would have found as many deſerters as Sir 


William Howe did, and his declaration would hare 


produced much the ſame effect. There has been no- 


thing which has rendered our General officers and 


commiſſioners 
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commiſſioners more ridiculous than their proclama. 
tions-and official declarations. Theſe have been ſo 
defective in point of compoſition, and ſo enigmatical 
in their ſtile, that they have had generally the ap. 

pen rance of being the compoſitions of ſome blunder. 
ing lawyers, who always write not to be underſtood. 

All the papers in general which have been publiſhed 
ſince the beginning of this war, whether the accounts 
of battles, the victory and other tranſactions have 
been written more in the ſtile of the Sibyline oracles 


than in the expeſſion of narrations intended to inform 


the public concerning matters of fad. 

The royal army did not leave the head of the Flk 
until the third of September, when they began their 
march towards Philadelphia. In the mean time the 
provincials had advanced from Brandy Wine, and tak- 
en poſt at Red Clay Creek, from whence they puſhed 
forward detachments to ſeize the difficult poſts in 
the woods, and to interrupt the march of the royal 
forces by continual ſkirmiſhes. As the country was 
woody and difficult, and not well known by the roy: 
aliſts, and the coloniſis underſtood how to improve 
ſuch circumſtances, the General was obliged to march 


flowly, and obſerve great caution ; and conſidering | 


his ſituation, and the character of the commander in 
oppoſition, there was much neceſſity for caution and 
eireumſpection in every ſtep of his march. The Bri- 
tiſh troops; were indeed brave, well commanded, and 
under good diſcipline; they were ready and willing 
to fight at command, but then they could not perform 
impoſſibilities. They had lately felt that the colo- 


niſts could fight, and make a more formidable im- 


"preſſion upon their ranks than they had beed taught 
to believe that they ever could. * his had removed 
that 
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that fantaſtic appre.kenſion that the, LA were 


come iel apguive,iy4beix ideas of yiftary.. 

. General Howe.,was now ſrom neceſſity as well as 
from bis human diſpoſition, ſparing of his men. He 
knew that recruits were to be brought from a great 
diſtance, ad, \procured,,) with diſliculty . even at the 
ſource, Eyery man killed , wounded, or taken, was 
to him an;icretriexable. loſs, and ſo far as it went, an 
ipcyrable.weakening of che army, for the preſent year 
atlcaſt.y+—Oan, the other hand, the enemy were at 
home. Eyery. loſs they. ſullained was not only imme- 
diately, Fepaired, hut, the military abilities of the ſur- 
viyors. ehe encreaſed by every deſtruction of their 
fellows: „This caution cot Id not prevent ſome ſkir- 
miſhes, i in which! the Falten were ſaid to he always 
victorigus. It mult be. obſerved, that in theſe ſbir- 
miſhes, the coloniſts generally fled, but it was from 
one poſt to another; when, after they had killed a 


number. of o our men advancing, 2 retired to another 


poſt, without, any ofs. 
This was an g fectua] method to thin our army in- 


ſealiby, without much, loſs to themſelves, and was in 
ellect a flow but ſure: vidory,. It was thought at this 
time, chat the Americans did not make all the uſe of 


the advantages of the country that. might have been 


expected, by harraſling and interrupting the prog eis 
.of che King's trqops; but it is plain thoſe that afhrm 
this ate not acquainted with che deſigns of General 
Waſhington, nor the ſcheme be now had in view, — 

He wanted to try, his men by a more general action, 


with as much afety to his army and the main cauſe as 
poſlible ; for this reaſon lie retired beyond Brandy 
Wine, and took eee the heights, that cover - 

L ed 
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ed the fords, with an intention of diſputing the paf. 
fage of that river. In this ſituation upon the 11th of 


of September the Britiſh! forces advanced in two co- 
Jamns' towards the enemy. The right, under the 
command! of General Knyphaufen, marched directly 
to Chad's Ford, which lay in the centre of the enemy's 
line, where they expected and waited for the principal 
attack: their right and left covered leſs practicable 
fords and paſſages for ſome miles on either hand. An 


Heavycanonade began on both fides about ten'o'dock, 


which was continued and welt fapported during the 
day, whilit General Howe, to amufe and deceive the 
enemy, made repeated attempts for forcing the fords, 
as if the paſſage of the river had been the principal 
object he had in view. The Americans, to fruſtrate 
this intention, had paſſed feveral detachments 
"to the other ſide, who continued a courſe of fkirmiſh- 


es, ſometimes advancmg and ſometimes fretreating, 
till at laſt they were driven over the river. General 
Howe finding that he met with a more vigorous re- 
ſillance than he at firſt expected, endeavoured to com- 


pleat by ſtratagem what he could not perſorm by force, 


continued the appearance of an attack to keep up the 
attention of the coloniſts in the neighbourhood of 
Chad's Ford, where they ſuppoſed the whole of the 
King's el were in front, but in the mean time de- 
tached Lord Cornwallis at the head of the ſecond co- 
luna to the left, ro march in a long circle until he gain- 

ed the forks of the Brandy Wine, where the diviſion 
of the river rendered it more practicable. By this 
* judicions movement his Lordſhip paſſed both branch - 


es of the river at Trimbles and Jeffery's Ford, with- 


out oppoſition or difficulty, about two o'clock in the 


afternoon, and then turning do vn dhe river took the 


road 
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road to Dil worth to fall upon the right of the provia- 
cials. General Waſhington received ſooner notice of 
this manceuvre than General Howe expected, and had 
provided again(t its conſequences as well as he could, 
He detached General Sullivan with all the force he 
could ſpare from the main body to oppoſe Lord Corn- 
wallis. Sullivan performed this commiſſion with great 
judgment and ability. He took a ſtrong poſt on the 
commandiag grounds above Birmingham church with 
his left extending towards Brandy Wine, his artillery 
was advantageouſly diſpaſed, and both flanks covered 
with thick woods. 5 

Lord Cornwallis, who did not at all imagine that his 
march was known by the enemy, was a little ſurpriz- 
ed to find Sullivan ſo well poſted and ready to oppoſe 
him. He was obliged to halt, and to form the line 
of battle, ſo it was four.o'clock betore he could begin 
the action. The Britiſh troops began the attack, and 
met with a warm reſiſtance; the artillery and ſmall 
arms played upon them furiouſly, and they left many 
on the field as they advanced. I hey however ruſhed 
on through all obſtacles, and diſlodged their enemies 
with much difficulty. The grenadiers and guards, and 
the beſt of our troops were engaged in this adtion.— 
Having driven the Americans from their poſt they pur. 
ſued them into the woods on their rear; but in the 
mean time a part of the provincials right wing which 
had not ſuffered much, took a ſecond poſt in a wood 
on the ſame fide, where they made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and were driven from it with much difficulty, 
Some of the Britiſh troops in the eagerneſs of purſuit 
were ſo deeply entangled in the woods that it was 
night before they could join the main body. When 
Bow the Britiſh forces imagined that they had gained 
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à complete victory, and were advancing, they came 
upon a party of the enemy that had not yet been en. 
gaged, and which had taken a ſtrong poſt to cover the 
retreat of the "defeated wing of their army. A very 
warm engagement now enſued, and this poſt Was ſo 
vigorouſly detended thar it was oe time after it was 
dark before it bold be forced. Nor does it appear 
by comparing accounts that it was forced at all; be- 
cauſe the provincials kept it as long as it was of any 
lervice, and they could ſee to fight, and then retreat · 
ed in good order.” The reaſon given why our troops 
did not purſue the enemy were, that the General did 
not know the gtound, and was unacquainted with 
Gen Knyphauſen's ſituation, and were not able to Pro- 
ceed any further; all which were matters of fact.— 
Knyphaufen, after ſucceſsfully amuſing tlie coloniſts all 
the day with the apprehenſion of an attack which he 
did not intend, made good lis paſſage in the evening, 
when lie found that his enemy was deeply engaged on 
the riglit. He carried the entrenchment, and took 
the battery and cannon which defended Cha d's Ford. 
At this time the approach of the Britiſh troops which 
had been engaged in the woods, threw the provincials 


into contuſion, and a retreat was ordered and made 


in the face of the King's forces. It was ſaid that the 


lateneſs ot the night, and the darkneſs of the evening 


prevented the King's troops from purſuing, as it had 
done, thoſe on the right wing, but the truth of the 
matter was, that both ſides were er vc wearied 
of that day's exerciſe. 

Such as follow the reports Ws government at that 
time have affirmed that a few hours more would have 
produced à total deſeat · io the Americans; but they 


knew but little of the operations of that tedious and 
hoſtile 
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hoſtile day's work that make this concluſion. The 
provincials had not ſuffered more than the King's 
troops, and though they gave way to the mad impe- 
tuoſity of deſperate men for a little, yet they recover. 
ed their poſts, and raiſed redoubts which our troops 
were obliged to attack a- new, with a great expence 
of blood, as well as much fatigue. 

A great part of the American troops, among whom 
ſome of the Virginian regiments, and the whole body 
of their artillery behaved exceedingly well in ſeveral 
actions of this day, and ſhewed ſuch a degree of or- 
der, ſteadineſs, and valour, as would have done ho- 
nour to the moſt yeteran forces. Some of their more 


raw troops did not behave ſo ell. The loſs on both 


ſides, when we compare the diſſerevt' accounts, was 
nearly about equal. In our Gazette the Joſs of the 
coloniils was computed at about 3p killed 600 
wounded, and 400 taken- priſoners. hey alſo loſt 
ten ſmall field pieces, and a howitzer, of which, all 
except one, was braſs. The loſs on the ſide of the 
King's troops was eſtimated in the Gazette ncar to 
500, of which the ſlain did not make one third. No 
officers of great note were killed on either fide, The 
Americans did not deny that their loſs was nearly to 
the amount that has been mentioned, but they ſay, 
and give ſome reaſons for what they aſirm, that the 
lols on our fide was equal, if not ſuperior, to theirs. 
That there were ſome of the attacks of our men deſ- 
perate, which expoſed them to danger when they 
could do no exe cution upon their opponents; that the 
colonilts kept up a well directed fire upon them as 
they advanced, an when they were out of breath 
and ready to Fall on with the bayonets, they retreated 
"alter than they were able to purſue them; that they 
often 
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often led them on to meet a freſh party who after 
giving them a few well. aimed vollies retired and left 
chem in the ſame manner to purſue as they were able. 
That by this method of fighting the provincials were 
very little expoſed and yet did . execution upon 
their enemies. 

In this engagement General Howe acted the part 
of a ſkillful General and did all that was in his power 
to obtain a complete victory. — His detaching 
of Lord Cornwallis and his column was a wiſe and 
prudent manceuvre, and in this he nearly out- ſchemed 
General Waſbington.— But the other ſhewed a rea- 
dineſs of invention and penetration in deraching Sulli- 
van, that ſhewed he knew how to make the bell even 
of a diſadvantage. Whatever may be the merits ot both 
generals it muſt be granted tnat the King's army was 
led on with great judgment, andcommanded with much 
ſagacity, and the commanding officers did all thar 
could have been expected of great commanders. It 
is to be obſerved, that in this battle the provincial 
forces were met in the open field, and with no great 
advantage of ſituation. The King's troops obtained 
a victory, but not ot that final and deciſive kind which 
the public were made to expect from the boaſting of 
the miniſtry, and the ſuppoſed valour of our men. It 
had been long imagined by fome, and poſitively at- 
firmed by the ſanguine ſupporters of this war, that 

rovided the King's trocps could meet the rebels in 
an open field they would ſoon put an end to the war; 
and now they had fqught from break of day till the 
ſtars appeared, and were little farther advanced than 
when they began. The armies were nearly equal in 
number, and by the confeſſion of our men and officers 
rhe ground nearly the ſame to both, and yet a whole 
day's 
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day's deſperate fighting made very little alteration int 
the {late of the war. General Howe had gained a 
victory and the enemy had fled, but the conqueror 
was obliged to be as cautious and as much upon his 
guard after the victory as before; which fhews that 
it was no way deciſive. General Waſhington ſoon 
repaired his loſs and was in a few days ready for the 
field. The Britiſh army was now poſted at Concord 
and Aſhtern, whilſt a detachment was fent ro ſeize 


Wilmington, which was made a receptacle for the 


ſick and the wounded. Upon his march towards 


Goſhen, | the Britifh general. received information, _ 
that the enemy had quitted Philadelphia, and were 


advanced upon the Lancaſter road, a few miles above 
that place. - Upon this advice he rook ſuch e ffectual 
meaſures for bringing them to an engagement, that 
nothing but the event which happened could have pre- 


vented his deſign. An exceſſive fall of rain which 


overtook both armies upon their march, and which 


continued without intermiſuon for 24 hours, rendered 
doth parties equally incapable for action. 


General Howe loft this opportunity, and though 
he tried all his art for ſeveral days, and moved back- 
wards and forwards, and in all directions belonging to 


the art of war, he could not bring the Americans into 


the ſituation they had been in before. White he was 


buſied in marching and counter-marching, he re- 
ceived information that General Wayne with 150 


men, was lying in the woods upon ſome ſcheme ot 
enterprize, in the rear, and at a ſmall diſtance from 
the left wing of the army. He detached Major Gene- 
ral Grey with two regiments and a body of light in- 
fantry to ſurprize them in the night. General Grey 
eos enterprize with equal ability and 4 . 
ce 
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cels, though perhaps not with that humanity hich is 
ſo generally conſpicuous in his character. In imi- 
tation of a ſimilar proceeding atche battle ol Minden, 
he took effectualꝭ meaſures chat a ſingle ſh ot ſhould 
not be red in the curſe of the expedition, and that 
the execution ſhould only be done by the point of 
the bayonets. Ihe night fayoured this deſigu, as the 
troops marched ſilently on the ene my unawares; had 
tueꝝ been perceived before they came near it would 
not have been caſy zo, have aitacked them, as they 
would; haye-tpeng,fome. fires upon their enemy, and 
retreated: for ſafcty. In purſuing this defign the pro- 
ingial out⸗-poſts, and pickets, were compleatly tur. 
Prized: and forced, whhout noiſe, about one in the 
morning, and the troops being! dite cted by the light 
of their üres, ruſhed in upon thencampment, where 
A ſcxvere and horrible execution enſued, about 300 
being either killed-or wounded upon the ſpot, aud a 
number of priſoners taken. The remainder eſcaped 
he the-darkneſs of the night, and ſome prudeut diſ- 
poſitions made by the officer who commanded the A- 


mericans, with the Joſs-of the greateil part ofaheir 


baggage, arms, and ſtores. The: conquerors. in this 
action loſt only a captain of light infantry, and three 
private men, and about as many wounded. The pri- 
:tiſh drops as well as the officer. chat commanded them 
gained but little honour: by this midnight iſlaughter.— 
It ſhowed rather deſperate cruelty chan real valour to 
put ſo many men to the ſword who were not under 
arms, bur the greateſt part aſleep in their huts or tents 
ſunk in drowſineſs which is common to all men in the 
night when they are expecting no danger. Thc 
commanding officer of the provincials was much to 


dle me for being at all off his guard when he Was ſo 
| rear 
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the fury of a deſperate enemy. 


and were not in a ſituation to defend themſelves: It 


cially civil wars, to involve the innocent and helpleſs 


ral Grey or Sir William Howe, carried a worſe 
alpect, than if they had happened under the autho- 
rity of a Vaughan, a Grant, or a Prevoſt. The 
profeſſions of liberty which theſe firſt gentlemen had 


mane and brave men, made any action that had the 
appearance of cruelty, or was inimical to the gene- 


pected. It was even painful to many true friends of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, that one of the firſt and greateſt 
officers in Europe, and a profeſſed friend of the na- 
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an enemy; for had his out guards been placed ſo as to 


have given the alarm in time, they might have been 
able either to have defended themſelves, or fled from 


It was ſaid that a great number of thoſe that were 
killed on that occaſion, were people who bad left 
their houſes and fled for ſhelter into the woods for 
fear of the enemy; that few of them had any arms, 


is the unavoidable conſequence of all wars, but eſpe- 


in the ſame hardſhips and diſtreſs, with the guilty ; 
and it is frequently in ſome caſes difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other in the midſt of the 
buſtle of war and the commixture of parties. Acci- 
dents of this nature falling out in the hands of Gene- 


ſo often made, and their former character, as hu. 


ral rights of . mankind, ſtrike the attention of the 
public more forcibly, than any tranſactions from the 
hands of thoſe from whom no berter things were ex- 


tural rights of mankind, ſhould fo much as be ſuf. 
pected of an action unworthy of his character. They 
endeavoured to cover this tranſaction with the mantle 
of charity, and to put as favourable a conſtruction 
upon it as poſhble. Hiſtory muſt do juſtice to truth, 
| | M m and 
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and tranſmit tranſactions to poſterity as they happen. 


| 

ed, without reſpect of perſons or regard to particular ; 
attachments. Theſe ideas of honour,” which military 

1 men often are poſſeffed'of determine them to purſuits, n 
= - which; as philoſopbers; their minds can never ap- , 
| prove. It has much the appearance of inconſiſten- k 
| cy, for men to diſapprove of a war as unrighteous, , 
and oppreſſive, and yet become the principal conduc. l 

| tors of it, and leaders in the oppreſſion,” 1 
id General Howe finding that the enemy could not by ; 
4 any means be brought to action, and tflat they were : 
: ardemily; | abandoning the protection of the capital, 0 

| rather than hazard a final deciſion, took meaſures, b 
1 to poſſeſs himſelf of the command of the Schuylkil, : 
| which at length enabled him to paſs the army over P 
Þþ that river without oppoſition. Upon September ach 0 
he advanced to Germantown, and next morning 
Lord Cornwallis tock poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 56 
= Thus was this rich and flouriſhing city the capital of e 
the moſt riſing colony; and the ſeat of the general | 
| congreſs of delegates, who gave laws and govern- " 
ment to the continent of North America, reduced tl 

without oppoſition, and of conſequence without da. tl 

i mage. It remains is yet among the myſteries of this b 
| war, why the coloniſts ſo caſily' pave*up'this'city, N 
F and why the king's! troops ſo ſoon abandoned and a 
left it. The Americans on this occaſien acted with a 1 
| prudence, and foreſight; which was not the priviledge a 
of our commanders, and commiſſioners. They well 1 
knew that the keeping of this city, and the obſtacles of 
| which they nad prepared in the river Delaware to ch 
| embarraſs the enemy, would fo. weaken General Ja 
| Howe's army before he could receive any reinforce- Bl 
| ments, that they would have it in their power either ne 
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to make the city too hot for him, or make him aban- 


don it, without running the riſk of a general engage - 


ment in the open fields. Mud Ifland and Red 
Bank, were left to be mortal thorns in the ſides of 
the king's forces, where a few could do execution 
upon great numbers, and eſcape when they pleaſed 
with little injury to tnemſelves. It will appear in the 
hiſtory of this campaign, that the Americans had 
other defigns in giving up Philadelphia, than becauſe 
they were not able to keep it. — It had been 
reported that the inhabitants of that city were 
determined to reduce it to aſhes, rather than it ſnould 
become a place of arms, and the centre of operation 
to Britiſh fleets and armies ; but though this was 
propoſed by ſome it was never agreed to. The 
Quakers at this time were very treubleſome to the 
coloniſts : ſome ot their principal people were great - 
ly attached to the royal cauſe, and would give no ſe- 
eurity by word or writing for their behaviour. They 
would neither promiſe ſubmiſſion to the then goveru- 
ment, nor engage to hold no correſpondence with 
the king's forees. They even refuſed to confine 
themſelves to their reſpe&ive dwelling houſes, and 
boldly appealing to the laws for redreſs and ſecurity 
to their perſons, ſtrongly reproached thoſe who un- 
der the pretence of aſſerting and protecting the liber- 
ties of the ſubjects, had involved the whole continent 
in a civil war, and contention; and who at the fame 
time, in the moſt tyrannical manner, deprived them 
of their perſonal liberty, and of every ſecurity which 
they derived from the laws. It was replied, that the 
laws themſelves, and all other conſiderations, mult 
give way to public ſafety, in caſes of great and emi- 
nent danger; that there was no new or particular 

hard- 
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hard(hjp i in the preſent meaſure, which was juſtified 
by the practice of all ſtates in ſimilar circumſtances : 

that in England in its higheſt ſtate of freedom, and 
under its happieſt government, the habeas corpus 


law. was ſuſpended in caſes of internal commotion, or 
the apprehenſion of foreign invaſion, that there ſuſ- 


picion only was a ſufficient ground for ſecuring the 
perſons of ſubjects, without regard to rank, quality, 


or any ſecurity they might propoſe to give for their 


peaceable behaviour; but that their ſituation was 
much more favourable, if their incorrigible ob- 
ſtinacy, their dangerous deſigns againſt the ſtare, 
and their mortal enmity to the government, had 
not precluded them from its benefits. They were 
not retained in perſon merely upon ſuſpicion; how- 
ever ſtrong and well grounded that was, 'and how- 
ever juſtifiable the meaſures would be upon that 
ground only ; it was immediately in their power to 
return in the moſt unreſtrained liberty to their habira- 
tions, only by complying with that very moderate 
reſt of their principles, and conduct which was re- 
quired, and ſhewing that obedience to government, 
and good diſpoſition to the ſtate, which every mem- 
ber of ſociety owes to the community to which he 
belongs, as a return for the protection he receives. 
But that as they denied all allegiance to the ſtate, 
they of courſe diſclaimed its protection, and forfeit- 
ed all the privileges of citizenſhip ; whilſt by refuſing 
every ſecurity for their peaceable demeanour, they 

could only be conſidered as its moſt dangerous and 
determined enemies. As theſe gentlemen were un- 
conquerable i in their reſolution not to ſubmit to the 


ropoſed teſt, they were all ſent to Virginia as a place 


of f ſecurity upon the approach of the royal army. 
| When 
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When Lord Howe received intelligence of the ſuc- 
ceſs at Brandywine, and the determined progreſs of 
the army to Philadelphia, he took the molt ſpeedy 
and eſſectual meaſures for conducting the fleet and 
tranſports round to the Delaware, not only to be at 
hand to concur in the active operations of the cam- 
paign, but to ſupply. the army with proviſions and 
ſtores, which he knew by this time would be indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary. The voyage was intricate tedi- 
ous and dangerous, and nothing leſs than a ſkill and 
ability equal to that which was exerted in the con- 
duct and managment of ſo great a number ot ſhips, 
could haye preyented the loſs from being conſider- 
able. 

The paſſage to Philadelphia was yet impracticable, 
the fleet drew up and anchored along the weſtern or 

Penſylvania ſhore, from Ready-Iſland 0 Newcaſlle, 
Alter the Britiſh troops had takeu poſſeſſion of Phi- 
ladelphia, their firſt object was the erecting of bat- 
teries to command the river, both to prevent the in- 
tercourſe of the American veflels between their up- 
per and lower poſts, and to protect the city trom 
any infulr by water. The neceſſity and propriety of 
this meaſure became obvious as ſoon almoſt as it was 
determined upon. The day immediately after the ar- 
rival of the forces, the American frigate, Delaware, 
of 32 guns, anchored within five hundred yards of 
the unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by ano- 
ther frigate, with ſome ſmaller veſſels, they began 
and ſupported a very heavy cannonade for ſome 
hours, upon the batteries and the rown. They did 
not however diſcover the judgment which their know- 
ledge might have been ſuppoſed to afford them; 
tor upon the falling back of the tide the Delaware 
grounded, 
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grounded, fo that ſhe could not be got off. This 
was ſoon perceived by the grenadiers, who brought 
their, battalion fieid pieces to play upon her with ſo 
true an aim, and full effect, that the Delaware was 
obliged to ſtrike her colours, and was boarded by 
an officer and a detachment of the grenadiers. Ge- 
neral Cleveland proſited by the effect of the battalion 
guns, by directing the whole fire of the batteries 
againſt the other veſſels which were compelled to re- 
tire, with the loſs of à ſchooner which was driven 
aſhore. 

The Americans had beſtowed much labour and ex- 
pence to render the Delaware unnavigable; they had 
conſtructed great and numerous works to render the 
paſſage to Philadelphia impracticable. In the proſe- 
cution of this defign they had erected works and bat- 
teries, upon a flat low 'marſhy ifland, or rather a 
bank of mud or ſand, which had been raiſed and 
heaped up by the water near the junction of the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, and which from its 
nature was called Mud Ifland.—On the fide oppo- 
ſite to New Jerſey, at a place called Red Bank, 
they had alſo conſtructed a fort or redoubt, well 
planted with heavy cannon. In the deep -navi- 
gable. channel between and under the cover of theſe 
batteries, they had tnnk ſeveral ranges of frames, to 
which, from a ſimilitude in the conſtruction, they bad 
given the French name of Chevaux de Frize, being 
compoſed of converſe beams, firmly joined pointing 
in various directions, and ſtrongly headed with iron. 
Theſe were fo pouderous and heavy, and ſunk in ſuch a 
depth of water, as rendered it equally difficult for them 
to be weighed or cut through, and deſtructive to 
any one ſhip that ſhould happen to ſtrike upon them. 
| * It 
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| the Jerſey fide, at a place called Bellings Point.— 
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It was, however, impoſſible to attempt to remove 
theſe, or to open the channel till once the command 
of the ſfiores on both ſides was ſully obtained. 
About three miles farther down they had ſunk other 
ranges of thefe machines, and were cbnſtructing 
other extenſive works for their protection, which 
though they were not yet finiſhed, were in ſuch for- 


 wardnefs as to be provided with artillery, and to com- 


mand their object. This fortification was erected on 


Theſe works and machines were further ſupported 
by ſeveral gallies mounting heavy connon, together 


with two floating batteries, a number of armed veſſels 


and ſmall craft of various kinds, and ſome fire ſhips. 
In ſhort the Delaware ſeemed to reem with every de- 
fenſive preparation which could render the navigation 
of the river impracticable to the fleet, and exceed- 
ingly dangerous to all large veſſels that ſhould attempt 
to approach Philadelphia. 

The firſt operation which was tried by the army 
was to diſſodge the enemy from Billings Fort. 1 his 
office was appointed to Colonel Stirling, who perfprm- 
ed the ſervice eſfectually. For the provincials retir- 
ed as ſoon as they heard. of his approach, ſpiked up 
the cannon, ſer fire to the barracks, and abandoned 
the place. Captain Hammond of the Roebuck, with 
great difficulty, and ſome oppoſition from the enemy, 
cut away and weighed ſo mach of the Chevaux de 
Frize, as opened a narrow paſſage for the ſhips thro? 
the lower barriers. - After the detachment which 
was ſent upon this firſt exploit were returning from 
Jerſey, another regiment was ſent, to meet them ar 
Cheſter, in order to form a fufficient eſcort for a large 


convoy of proviſions to the camp. The army was 
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. fill lying at German Town, a very long and populons 
village, about fix miles from Philadelphia, and which 


ſtretching on bath ſides of the great road to the north- 


ward forms a continued ſtreet of two miles of length. 
Ane line of encampment crofſed German Town at 
right angles about the centre, the left wing extended 
on the welt to the Schuylkill. That wing was cover. 
ed in front by the German Chaſſeurs, both mounted 
and unmounted; a battalion of light infaatry, and the 


Queen's Rangers, were in the front of the right; and 
the fortieth regiment, with another battalion of light 


.  . infantry were poſted at the head of the village. Lord 
. Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia with four battalions of 
grenadiers, and as we have obſerved, three regiments 
had been detached on the fide of Cheſter. The Ame. 
ricans were eucamped at Shippach Creek about ſix- 


teen miles from German Town. I hey had received 


ſome reinforcements, and were well acquainted with 
the ſituation of the royal forces: they knew that the 


army was weakened by. the detachments made to 


Philadelphia and Cheſter. Theſe circumſtances indu- 
ced an enterprize which was very little expected by 


Genera! Howe, and which the former caution of Ge- 
neral Waſhington had by no means promiſed. In- 


ſtead of keeping as uſual upon the defenſive, the co- 
loniſts now became the aſſailants. They quitted their 


ſtrong poſt at Shippach Creek, at {x in the evening, 


and marched all night to ſurpriſe the royal army in 
its camp at German Town. Upon the 4th of Octo- 
ber their approach was difc6vered by the patroles, 


and the army was immediately called to arms. They 
began their attack upon the 40th regiment, and the 


light infantry by which it was accompanied. Theſe 


troops, after making all the refiltance they were able, 
were 
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- Muſgrave, who commanded in that quarter, to ſtop 
the impetuoſity of the enemy, threw himſelf and fix 


companies of the 40th regiment into a large ſtrong 
ſtone houſe, which lay full in che front of the provin- 
cials, which put a ſtop to their career, and their hope 
ot immediately taking full poſſeſſion of the town 3 
which had they effected would have enabled them ef- 
fectually to have ſeparated the right and left wings 


ot the King's army. Muſgrave kept his ſituation, 


and fired out at the windows, till General Grey came 
to his relief with three battalions of the third brigade, 
who attacked the enemy with vigour, ſupported by 
Brigadier General Agnew at the head of the fourth 
brigade. The engagement was now for ſome time 
very warm, and it was for a ſeaſon doubrful how mat- 
ters would turn. The King's troops had now full 
uſe for all the ſkil] and vigour they were maſters of, 
and With difficulty ſtood their ground againſt the fierce 
attack of the Americans. The latter were howe- 
ver attacked from the oppoſe ſide of the village by 
two regiments of the right wing, which put them in- 
to diſorder, and they retired out of the town with 
conſiderable loſs. Theſe were not the only part of 
the king's forces that were engaged on this occaſion z 
the Pickets on the right ſupported by the 4th and 
45th regiments were warmly engaged with the left 
wing of the provincials. But General Grey, who 
had driven the right of the enemy out of the village, 
had now time to bring aſſiſtance io the right, wlio at 
this time were in conſiderable need of it: Upon his 
approach the Americans retreated, and were very 
gently purſued by our forces. The reaſons given hy 
eur oſſicers why they purſued withſo little vigour, was, 

; Nn that 
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£ 
that the country was woody, ſtrong, and encloſed, 
that the purſuit they made was attended with no effect; 1 
and one thing which proves the provincials were not 
hard purſued. they carried their cannon clear off. It is ; 
manifeſt in this engagement that the Britiſh forces 
were pretty cloſely engaged, and were mãde to feel 
that the cowards in Waſhington's army, were on b 
ſome occaſions not ſo eaſily driven off. The morning | 
being miſty, prevented ſome part of the American fuc- , 
ceſs in this battle; for they could not improve the . 
advantages they gained at firſt, on account that they j 
did not ſee the true ftuztion of the enemy; and 0 
before they could advance fo as to purſue their ad- N 
„age with fucceſs, the king" $ troops were recover- » 
ed from their ſurprize, and in a better condition to a 
receive 'them. They alfo affirmed that they often + 
could not ſee their own different bodies, and were 5 
on that account unable to act in concert. It was alſo u 
ſaid, that ſome of their parties in the thickneſs of the 1 
fog, poured their fire upon each other through a f 
blind miſtake on both ſides, of being engaged with a 
the enemy, General Waſhington was preſent at this . 
engagement, and paid great compliments to his troops 1 
on the right wing, for their good behaviour, but as * 
be was not witneſs to the behaviour of the left wing, 1 
he did not pay them ſo high compliments, becauſe 1 
he had not ſufficient ground to found his opinion. fe 
This was a more defperate action than that of Bran- p 
dywine, and the loſs of the king's troops was much 
more conſiderable. Our accounts make our loſs only * 
553 killed, wounded and priſoners, and the Ameri- 1 


can loſs about a thouſand, killed wounded and taken. 


The Americans rate our loſs conſiderably more, and 
aig their ſe 
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% their own leſs than our accounts do. Some of our 

- braveſt officers fell in this engagement; among the 

5 number of the killed were Brigadier General Agnew, 

7 and Colonel Bird, but the number of wounded of- 

8 ficers was conſiderable. The Americans loſt Gene- 

K ral Naſh, and ſeveral other officers. In this battle 

7 the coloniſts made the attack, and though they were 

2 . repulſed with ſome loſs, ſhewed themſelves for- 

** midable adverſaries, capable of charging with reſo- 

ey Jution, and retreating with good order. This action 

14 damped the hopes of our generals concerniag gain- 

1. ing any compleat victory, even in an open and fair 

oo engagement; they found that the Britiſh forces could 

4 do little more thaa ſtand their ground againſt the 

* charge of the beſt troops of the coloniſts, and were 

* even put into diſorder by them, though fully upon 

ſo their guard. This fully convinced General Howe, 

he that provided the Americans ſhould have been con- $ 
a fiderably reinforced, and inclined ro make ſuch ano. _ 1 

ch ther attack, that his whole force would not be able 4 

is to withſtand them, unleſs he could gain ſome re- if 

ps markable poſt of defence, which he was not likely | 
5 ſoon to obtain. The American troops began now to 

8 underſtand their own conſequence, and perceived 

110 that the impreſſion they made on their enemies was 1 

ſeverely felt; they therefore became more daring, 1 

Ry and conſidered our forces far from being invincible, ' { 

ch General Waſhington, although he was cautious in 

aly engaging, yet in all thoſe actions where he was pre- 

W's ſent and led on the troops, he either gained ſome ad- 

. vantage, or made ſuch an impreſſion upon his ene- 

ind > that they ſeverely felt the influence ot his pre- 
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The taking of Philadelphia was not attended with 
| al the advantages expected from that conqueſt. The 
American army {till kept the field; and till the Dela- 
ware could be cleared, it was manifeſt that the army 
could not ſupport itſelf in Philadelphia during the 
winter, The whole effect of the campaign depend- 
ed upon cleaning the river, and receiving ſupplies 
from the fleet. About two weeks after the laſt battle 
the - king's troops removed from Germantown to 
Philadelphia, as being a more convenient ſituation 


for the reduction of Mud - Iſland, and for joining ope- 


rations with the naval force in opening the naviga- 

tion of che river. The Americans upon the removing 
of the king's troops, returned tc their old camp at 

Shepach Creek. where they continued. 

: General Howe, and his brother the Admiral, were 

employed in concerting meaſures for opening the 

river, and removing all obſtruQions, ' This was an 


operation in which they found great Acco, and 


Which employed the uimoſt efforts of their military 
kill: and ability. The General ordered batteries to 
be raiſed on the weſtern ſhore, on the Penſylyanian 
dide, in hopes of aſſiſting in diſlodging the enemy from 
Mud-Ifland ; the diſſiculty of | acceſs to which, was 
found to render the reduction of it much more tedi- 
ous and difficult than had been expected. He alſo 
detached a ſtrong body of Heſſians acroſs the river 
"at Cooper's Ferry, oppoſite to the town, who were 
to march down and force the redouht of Red Bank, 
whilſt the ſhips and the batteries on the other ſide, 
were to carry on their attacks of Mud-Ifland, and the 
enemies marine force. The Heſſian detachment was 
led on by Colonel Donop, who had gained ſome re- 
putation in ſeveral actions in this war; it conſiſted, 

befides 
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beſides light 1nfantry and Chaſſeurs, of three batta-: 
lions of grenadiers, and the regiments of Mirbach. 
The American force at Red Bank was eſtimated dent 
800 men. 

The diſpoſitions for this attack have been W e 
ed as the moſt maſterly in their kind; and the valour 
and courage of the troops highly extolled; but not- 
withſtanding of all the vigour ſhewn by our forces 
both by ſea and land, this enterprize failed of ſuc- 
ceſs, and the 800 cowards in Red-Bank killed a 
thouſand of the braveſt troops in the world. Golo- 
nel Donap attacked the enemy's trenches with the 
utmoſt gallantry, and after a very ſharp action carried 
an extenſive out-work; but he found the enemy 
better covered in the body of the redoubr, and the 
defence more vigorous than he expected. Some 
have thought that the Americans ſuffered him to en- 
ter the out work on purpoſe, that they might prevent 
him from ever getting out again; and if this was 
their deſign, they gained the point they had in view. 
For this brave colonel was there mortally wounded, 
and taken priſoner; ſeveral of his beſt officers were 
kiled, or diſabled; and the Heſhans after a deſperate 
engagement were repulled with great loſs. Colonel 
Mingerede, the next in command, was alſo danger- 
ouſly wounded, and the detachment was brought off 
by lieutenant colonel Linſing; having ſuffered much 
in the approach to, and retreat from the attack, by 
the fire of the provincial gallies and floating bat- 
teries. The loſs of the Hethans on this occaſion, 
was on this fide the Atlantic, reduced to 500 men, 
bat from the beſt imformation on the other ſide, ir 
was determined to he a 1000, and not below 900 
men, Theſe German hirelings receiyed the reward 
of 
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of their ſervice on this occaſion, and though they be- 
haved with great bravery, no perton who conſiders 
their principles of action can lament their fall. For men 
to have hired themſeives to fight againſt the rights of 
human nature, degrades them beneath the very 
beaſts of the field; courage and bravery engaged 
againſt virtue and liberty, is like the dragon and his 
angels fighting againſt Michael and his angels. 

The attack by water was not more tucceſsful than 
that which was made by land; the men of war and 
frigates, appointed for this attack, having paſſed with 
difficulty through'the low barrier, took every poſlible 
diſpoſition, that the nature and ſituation of the work 
could admit, for the deſtruction of the upper works, 
and defences. But wheu all this was done, the ſhips 
could not bring their fire to bear, ſo as to do much 
injury to the works. The Americans had, by deſigu- 
ed obſtructions, ſo altered the courſe and channel of 
the river, that the bed thereof was greatly changed 
from its natural courſc. By this means the Auguſta 
man of war and the Merlin ſloop, were grounded ſo 
faſt, at a little diſtance from the chevaux de frize, that 
there remained not the ſmalleſt poſſibility of getting 
them off. While they were in this ſituation they were 
in danger of being deſtroyed by four fire-ſhips, that 
were ſent down by the enemy, upon the Auguſta. 
The effect of theſe fire-veflels was, however, prevent- 
ed by the activity of the ſailors; yet this was of little 
ſervice to the Auguſta, which took fire in the engage» 
ment, and obliged the others to make all the haite 
they could to get out of the reach of the exploſion, 
In theſe preſſing and difficult circumſtances, the Mer- 
lin was ſpeedily deſerted, and laid in a train of de- 


ſtruction; and the greater part of the officers and crew 
of 
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of the Auguſta were ſaved. The ſecond lieutenant, 


chaplain and gunner, and a very conſiderable parr of 
the common men unhappily periſhed. This is the 
firſt time we have had occaſion to meet with a chap- 
Jain in the hiſtory of this war; and it is not eaſy to 
conceive of what ſervice any ot that character can be, 
in carrying on ſuch cruel and bloody tranſactions. 
Men who carry on an offenſive war, either upon ab- 
ſurd or doubtful principles, muſt be very ignorant, 
to imagine that any creature like this that was unfor- 
tunately loſt on this occaſion, can, by any formal or 
occaſional devotion, ſanctify an action in itſelt immo- 
ral. If there was no other thing to blaſt the ſucceſs 
of a war, the improper and irreverent devotion that is 
paid to the Almighty, both by the chaplains and their 
audiences, is ſufficient to do it. There is no money 
worſe ſpent, than that which is laid out npon thoſe 
military officers called chzplains : They are in general 
more the patterns of vice than of virtue, and with re- 
gard to ſea chaplains, when the author of their in- 
ſtallment is conſidered, there is not much good to be 
expected from them at preſent. 


The bad ſucceſs of this enterprize, though it ſtag- 


gered the conſidence of the leaders of the war, yet it 


did not totally damp their reſolution; and neceſſity, 
as well as a ſenſe of military honour, ſpurred them on 
to make anew attempt to open the Delaware. Till 
this was done, all their former proceedings were as fo 
much vain labour, and fruitleſs toil ; they therefore 
adopted new ſchemes, purſued new meaſures, and rook 
other ground, Nor were the coloniſts idle on their 
part, in preparing every obſtrudtion they could deviſe 
to render all the efforts of the fleet and army unſuc- 
&lzful. They knew of what conſequence it was to 


them 
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them, to keep the naval force ſeparated from the 
army, and to render the communication between them 
tedious and diflicult. They accordingly did all that 


they could to ſtrengthen their defences. . Though 


they did not expect that they would be able to with- 
ſtand the united force of the fleet and army, yet they 
knew that they could weaken them both with little da- 
mage to themſelves ; which, upon the whole, would be 
ſo much gain to them. After much preparation, and 
ſerere labour, as well as imminent danger, the oflicers 
and ſeamen conveyed ſome heavy artillery, proviſions, 
and ſtores up the river, by a different channel, on 
the Weſt fide, to a ſmall marſhy iſland, where they 
erected batteries, which greatly incommoded the 
works of the Americans. On the 13th of November 
every thing being prepared for the attack, the Ifis and 
Somerſet men of war, paſſed up the Eaſt channel, in 
order to attack the provincial works in the front: ſc- 
veral f1igates drew up againſt a new fort which was 
erected on the Jerſey fide vear Manto creek, which 
was ſo ſiuated as to flank the men of war in their 
ſtations; and two armed veſſels, mounted with 24 
pounders, made their way through the narrow chan- 
nel on the welt fide, at the back of Hogg-lſland, 
This was a matter of the greateſt conſequence with 
regard to the ſucceſs of the attack, as theſe two veſ- 
ſels in concert with the batteries newly erected in 
Province Iſland, enfiladed the principal works which 
the provincials had erected upon Mud-Iſland. An 
heavy fire was begun and maintained on both ſides, 
till the ſhips of war and the armed veſſels about 
night ſilenced the batteries on Mud Ifland, The 
garriſon who underſtood that the utmoſt force of 


both army and navy would next morning be applied 
to 
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to reduce the fort, ſet fire to all their works in the 
night and retired, It was never known what 
loſs the provincials ' ſuſtained in the ſeveral aſſaults 
upon this fort; in our accounts their loſs of men is 
ſaid to have been conſiderable, and certainly they 
muſt have ſuffered fome loſs ; but the whole troops 
that were in the fort were not equal in number to 
the halt of the flain, on the fide of the royal forces. 
The loſs of our fleet was not confiderable, confider- 
ing the danger it was expoſed to, though a great 
number were wounded, and feveral loſt their lives on 
tuis occaſion. The coloniſts left ſome artillery and 
ſtores, -which fell into the hands of our troops. ln a 
few days after Lord Cornwallis paſſed over with a de- 
tachment from Cheſter to Billings-Fort, where he 
was joined by a body of forces juſt arrived from New- 
York. They marched all together to Red-Bank, 
which the provincials abandoned at their approach, 
leaving their artillery and ſome ſtores behind them. 
Ihe American ſhipping had now loſt all protec- 
tion on either fide of the river; their gallies and 
other veſſels took the advantage of a favourable night 
to paſs the Barriers of Philadelphia, and eſcaped to 
places of ſecurity farther up the river. To ſecure 
theſe an officer with a party of ſeamen was ordered 
to man the Delaware frigate, which was lately taken 
and lying at Philadelphia, and to take ſuch meaſures 
as might prevent the remainder from eſcaping. The 
crews of the American veſſels finding themſelves ſur- 
rounded, ſet fire to their ſhips and left them. About” 
feventeen of different ſorts, including two floating- 
batteries and fire-ſhips, were all conſumed. After 
gaiuing all theſe advantages, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and other obſtructions, rendered the clearing of the 
river tor any effectual purpoſes altogether impracti- 
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cable, ſo that the making or diſcovering ſuch a chan. 
nel, as might admit of tranſports or veſſels of eaſy 


burden with proviſions and neceſſaries for the uſe of 
the army, was all that could be obtained for the pre- 
fent: 

General Waſhington was now reinforced with a 
recruit of 4000 men from the northern army, and 
advanced within 14 miles of Philadelphia, to a place 
called White March, where he encamped in a ſtrong 
ſituation, with his right to the Wiſlahechon Creek, 


and his front partly covered by Sandy Run. This 


moyement made General Howe imagine that he in- 
tended ſome enterprize, and that his late reinſorce- 
ment would encourage him to hazard a battle for 
the recovery of Philadelphia, This was not at all 
his intention; he knew that his movement would 
ſuggeſt this idea to General Howe, and make 
him draw out his army to field, which in the middle 
of winter would harraſs the troops, and diſtreſs both 
the men and officers. The Engliſh general imagined 
that either Waſhington. would give him battle, or 
that if he obſerved his uſual eaution, there might be 
ſome vulnerable part in his camp, where he might 
be attacked with ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons he 
marched his army on the 4th of December at night, 
and took poſt on Cheſnut-hill, on the front of Waſh- 


ing ton's camp on the next morning. Finding that their 


right afforded no opening for an attack, he changed 
his ground before day light upon the ſerenth, and 
took a new ſtation, oppoſite to their centre and left. 
A few ſkirmiſhes happened, in which the king's troops 
were the conquerors, who purſued the flying parties 


almoſt to their works. The general continued for 


three days conſtantly in their ſight, and advanced 


within a mile of their works; buc when he bad exa- 
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mined them with great attention, he found them inac- 
ceſſible, and ſo gave up his deſign as entirely fruitleſs. 
The army ſuffered greatly from the ſeverity of the 
weather, both officers and men being totally deſtitute 
of tents and field accoutrements. Sir William Howe 
accordingly began his march to Philadelphia upon rhe 
$th in full view of the enemy, who ſuffered him to 
Teturn as he came without gaining any one point ex- 
cept much toil and fatigue to the men and rhe officers. 
This, General Wafhington foreſaw would be the con- 
ſequence, and it was all that he intended by his move- 
ment; for he immediately removed his camp from 
White March to Valley Forge upon the Schuy]. 
kill, about 15 miles from Philadelphia, in a very 
ſtrong and ſecure ſituation. 
General Howe, as the ſeaſon was now too far ad- 
vanced to admit of any other attention except what 
related to the accommodation of the troops, ſent a 
grand detachment out to procure forage for the win- 
ter, which performed its purpoſe with ſucceſs. The 
Americans continued during the winter in huts 
in their camp, without returning to their homes, or 
going into winter quarters. 'This ſhewed their great 
zeal for the cauſe they were engaged in, and the un- 
bounded influence which General Waſhington had 
over the minds of the Americans, Thus ended the 
campaign upon the Delaware; a campaign, concern- 
ing which there have been ſeveral opinions, and which 
affords room for very ſerious reflections. The Britiſh 
troops had been in general ſucceſsful, without gaining 
any advantage; for with all their victories, and the 


ſtrong tide of ſucceſs which was ſaid to attend them, 


at the cloſe of the campaign the amount of all their 
labours and battles was ſimply a good winter lodging 
in the city of Philadelphia; whilſt the troops poſſeſſed 

pg 
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no more of the adjacent country, than they immedi- 
ately commanded with their arms. Another diſcou- 
ragement attended the concluſion of this campaign, 
was, that though the coloniſts might fight them when 
they had a mind, and with advantage to themſelves, it 
was impoſſible for the royal army to bring them to an 


engagement againſt their will. This occaſioned much 


uneaſineſs in England, among the promoters of this 
unrighteous war; who had been ſo much elated with 
the neus of the firſt ſucceſſes, and had boaſted in the 
moſt extravagant manner. Gloomy reflections began 
now to crowd upon them, and guilt and diſappoint- 
ment greatly chagrined their minds. 'Ihey began to 
find that victory and defeat were nearly attended with 
the ſame conſequences. The ſybſtance of the. nation 
was waſted, its belt blood was ſpilt, yet {till there was 
nothing done. The American war was nearly in the 
{ame {tate that it was at the beginning, merely with 
this difference, that the coloniſts were inured to war 
and could make a better defence. In the beginning 
of this year the miviſterial boaſting, run very high, 


concerning the marvellous things that General Howe 


would do in the ſpring ; and when they received the 
account. of- the defeat in the Jerſeys, they had fixed 
their hopes upon the atchievements. which were to 
be performed by the northern army under General 
Burgoyne. We muſt now leave Sir William Howe 
in his winter quarters in Philadelphia, and look back 
to the affairs of Canada and the Lakes. 

In viewing the biſtory of the ſouthern campaign, 
we have beheld a train of victories without any equi- 
yalent advantages, and heard of wonderful atchieve- 
ments without ſo much as ſeeing one-province ſubdu- 


241 a large Fo © and a numerous army of the beſt 
1 troop: 
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troops ever ſent over the Atlantic, confined in their 
operations to the defence of a ſingle. city, without 
being able to ſecure two leagues of country for the 
ſpace of a few days. The northern campaign was 
ſtill more unſucceſsful ; for there we meet with nothing 
except diſgrace, defeat, and diſappointment. The 


war upon the ſide of Canada and the Lakes was com- 


mitted to Lieutenant General Burgoyne, an officer 
whoſe abilities were unqueſtioned, and whoſe ſpirit 
of enterprize, and thirſt for military glory, though ir 
might be rivalled, could not poſſibly be exceeded, 
It is ſomewhat doubtful, notwithſtanding the praiſes 
that were laviſhed upon that officer, whether his ca- 
pacity was ade quate to the arduous undertaking he 
was now engaged in. The fertility of his imagina- 
tion, and the brilliancy of his fancy, ſeem to have 
prevailed more in his character than ſoundneſs of 
judgment, true caution, or penetration. 

The appointment ot General Burgoyne to this com- 
mand was far from being pleaſing to General Carleton 
and his friends; it gave great offence to the general, 
who by his good conduct preſerved Quebec, defended 
Canada, and recovered Lake Champlain. He felt 
ſeverely the affront, that when he had brought mat- 
ters ſo far forward, that the command ſhould be taken 
from him and given to another, as if inſtead of having 
merited honour for his ſervices he had deſerved diſ- 
grace, and mortification. It was ſaid that his powers 
had been diminiſhed in proportion to the greatneſs 
of his ſervices. His military command before extend- 
ed to every part of America, whither he might find 
it neceſſary to conduct the army under his command. 
It was now ſuddenly reſtramed to the narrow limits 


of his own province, His friends obſerved thas Fo 
h a 
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had in the preceding campaign, not only driven the 
enemy out of Canada, but had formed a great naval 
armament, and deſtroyed the enemy's force upon 
Lake Champlain, recovered Crown Point. and put 
all things in that quarter in a fair way of ſucceeding 
the next campaign. That nothing prevented him 
from taking Ticonderago except the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon, when he would have immediately proſecuted 
the war to the ſouthward. He had, during the winter, 
applied his uſual induſtry in forwarding every pre- 
paration which might promote the ſucceſs of the de- 
ſign in the enſuing campaign. When the ſeaſon 
opened the communication with England, inſtead of 
the reinforcements he required, and expected for ful- 


filling of his purpoſe, he received an arrangment to- 


tally new, Which was neither planned according to, 
nor was the execution in any degree left to his difcre- 
tion. The miniſter for the American department had 
formed the whole ſcheme, and had proceeded ſo far 
as to determine every detachment to be made from 
the larger bodies to be employed in two ſeperate ex- 
peditions. General Carleton was not even conſulted 
concerning the number and nature of the troops, 
which were to remain under his command for the de- 
fence and ſecurity of Canada. In a word, the army 
which he Jately commanded was' taken out of his 
hands, and placed under the command of officers who 
had lately ated under his authority, and placed in 
independent commands, and ordered to receive their 
inſtructions from Sir William Howe; which was no- 
leſs than an open inſult to Sir Guy Carleton, who had 
been already informed by General Howe, that the 
diſtance of their operations would prevent all commu- 


nication between them. The miniſter on this occa- 
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fion ſhewed a real want of ability for directing ſuch 
great and diſtant operations; he took for granted 
that he perceived the foree of the enemy, and all the 
reſourſes which they might have to fruſtrate his plan, 
when he did not fo much as conſider the difficuliies 
that even aroſe from the very nature of the country. 
With regard to the force of the coloniſts in that quar- 
ter, neither the miniſter, nor any of the commanders 
appear to have had the ſmalleſt information. Gene- 
rals and troops on a ſudden ſtarted up, that were 
never heard of, nor believed to exilt till the very mo- 
ment of action; and a thouſand impediments were 
ſound to ſtand in the way of this expedition, that the 
miniſter never dreamed of, and which his genius never 
ſuggeſted to him. 

Sir Guy Carlton, notwithſtanding the diſgrace which 
the miniſter had done him, behaved with a greatneſs 
of ſoul which did him much honour. He ſhewed, 
that though he was ſenſible of the affront which he 
had received, yet he knew how to pals over an injury, 
and did not ſuffer any perfonal diſgrace ro hinder him 
from ſerving his country, and what he conceived to 
be the public cauſe thereof. He applied himfclt with 
the fame diligence and activity to forward by every 
poſſible means, and to ſupport in all its parts, the ex- 
pedition, as if it had been his contrivance and ſolely 
his own plan. This conduct though it was what go- 


vernment did not deſerve from this officer, yet was 


abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on the deſign of this 
expedition ; and though in the end it miſgave, it was 
more owing to the management of General Carleton, 
that it proceeded ſo far as it did, than to any good 
conduct of the miniſter who formed the plan thereot. 
The arrangment was ſo complicated, and the parts of 

che 
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the expedition ſo numerous, and many of them un- 
known in practice, that it was no wonder that it did 
not ſucceed. ' Io all its parts it appeared to be the 
offspring of folly and the creature of magneſs. Carle. 
ton did all in his power to give it birth, and though 
he was not its parent he ated the part of a good 
nurfe, and withheld no affiſtance that was in his power 
to render it effectual. 

The miniſters at home and eſpecially the lord at 
the head of the American department were deeply 
intereſted in the ſucceſs of this expedition ; they had 
founded rhe moſt ſanguine expectations concerning it, 
and had in idea anticipated the glorious advantages 
that would be derived from it. Nothing was left un- 
done on their ſide, as far as their penetration could 
reach, to render it effectual. All things were pre- 
pared according to the number of troops that could 
be ſpared for that particular ſervice, which were 
thought conducive to give efficacy to their operations. 
Canada was expected to afford a warlike though un- 
diſciplined militia, well calculated for and acquainted 
with the nature and ſervice of the country. to 
ſtrengthen and increaſe this irregular force, arms and 
accoutrements were amply provided to ſupply thoſe 
numerous loyaliſts, who were expected to join the 
royal army as ſoon as it approached the frontiers of 
theſe provinces, A powerful artillery was provided 
to drive the rebels from all their poſts and thickets; 
and it was conſidered as a thing impoſſible that any 
number of. irregular troops could ſtand before ſuch a 
well appointed army of veterans. In this particular 
the miniſtry reaſoned falaciouſly ; for though the colo- 
niſts were not ſuch old troops as ſome of the regi- 
ments which were ſent againſt them, they were far 
from 
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from being irregular, They knew diſcipline and 
obeyed command, with great exactneſs, and were de- 
termined to venture their lives for the cauſe they were 
engaged in, And it was found upon trial that they 
were not ſo eaſily combated as Lord George Ger- 
maine and General Burgoyne had imagined, 

Beſides theſe forces already mentioned, ſever:1 na · 
tions of ſavages had been induced to come into the 
field; a meaſure which will fix an everlaſting diſgrace 
upon the authors, and leave a blot upon the preſenc 
reign, that nothing but the death of time itſelf will 
be able to wipe away. This meaſure was defended 
by miniſterial advocates upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
the caſe : as if from the character of the Indians it were 
manifeſt that they could not be (till, and if not engaged 
in the king's ſervice, would join the Americans. 
This was a.vain and falſe apprehenſion; for the colo- 
nilts had already refuſed their ſervice, and they had 
agreed to ſtand neuter, and live quietly. It was only 
the preſents. given them by miniſterial agents, who 
wanted them to attend the army for the purpoſes of 
ſcalping and murder, that induced them to take 
up the hatchet. General Carleton wonld not employ 
them, but in the preceding year civilly diſmiſſed them 3 
his humanity would not permit him'to make uſe of 
{uch illicir inſtruments of war, and as his orders were 
not ſo particularly expreſs on that head, he made no 
uſe of their ſervice. But now a more high and per- 
emptory authority poſitively enjoined the making uſe 
of them; and it was ſuppoſed to be one of the favo- 
rite and moſt enchanting ſchemes of that authority, 
to bring forth thoſe barbarians to the field, for the 
| fake of glutting its revenge upon the refractory colo - 
niſts. It will hardly be credited in after ages, that 
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in a reign marked fo often with the epithet pious, that 
an order ſhould ever have come forth with the royal 
ſanction, to let looſe ſavage barbarians upon helpleſs 
old mien, women, and children, Whatever were the 
reaſons, why General Carleton did not employ the 
favages in à more early and effectual manner, they 
were far from giving ſatis faction to miniſtry, and their 
friends at home. It was inſiſted that every appear- 
ance of lenity was actual cruelty in the eſfect, becauſe 
it operated as an incentive to diſobedience, and in- 
creaſed the objects of puniſhment. That on the con- 
trary, partial ſeverity was general mercy; as timely 
exertions of juſtice, and ſtrict inflictions of puniſh- 
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ments, were at all times the ſure means of preventing 


crimes, That the only method of ſpeedily cruſhing 
the rebellion, was to render the ſituation of the actors 
nn it, ſo intolerable, that a ceſſation from danger and 
bleſſings of repoſe, ſhould become the only objects 
of their contemplation and hope. That the means 
were but little to be attended to, when they led to 
the accompliſhment of ſo great and happy a purpoſe 
as the deſtruQion of rebellion, and the reſtoratioñ of 
order and legal government. And in all convulſions 
of ſtates the innocent were but two frequently inyoly- 
ed in the calamities which were intended for the 
puilty ; but fach was the lot and condition of man- 
kind, and this evil however much deplored, could 
not in numberleſs inſtances be prevented, This doc- 
trine was ſupported by the avowed friends of the 
. miniſtry, whether out of office, or in the ſubordinate 
departments of the ſtates and it was undoubtedly 
agreeable to the opinions of the miniſters, and ſhewed 
that General Carleton's ſcruples with regard to em- 
ploying the ſavages, were in no reſpect acceptable to 
them. N ä 
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The arguments made uſe of to ſupport this doc- 
trine, were all founded in the firſt inſtance, upon the 
molt palpable falſhoods ; for they all take for granted 
what never was nor can be proved, namely, that the 
coloniſts were in a ſtate of rebellion according to the 
fundamental laws of the Britiſh conſtitution. There 
were no laws exiſting at the time che controverſy be- 
gan, that determined an oppoſition to unconſtitution- 
al acts of parliament, rebellion. It could not there» 
fore be an exertion of juſtice, to employ ſavages to 
inforce new arbitrary ſtatutes, which were contrary to 
the very genius of the conſtitution. According to 
theſe court advocates, it would have been equally juſt 
to have employed barbarians to have prevented the 
revolution, or it is ſtill juſt to emply them to over- 
turn its principles. Before they had endeavour. 
ed to cruſh a rebellion with all the cruelty of ſavage 
barbarity, they ought firſt to have enquired whether 
it exiſted, and whether, what they ſo called, was not 
created by themſelves. Legal government eonſiſts 
in obſerving the conſtitutional laws of the empire, 
and not in purſuing modern ſtatutes, which are dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the firſt principles of our fun- 
damental laws. To make acts of power through 
the influence of corruption in the legiſlature, that 
infringe the liberties and the natural rights of the 
ſubjects, and then to determine it rebellion to reſiſt 
them, is the ſame thing as to declare the whole code 
of fundamental ſtatutes, rebellious acts, and the 
framers of them traitors. It would require no more 
to prove this point, than only to place the old laws 
of the land and ſome modern ſtatutes in oppoſite co. 
lumns. But it was no wonder, that the pronjoters 
ot this war were not yery nice concerning the means 
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they made uſe of, ſeeing they had adopted the popiſh 
maxims, that the end ſanctifies the means. After 


generations, when they read the hiſtory of this war, 


will be equally aſtoniſhed, both ar the end and the 
means made ute of to attain it. It is a very curious 
maxim, that partial ſeverity is general mercy, eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered that both the guilt and the 
miſery proceed from thoſe that now pretended to have 
a right to puniſh. . It was ſuch mercy as it would be 
to take away the lives of ſo many innocent people 


that the reſt may be fitter to be made ſlaves, „ 


However much Sir Guy Carleton diſapproved of 


making uſe of the ſavages, he was now obliged by 


a ſpecial authority to uſe his influence to bring them 
over to the meaſures of government: accordingly 
preſents were liberally diſtribured among them, which 
anſwered the purpoſe intended, The regular force 
appointed to this expedition, conducted by General 
Burgoyne, conſiſted of Britiſ and German troops, 
to the number of near 80090; of theſe 3217 were 
Brunſwickers ; watermen and artillery mace a corps 


of about 2000, and the ſavages about 1200. 


Canada was largely rated, and the inhabitants 
grevioully oppreſſed: they felt ſenſibly the propor- 
tion which they were appointed to furniſh towards 
this campaign In the propoſals laid before the mi- 
niſter, beſides the militia and various other kinds of 
workmen, ſuppoſed neceſſary to be immediately at- 
tached to the army, and to accompany it on the ex- 
dition, chains of che militia, patroles, and poſts, 
were expected to occupy the woods in the frontiers 
in the rear of the army, partly to intercept the com- 
munication between the enemy and the ill- affected in 
Canzda, partly to prevent deſertion, and to 1 
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intelligence, and for various other exigencies which 
might contribute to keep the country quiet. There 
was another great call upon them for workmen to 
compleat the fortifications at Sorrel, St Johns, Cham- 
blee, and the iſle of Noix, which it was ſuppoſed, 
would amount to 2000 men. But a till greater call 


upon the Canadians, and the more grieyous as it was 


at their feeding ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all 
proviſions, artillery, ſtores, and ba ggage of the army, 
from the different repoſitories to the water, and af- 
terwards at the carrying places, beſide the corves 
for making the roads. It was eltimated chat their 
ſervice would for ſome time before, and at the open- 
ing of the campaign, require no fewer than 2000 
men, beſides a very large proportion of horſes and 
carts. The miniſtry certainly did.-not make a fair 
eſtimate of the profit and loſs that would ariſe to the 
empire in purſuing this expedition : for ſuppoſe all 
things had ſucceeded according to their wiſhes, and 


they had been able to ſubdue all the colonies, the 
deſtruction made in the mean time would not have 


azain been made up for ages to come, nor would the 


money expended ever again be put into a circulation 


tor the common advantage of the, community. This 
war has been a war founded in miniſterial yengeance 
and ambition, without having ſo much as a ſingle 
principle, or one object of common utility in its com- 
plexion. The friends and foes of government have 
both ſuffered, and would have ſuffered ſuppoſe they 
had united in ſupporting their meaſures without the 
leaſt war or oppoſition. Had all the Britiſh empire join- 
ed mutually in ſupporting the ſchemes of the preſent 
miniſtry, without a diſſenting voice, and the meaſures 
had been purſued for half a century, there would 
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have been very little difference tween the inhabi. 


| a I bitants of that empire, and the Indian ſavages. The 


tendency of the whale of this adminiſtration as been 
do depreſs the ſpirit of liberty Which is the foul of 


. true greatneſs, without which er comwreez Arts, 


or ſciences ever flouriſhed, 
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Borgoyne, who was now at the head of 
is expedition, was aſſiſted by able and excellent 
Of theſe were Major General Philips of 
the artillery, who had acquired: much honour by his 


conduct in the late war in Germany, He had like- 


wiſe. under him Brigadier General Frazer, Powel, 
and{Hamilton, all officers who had diſtinguiſhed chaos 


_ {elves in former ſervices; and with theſe the Brunſ- 


wick Major General Baron Reidefel, and Brigadier 
General Specht. The army was in every reſpect in 
the beſt condition that could poſſibly be expected or 
defired, the troops being, in he ſtile of the army, 
in bigh ſpirits, admirably diſciplined and very healthy. 

An expedition, was determined to the Mohawk 


_ rivet, and Colonel St Ledger was appointed to the 
command thereof. The troops employed in this ex- 


pedition from the army were about 7 or 800, con- 
fiſting of 200 drawn from the Sch and 34th regi- 
ments, a regiment of the New-Yorkers, lately raiſed 
by Sir John- Johnſon, being chieſly emigrants from 
his own country adjoining to the intended ſcene of 
action, with ſome Hanau Chaſſeurs, a company of Ca- 
nadians, and another of newly raiſed rangers. Theſe 


were joined by a ſtrong body of Sayages, in part con- 


ducted, or more properly commanded by. officers 
from Britain and America. The regular force leſt 
in Canada, including the Highland emigrants under 


that denomination, amounted to about 3700 men. 
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The army being at length arrived and encamped 
at the River Bouquet, on the weſt ſide of Lake 
Champlain, and at no very great diſtance to the north- 
ward of Crown Point, General Burgoyne, there met 
the Indians in congreſs, and afterwards, in compli- 
ance with the cuſtoms of thoſe people, gave them a 
war feaſt. The ſpeech which he made to he favages 
upon this occaſion has been publiſhed,” It was cal» 
culated, in thoſe powerful ſtrains of elocution by 
which that gentleman is diſtinguiſhed, to exeite their 
ardour in the common cauſe, and at the ſame time to 
repreſs their barbarity. For this purpoſe he took 
pains in explaining to them the diſtinftion between a 
war carried on againſt a common enemy, in which the 
whole country and people were hoſtile, and the pre- 
ſent, in which good and faithful ſubjects were largely, 
and of neceſſity, intermixed with rebels and traitors. - 
Upon this principle he laid down ſeveral injunctions 
for the government of their conduct, particularly, 
that they ſnould only kill thoſe who were oppoſed 
to them in arms; that old men, women, children, 
and priſoners ſhould be held ſacred from the knife or 
hatchet, even in the heat of actual conflict; that they 
ſhould. only ſcalp thoſe' whom they had flain in fair 
oppoſition ; but that under no pretence, ſubtlety, or 
colour of prevarication, they ſhould ſcalp the wound- 
ed, or even dying; much lets kill perſons in that cou - 


_ dition, by way of evading the injunction. And they 


were promiſed a compenfation for priſoners, but in- 
formed that they ſhould be called to an account for 
ſcalps. Theſe endeavours did in ſome meaſure miti- 
gate, but were not of force wholly to reſtrain their 
eros of which ſome uohappy inſtances after. 
ards — 
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By the moſt favourable account of this matter 
Which has juſt now been given from a very impartial 
authority, it appears that the ſayages were to be paid 
both for their priſonexs and ſcalpe, only they were to 
be called to an account for the Jatter. But it does 
not ſeem a matter very clear how they were to be 
brought to an account, or how the general was to 
know the difference between a ſcalp taken from the 
head of one that was already dead, and one that was 
alive when ſcalped. They were to ſcalp thoſe only 
whom they had flain in fair oppoſition, but this was 
a matter not eaſily ro be decided, and the proclama- 
tion that followed ſoon aſter this ſpeech, ſeems to hint 
that ſcalps of all ſorts might be taken from the 
heads of thoſe deſcribed ia the proclamation. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's arguments and the colouring be gives 
to the cauſe and characters of the Americans, imply 
that their could be very ſmall offence in the Indians 
proceeding to extremities. The horrible denounci- 
ations of war dreſt in the moſt formidable and terrific 
ſhapes againit thoſe who perſiſted in hoſtility, but 
too plainly hinted, how agreeable Indian barbarity 
was to the commander in chief. 

The General ſoon after diſperſed a manifeſto, cal- 
culated to ſpread terror among. the contumacious, 
and particularly to revive in their minds every latent 
impreſſion of fear, derived from knowledge or infor- 
mation of the cruel operations of the ſavages, whoſe 
numbers were accordingly magnified, and their eager- 
neſs to be let looſe to their prey, deſcribed with un- 
common energy. The force oft that great power, 
which was now ſpread by ſea and land, to embrace 
or to cruſh every part of America, was diſplayed in 


full, and expreſſiye language. The W 
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with its effects, and the conduct of the preſent gover- 
nors and governments, were charged with the high- 


eſt colouring, and exhibited a moſt hideons picture, 


of unparalleled injuſtice, crueity, perſecution and ty- 
ranny. Encouragement and employment were aſ- 
ſured to thoſe, who with a diſpoſition and ability ſuit- 
ed to the purpoſe, ſhould actually aſſiſt in redeeming 
their country from ſlavery, and in the re- eſtabliſh 
ment of legal government. Protection and ſecurity, 


clogged with conditions, reſtriged by circumſtances, 


and rather imperfectly or inexplicitly expreſſed, were 

held out to the peaceable and induitriqus, who con- 

tinued in their habitations. And all the calamities 

and outrages of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific 

forms, were denounced againſt thoſe who perſevered | 
in their hoſtility, 

The army having made a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, 
for the eltabliſhment of magazines, an hoſpital, and 
other neceſſary ſervices, proceeded, in concert with 
the naval armameat, to inveſt Ticonderoga, which 
was the firſt object of their deſtination. Although 
the raſh and ill conducted attempt made upon that 
place in the year 17 58, with the conſequent re pulſe 
and heavy loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh army, render- 
ed it at that time an object of general attention, it 
may not at this diſtaoce of time be wholly unneceſ- 
fary to take ſome notice of its nazi as well as of 
its ſtate of defence. 

Ticonderoga lies on the et ſhore, and odds b 
few miles to the northward from rhe commencement 
of that narrow inlet, by which the water from Lake 
George is. conveyed to Lake Champlain. Crown 
Point lies about a dozen miles farther north at the 
extremity of that inlet. The firſt of theſe places is 
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ſituated on an angle of land, which is ſurrounded on 
three ſides by water, and that covered by rocks. A 
great part of the fourth ſide was covered by a deep 
moraſs, and where that fails, the old French lines 
ſtill continued as a defence on the north-weſt quarter. 
The Americans ſtrengthened theſe lines with addi- 
tional works and a blockhouſe. They had other 
poſts with works and blockhouſes, on the left, to- 
wards Lake George. To the right of the French 
lines they had alſo two new blockhouſes with other 
works. 
On the eaſtern ſhore of the inlet, and oppoſite to 
Ticonderoga, the Americans had taken ſtill more 
pains in fortifying a high circular hill to which they 
gave the name of Mount Independence. On the 
ſummit of this, which is Tableland, they had efe&ed 
. a ſtar fort, encloſing a large ſquare of barracks, well 
fortified and ſupplied with artillery. The foot of the 
mountain, which on the weſt ſide projected into the 
water, was ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, and the 
entrenchment well lined with heavy artillery. A 
battery about half way up the mount, ſuſtained and 
covered theſe lower works. 
The Americans, with their vſual induſtry, had join- 
ed theſe two poſts by a bridge of communication 
thrown over the inlet. This was like many other of 
their performances, a great and moſt laborious work. 
The bridge was ſupported on 22 ſunk piers of 
very large timber, placed at nearly equal diſtances; 
the ſpaces between theſe were filled with ſeparate 
floats, each about fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
ſtrongly faſtened together with chains and rivers, and 
as effectually attached to the ſunk pillars. On the 
Lake Champlain fide of the bridge, it was defended 

by 
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by a boom compoſed of very large pieces of timber, 
faſtened together by rivetted bolts and double chains, 
made of iron, an inch and half ſquare, Thus not 
only a communication was maintained between theſe 
two poſts, but all acceſs by water from the northern 
ſide was totally cut off. 

It is to be obſerved, that as the inlet immediately 
alter paſſing Ticonderoga, aſſumes a new form, ſud- 
denly widening to a conſiderabſe breadrh, and be- 
coming navigable to veſſels ot burden, ſo from thence 
it alſo holds the name of Champlain, although it is 
not yet properly a part of the lake. On the other 
hand, the ſouthern gut from Lake George, beſides 
being narrow, is alſo rendered unnavigable by ſhal. 
lows and falls; but on its arrival at Ticonderopa, it 
is joined by a great body of water on the eaſtern ſide, 
calied, in this part, South River, but higher up to- 
wards its ſource, before the junction of the elder 
branch with the younger, which runs from South 
Bay, it is known under the appellation of Wood 
Creek. The confluence of theſe waters at Ticonde- 
roga, forms a ſmall bay ro the ſouthward of the 
bridge of communication, and the point of land form- 
ed by their junction, is compoſed of a mountain called 
Sugar Hill. 

Notwithſtanding the apparent ſtrength of Ticon- 
deroga from what we have hitherto ſeen, it is entire- 


ly overlooked, and its works eſſectually commanded 


by Sugar Hill. This circumſtance occaſioned a con- 
ſultation among the Americans as to the fortitying of 


that Mount; but their works were already far too 


extenſive for their powers of defence, aud would re- 
quire ten or twelve thouſand men to be effectually 
manned, It was likewiſe hoped, that the W 
0 


of acceſs to the Sugar Mount, and the rugged in- 
equality of its ſurface, would prevent the enemy from 
attempting to profit of its ſituation. 

It would be exceedingly difficult from the informa- 
tion before us, to form any authentic eſtimate of the 
number of Americans that were in the actual de fence 
of theſe two poſts. It appears by the commander in 
chief, General St. Clair's exculpatory letter to the 
congreſs, as well as by the reſolutions of the council 
of war, which accompanies it, that his whole force, 
including goo militia, who were to quit nim in a few 
days, was only about 3000 men; that theſe were ill 
equipped, and worſe armed ; particulariy in the ar- 
ticle of bayonets, an arm ſo eſſential in the defence of 
lines, that they had not one in ten of their number.— 
This account would ſeem not only fatisfa&tory but 
concluſive, if it had not been contradicted by others. 
In a detail of the tranſactions of the campaign, tranſ- 
mitted by the war office of Maſſachuſetts Bay to the 
American deputies in France, and for the couveyance 
of which a light ſhip was ſent out on purpoſe, they 
ſtare St. Clair's force at near 5000 men well equip- 
ped and armed. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
they talk with great bitterneſs of the General's con- 
duct, as he had done in his firſt letter to congrels, 
with reſpect to the behaviour of two of their regiments, 
It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that in a ſtarement of their 
affairs intended to operate upon the ſentiments aud 
conduct of a court, from which they already received 
eſſential benefits, and looked forward to much great - 
er, they would rather increaſe the weight of blame 
upon an unfortunate officer, than detract from the 
public opinion of their own conduct and power, by at- 
tributing weakneſs to their councils, or ineſticacy to 
their arms. 

As 


* 
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As the royal army approached to the object of its 
deſtination, it advanced with equal caution and order 
on both ſides of the lake, the naval force keeping its 
{tation in the centre, until the one had begun to en- 
cloſe the enemy on the land fide, and the frigates and 


gun-boats caſt anchor juſt out of cannon-ſhot from 


their works. Upon the near approach of the right 


.wing on the Ticondera go fide, upon the ad of July, 


the Americans immediately abandoned and fer fire 10 
their works, block houſes, and ſiw: mills, towards 
Lake George, and without ſally, interpoſition, or the 
ſmalleſt motion of diverſioa, permitted Major-General 
Philips to take poſſeſſion of the very advantageous 
poſt of Mount Hope, which beſides commanding their 
lines in a great and dangerous degree, totally cut of 
all their communication with that lake. The fame 
ſupineneſs and total want of vigour appeared in every 
thing on their ſide, except in the keeping up of an 


ineffectual roar of cannon, which was ſo much con- 


temned on the other as not to be once returned, 

In the mean while, the royal army proceeded with 
ſuch expedition in the conſtruction of its works, the 
bringing up of artillery, ſtores and proviſions, and the 
eſtabliſhments of its poſts and communications, that 
by the 5th, matters were ſo far advanced, as to te- 
quire litile more time for compleatly inveſting the 
poſts on both ſides of the lake. +Sugar Fill was alſo 
examined, and the advantages it preſented were ſo 
important, though attended with infinite labour and 
diſhculty, from the neceſſity of making a road o its 


top through very rough ground, and conſtructing a- 


level there for a battery, thac this arduous taſk was 
undertaken, and already far advanced towards its 
completion, 
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completion, through the ſpirit, judgment, and actiye 
induſtry of General Phllips. 

In theſe circumſtances, a haſty council was on that 
day held by the American Generals, to which their 
principal went, as he informs us, already predeter- 
mined as to his conduct. It was repreſented, that 
. their whole effective numbers were not ſufficient to 
man one half of the works; that as the whole muſt be 
conſequently upon conſtant duty, it would be impol- 
ſible for them to ſuſtain the fatigue for any length of 
time; and that as the enemy's batteries were ready 
to open, and the place would be completely inveſted 
on all ſides within twenty-four hours, nothing could 
ſave the troops but an immediate evacuation of both 
poſts. This determination was unanimouſly agreed 
to by the council, and the place was accordingly eva- 
cuated on that oight, 

However juſtly this repreſentation of their condi- 
tion and circumſtance was founded, and however ne- 
ceſſary the determination of the council was in ths pre: 
ſent ſtate of their aſiairs, one apparently capital error 
on the fide of the commanders, mult ſtrike every 
common obſerver. If their force was not ſufficient 
for the defence of the work, why did they not form 
this reſolution in time? Why did they not withdraw 
the troops, arvllery, and ſtores, and demoliſh the 

works before the arrival of the enemy? Why did 
they wait to be nearly ſurrounded, until their retreat 
was more ruinous than a ſurrender under any condi- 
tions that could be propoſed, and little leſs deſtruQive 
- in the event, than if the works had been carried by 
ſtorm? 

Theſe are queſtions that time and better informa- 
tion alone can anſwer, if ever they ſhould clearly an- 


ſwer, in favour of tae American Generals. N 
The 
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The baggage of the army, with ſuch artillery, 
ſtores, and proviſious, as the neceflity of the time 
would permit, were embarked with a ſtrong detach- 
ment on board above 200 batteanx, and diſpatched, 
under convoy of five armed gallies, up the ſouth river, 
in their way to Skeneſborough. The main army 
took its route by the way of Caſtletown to reach the 
ſame place by land. | | 

July 6. The firſt light of the morning had no ſoon- 
er diſcovered the flight of the enemy, than their main 
body was eagerly purſued by Brigadicr General Fra- 
zer, at the head of his brigade, conſiſting of the light 
troops, grenadiers, and ſome other corps. Major- 
General Reideſel was alſo ordered to join in the pur- 
ſuit by land, with the greater part of the Brunſwick 
troops, either to ſupport the Brigadier, or to act ſe- 
parately, as occaſion might require, or circumſtances 
direct. The enemy left a prodigious artillery behind 
them, which with thoſe taken or deſtroyed in the ar- 
med veſſels at Skeneſborough, amounted to no leis 
than 128 pieces, of all forts, ferviceable and unſer- 
viceable. They alſo left ſome military ſtores of dif- 
ferent ſorts, and no inconſiderable ſtock of proviſions 
in the forts. 

General Burgoyne conducted the purſuit by water 
in perſon. That bridge and thoſe works, which the 
Americans laboured hard for ten months to render 
impenetrable, were cut through in leſs time by the 
Britiſh ſeamen and artificers, than it would have colt 
them to have deſcribed their ſtructure. In a word, 
they did their buſineſs with ſuch ſpeed and effect, 
that not only the gun boats, blit the Royal George 
and Inflexible frigates, had paſſed through the bridge. 
by nine o'clock in the morning. Several regiments 

embarked 
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embarked on board the veſſels, and the purſuit up the 
river was ſupported with ſuch vigour, that by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the foremoſt brigade of the 
gun-boats, was cloſely engaged with the enemies gal- 
lies near Skeneſborough Falls. In the mean ume, 
three regiments which had been landed at South. 
Bay, aſcended and paſſed a mountain with great ex- 
pedition, in order to attack the enemy's works at the 
Falls, and thereby cut off their retreat. But their 
ſpeedy flight prevented the execution of their deſign, 
Upon the approach of the frigates, the gallies, which 
were already overborne by the gun boats, loſt all 
ſpirit ; two of them were accordingly taken, and 
three blownup. The rebels now giving way, to their 
deſpair, ſet fire to their works, ſtockaded forts, mills, 
and batteanx. after which they eſcaped as well as they 
could up the Wood Creek. This ſtroke ſeemed to 
complete. the ruin of their ill-fated army, for their 
batteaux were deeply loaded, beſides their baggage, 
with ammunition, ſtores, and proyiſions; ſo that they 
were now. left naked in the woods, deſtitute of pro. 
viſion, and without any ;other means of defence, than 
what they derived from the arms in their hands. 
Confuſion and diſmay, equally attended their main 
body on the left. The ſoldiers had loſt all reſpect 
for, and confidence in their commanders.” It would 
be fruitleſs to expect reſolution, where no order nor 
command could be maintained. ow 1g 
Brigadier Frazer continued and ſupported the, chace 
through the vehement heat of a burning day, with 
his uſual activity and vigour. Having received intel- 
li gence that the enemy's rear were at no great diſtance 
and were commanded by Colonel Francis one of their 


beſt and braveſt officers, his troops lay that night on 
en 9159" V =" xhoit 
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their 
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their arms. He came up with the enemy, on the 7th, 
at five in the morning, whom he found ſtrongly poſt- 


ed, with great advantage of ground, and a ſtill great- 


er ſuperiority in point of number. As he expected 
every moment to be joined by General Reidſel, and 


© was apprehenſive that the enemy might eſcape if he 


delayed, he did not heſitate to begin the attack. 
The advantages which they poſſeſſed in ground and 
number, and perhaps more than both, the goodneſs of 
their commander, induced them to make a better ſtand 
than might have been expected ſrom their condition 
in other reſpects. 

As Frazer's corps was not ſupported near ſo ſoon 
as had been expected, the engagement was long ;z— 
and though the light infantry and grenadiers gave ſe- 
veral ſtriking proof s of their ſuperiority, affairs were 


ſtill undecided and critical. The arrival of tlie Ger- 


mans was at length decicive. The enemy fled on all 


ſides, leaving their brave. commander, with many o- 


ther officers, and about 200 private men, dead on the 
field, About the ſame number, beſides a colonel, ſe- 
ven Captains, and ten Subalterns were taken priſon- 
ers. Above 600 were ſuppoſed to be wounded, ma- 
ny of whom periſhed miſerably in the woods. The 


principal loſs on the fide of the royal army, was thag 


of Major Grant, a brave officer, who was killed. 
St. Clair, with the van of the American army, was at 
this time at Caftletown, about ſix miles farther 0n.— 
Upon the account of this diſaſter, and of the more fa- 
tal ſtroke at Skeneſborough, and under the appre- 
henfion of being intercepted at Fort Anne, he ſtruck 
on to the woods on his left, probably uncertain whe- 
ther he ſhould direct his courſe towards the New 
Rr wo $20 England 
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England provinces, and the upper part of Conner- 
ticut, or to Fort Edward. 

During theſe advantages on the left, Colonel Hill 
was detached with the gth regiment from Skeneſbo- 
rough towards Fort Anne, in order to intercept the 

_ fugitives who fled along the Wood Creek, whilſt ano- 
ther part of the army was employed in carrying bat- 
teaux over the falls, in order to facilitate their move- 
ment to diſtodge the enemy from that poſt. In that 

expedition, the Colonel was attacked by a body of 

the enemy, conſiſting, as he conceived, of ſix times the 
number of his detachment, who finding all their et- 

forts in front ineffectual to force the judicious poſi- 
tion which he had taken, attempted to ſurround the 
regiment. This alarming artempt put him under the 
neceſſity of changing his ground in the heat of action. 

Nothing leſs than the moſt perfect diſcipline, ſapport- 


ed by the cooleſt intrepidity, could have enabled the e 
regiment to execute fo critical a movement in the 0 
face of the enemy, and in fuch cireumſtauces. It was tl 
however performed wich fuch ſteadineſs and effect, ſti 
that the enemy, after an attack of three hours, were al 
ſo totally repulſed, and with ſuch loſs, that after ſet- he 
| ting fire to Fort Anne, they fled with the utmoſt pre- al 
bintion towards Fort ee upon the Hudſon's au 
river. tic 
The loſs of the royal e in all this ſeries, and er 
in ſo many different engagements, ſome of which were dif 
warm, and feemed liable to loſs, was very ſmall.— Oct 
The whole in kitl=d and wounded, not much exceed- eſt 
ing two hundred men. th: 
Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, which ſwept reſ 
every thing away before the northern army in its out- the 
ſet. It is not to be wondered at, if both officers anc 
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priyate men were highly elevated with their fortune, 

and deemed that and their proweſs to be irreſiſtable, 

if they regarded their enemy yith the greateſt con- 
tempt, conſidered their own toils to be nearly at an 

end, Albany to be already in heir hands; and the re- 

duction of the northern provinces to be rather a mat- 
ter of ſome time, than an ardous taſk full of difficulty 
and danger. 

At home, the joy and exultation was extreme; not 
only at court, but with all thoſe who hoped or wiſhed 
the unqualified ſubjugation, and the unconditional ſub- 
miſhon of the colonies. The loſs in reputation was 
greater to the Americans, and capable of more fa- 
tal conſequences, than even that of ground, or poſts, 
of artillery, or of men. All the coutemptuous and 
molt degrading charges which had been made by their 
enemies, of their wanting the reſolution and abilities 
of men, even in the defence of whatever was dear to 
them, were now repeated and believed. Thoſe who 
ſtill regarded them as men, and who had not yet loſt 
all affection to them as brethren, ; who alſo retained 
hopes that a happy reconciliation upon conſtitution- 
al principles, without ſacrificing the dignity, or the jult 
authority of government on the one ſide, or agcrelic- 
tion of the rights of freemen on the other, was not 
even now impoſſible, notwithſtanding their favourable 
diſpoſitions in general, could not help feeling upon this 
occaſion, that the Americans ſunk not a little in their 
eſtimation. It was not difficult to diffuſe an opinion, 
that the war in effect was over; and that any further 
reſiſtance would ſerve only to render the terms of 
their ſubmiſſion the worſe. Such were ſome of the 
immediate eſſects of the loſs of thoſe grand keys of 
North America, Ticonderago, and the lakes, | 

| The 
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The Americans were in this ſtile degraded both by 
the tories and others, who were either lukewarm in 
the cauſe of liberty, orfrom ſelfiſh conſiderations wiſh- 


ed a total reduction of the colonies. But the tri- 
umpaing of the wicked is ſhort; matters were not 


long in raking a retrogade turn, and all this triumph 
was changed into ſorrow and mourning. 

General Burgoyne continued for ſome days with 
the army partly at Skeneſborough, and partly ſpread 
in the adjoining country. They were under the ne- 
ceſſitj of waiting for the arrival of tents, baggage, and 
proviſions. In the mean time, no labour was ſpared 
in opening roads by the way of Fort Anne, for ad- 
vancing againſt the enemy. Equal induſtry was uſed 
in clearing the Wood Creek from the obſtacles of fal- 
len trees, ſunken ſtones, and other impediments which 
had been laid in the way by the enemy, in order to o- 
pen a paſlage for batteaux, for the conveyange of artil- 
lery, ſtores, proviſions, for camp equipage- Nor was 
leſs diligence uſed at Ticonderago, iu the carrying of 
gun boats, proviſions, veſſels, and batte aux, over land 


into Lake George. Theſe were all laborious works, 


but the ſpirit of the army was at that time ſuperior to 
toil or danger. 

General Schuyler was at Fort Edward opcn the 
Hudſon's river, where he was endeavouring to collect 
the militia, and had been joined by St. Clair with the 
wretched remains of his army, who had taken a round 
about march of ſeven days through the woods, in 
which, from the exceeding badneſs of the weather, 
with the want of covering, proviſions, and all manner 
of neceſſaries, they had ſuffered the moſt extreme mi- 
ſery. Many others of the fugitives had alſo arrived, 
hat | lo totally broken Os that they were nearly as 

deſtitute 
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deſtitute of arms, ammunition, and all the materials 
of war. as they were of vigour, hope, and ſpirit, to 
uſe them with effect. 
Although the direct diſtance from Fort Anne, where 
the batteaux navigation on Wood Creek determined, 


or exen from Skeneſborough, to Fort Edward, was 


no greater, thai what in England would be conſider- 
ed as a moderate ride of exerciſe, yet ſuch is the ſa- 
vage face, and impracticable nature of the country, 
and ſuch were the artificial diſſiculties which the in- 
duſtry of the enemy had thrown in the way, that the 
progreſs of the army thither, was a work of much 
preparation, time, and labvur. It wil: ſcarcely be be- 
lieved in after times, and may now be received with 
difficulty in any other part of the world, that it coſt 
an active and ſpirited army, without an enemy in force 
to impede its progreſs, nor many fewer days in paſſing 
from one part to another of a country, than the diſ- 
tance, in a direct line, would heve meaſured miles, yet 
ſuch, however extraordinary. is the fact. —— Beſides 
thac the country was a wildernels in almoſt every part 
of the paſlage, the enemy had cut large timber trees 
in ſuch a manner, on both ſides of the road, as ta fall 
acroſs and lengthways, with their branche; interwo- 
yen; fo that the troops had ſeveral layers of theſe 
frequently to remove, in places where they could not 
poſlibly take any other direction. The face of the 
country was likewiſe ſo broken with creeks and marſh. 
es, that in that ſhort ſpace they had no leſs than forty 
bridges to conſtruct, beſides others to repair; and one 
of theſe was of log-work over a moraſs two miles in 
extent. All theſe toils and difficulties were encoun- 
iered and overcome by the troops with their uſual 
pieit and alacrity, The enemy were too weak, too 
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much diſpirited, and probably too much afraid of che 
Indians, to add very materially to theſe difſiculties.— 
Some ſkirmiſhing and firing there Was, however, on 


every day's march, in which, as uſual, they 25 F. 


came off loſers. 
It is true, that General Burgoyne might have a- 
dopted another route to Hudſon's river, by which 


moſt of theſe particular difficulties would haye been 


avoided. By returning down the South river to Ti- 
conderago, he might again have embarked the army 
on Lake George, and proceeded to the fort which 
takes its name, and lies at its head, from whence there 
is a waggon road to Fort Edward. To this it was 
objected, and probably with reaſon, that a retrogade 
motion in the height of victory, would tend greatly 
to abate that panic with which the enemy were con- 
founded and overwhelmed ; that it would even cool 
the ardour, and check the animation of the troops, to 
call the m off from the proſecution of their ſucceſs to 
a cold and ſpiritle ſs voyage; and that their expedi- 
tion would undoubtedly be checked by the reſiſtance 
and delay which they muſt expect at Fort George; 
whereas when the garriſon perceived that the army 
was marching in a direction, which was likely. to cut 
off their retreat, they would undoubtedly conſult their 
ſafeiy in time by abandoaing the poſt. 

The enemy abandoned Fort Edward, and retired to 
Saratoga, at the approach of the royal army, which, 


from the impediments we have {ren in the march, was 


not until the end of July. The enthuſiaſm of the ar- 


my, as well as of the General, upon their arrival on 


the Hudſon's river, w hich had been ſo long the object 
of their hopes and wiſhes, may be better conceived 


chan deſcribed. As the enemy, by previouſly aban- 
doning 
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doning Fort George, and burning their veſſels, had 
left the lake entirely open, a great embarkation of 
proviſions, ſtores, and neceilaries, was already arriy- 
ed at that poſt from Ticonderago. The army was ac- 
cordingly fully and immediately employed, in traaſ- 
porting thoſe articles, with artillery, batteaux, and 
ſuch other matters as they judged neceſſary for the 
proſecution of their future meaſures, from Fort 
George to Hudſon's river. 

Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment and terror, 
which the loſs of Ticonderago, and its immediate con- 


\ ſequences, ſpread throughout the New England pro- 


vinces. The General's manifeſto, in which he diſ- 
played the powers and numbers of the ſavages, added 
perhaps to the effect. It was remarkable, however, 
that in the midſt of all theſe diſaſters, and conſequent 
terrors, no ſort of diſpoſition to ſubmit appeared in 
any quarter. | 

The New England governments in particular, tho” 
molt immediately menaced, did not fink under their 
apprehenſion of the common danger. They, as well 
as the Congreſs, ated with vigour and firmneſs. in 
their efforts to repel the enemy. Arnold, whom 
we have lately ſeen at the engagement at Daubury, 
was immediately ſent to the reinforcement of the 


northern army, who carried with him a train of artil- 


lery, which he recived from Waſhington. On his ar- 


rival he drew the American troops back from Sarato- 
ga to Still Water, a central ſituation between that 
Place and the mouth of the Mohawk river, where it 


falls into Hudſon's. This movement was to be the 
nearer at hand to check the progreſs of Colonel Sr. 
Leger, who was now advancing upon the former of 
theſe rivers, His forces were daily increaſed thro* 

| g the 
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the outreges of the ſavages, who, notwithſtanding 


che regulations and endeavours of General Burgoyne 
were too prone to the exerciſe of their uſual cruel- 
ties, to be effectually reſtrained by any means. The 
friends of the royal cauſe, as well as its enemies, were 


equally victims to their indiſcriminate rage. Among 


other inſtances of this nature, the murder of Miſs 
M Crea, which happened ſome ' ſmall time after, 
ſtruck every breaſt with horror.——Every circum- 
ſtance of this horrid tranſaction ſeryed to render it 
more calamitous and afllicting. The young lady is 
repreſented to have been in all the innocence of youth 
and bloom of beauty. Her father was ſaid to be deep- 
ly intereſted in the royal cauſe; and to wind up the 
cataſtrophe of this odious tragedy, ſhe was to be mar- 
ried to a Britiſh officer on the very day that ſhe was 


maſſacred. 


This tragedy will ſtand as a deep blot in the annals 
of the preſeut governmentas long as the ſun reyolyes 
in his courſe around this terreſtrial globe. This 


maſſacre, and others its concomitants, will in ſome fu- 
ture reckoning make that coward tremble who is ſaid 


to have given it ſanction by the authority of his maſ- 


ter on this fide the Atlantic; and that hero which 
boaſted great things in his fanguinary proclamations, 
will nud the ghoſts of innocents: haunt him when the 
weapons of warfare are buried in peace. 


Occaſion was thence taken to exaſperate tlie peo- 
ple, and to blacken the royal party avd army. Peo- 
le weretoo apt to jumble promiſcuouſly and to place 
in one po int of view, the cruelty of theſe barbarians, 
and the canſe in which they were exerted. They e- 
_ qually execrated both. Whilſt they ahhocred and 


detelted that army which ſubmitted to accept of ſuch 
an 
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an aid, they loudly condemned and reprobated that 
government, Which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a 
civil conteſt 3 thereby endeavouring, as they ſaid, not 
to ſubdue bur to exterminate a people whom they af- 
- fected to conſider, and pretended to reclaim as ſubs 
jiects. General Gates, in the courſe of theſe tranſac- 
tions, was not wanting by ſeveral publications to ag- 
gravate and inflame the picture oftheſe exceſles ; and 
with no ſmall effect. 

By this means, the advantages expected from 
the terror that was conſtantly excited by theſe ſa- 
vage auxiliaries were not only counteracted; but this 
terror rather, it may be thought, produced a directly 


contrary effect. The inhabitants of the open and 


frontier countries had no choice of acting; they had 
no means of ſecurity left, but by abandoning theic 
habitations, and taking up arms. Every man ſaw the 
neceſſity of becoming a temporary ſoldier, not only 


for his own ſecurity, but for the protection and de- 


fence of thoſe connections which are dearer than life 
itſelf. Thus an army was poured forth by the woods, 
mountains, and marſhes, which in this part were 


thickly ſown with plantations and villages. 'The A- 
mericans recalled their courage; and when their re- 


gular army ſeemed to be entirely waſted, the ſpirit of 
the country produced a much greater and more ſor- 
midable force. 

In the mean time, the army under General Bur- 
goyne, in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, began 
to experience thoſe difficulties, which increaſed as it 
farther advanced, until they at length became inſur- 
mountable; From the 3oth of July, to the 15th of 
Auguſt, the army was continually employed, and eve- 
ry poſſible meaſure uſed for the bringing farward of 
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batteaux, proviſions, and ammunition from Fort 
George to the firſt navigable part of Hudſon's river, 
a diſtance of about 18 miles. The toil was exceſſive, 
in this fervice, and the effect in no degree equivalent 
to the expence of labour and time. Ihe roads were 

in ſome parts ſteep, and in others required great re- 
pairs. Of the horſes which had been ſupplied by 
eont ract in Canada, through the various delays and 
accidents attending ſo long and wmtricate a combina- 
tion of paſſage by land, and carriage by water, not 


more than one third was yet arrived. The induſtry 


of the General had been able to collect no more than 
go teams of oxen, in all the country through which he 
had marched, or in this in which he at preſent ſojourn- 
ed. Theſe reſovrees were totally inadequate to the 
purpoſes of ſupply ing the army with proviſions for its 
current conſumption, aud to the eſtabliſhment at the 
ſame time of ſuch a magazine as would enable it to 


proſecute the further operations of the campaign.— 


Exceeding heavy rains added to all theſe difficulties ; 3 


and che impediments to the ſerrice were ſo various 


and ſtubborn, that after the utmoſt exertion for fif- 
teen ſucceſſive days, there was not above four days 
proviſions in ſtore, nor above ten batteaux in the 
Hudſon's River. 

In theſe embarraſling and diſtreſſing e circum ſhines, 
the General received intelligence, that Colonel St. 
Leger had arrived before, and was conducting his o- 
perations agaiuſt Fort Stanwix. He inſtantly and 
juſtly conceived, that a rapid movement forward at 
this critical juncture, would be of the utmaſt import- 
ance, If the enemy proceeded up the Mohawk, and 
that St. Leger ſucceeded, he would be liable to get 


between two ſires; or at any rate, General Burgoyne's 
army 
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army would get between him and Albany, ſo that he 
mult either ſtand an action, or by paſſing the Hudſon's 


River, endeavour to ſecure a retreat higher up to the 
New England provinces. - If, on the other hand, he. 


abandoned Fort Stanwix to its fate, and fell back ro 
Albany, the Mohawk country would of courſe be en- 
tirely laid open, the junction with St. Leger eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the combined army at liberty and leiſure to 
reſcribe and chuſe its future line of operation. 
The propriety of the movement was evident; but 
the difficulty {ay, and great indeed it was, in finding 
means to carry the defign into execution, To main- 
tain ſuch a communication with Fort George during 
the whole time of ſo extenſive a movement, as would 
allord a daily ſupply of proviſion to an army, Whilſt 
its diſtance was continually increaſing, and its courſe 
liable to frequent variations, was obvioully impractic a- 
ble. The army was too weak to aftord a chain of 
poſts for ſuch an extent: continual eſcorts for every 
ſeparate! ſupply, would be a (till greater drain; and 


in either caſe, the enemy had a body of militia within 


a night's march at White Creek, ſufficient to break 
the line of communication. 

Some other ſource of ſupply was therefore to be 
ſought, or the deſign to be dropped, and the prol- 


pect of adyantage which it preſented totally reliuquiſh- 


ed. The enemy received large ſupplies of live cat- 
ile from the New England provinces, which pallng 
the upper part of the Connecticut river, took the 
route of Mancheſter, Arliugton, and other parts of 
the Ne Hampſhire grants, a tract of land diſputed be- 
tween that province and New York, unt they were 
at length depoſited at Bennington, from wheace they 
were convey ed as occalion required to the rebel at- 
my. 
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my. Bennington lies between the forks of the Ho- 
ſick River, before their obtaining that name, and with- 
out being touched by either, and not 20 miles to the 
eaſtward of Hudſon's ; a place ſo obſcure, and ſo in- 
capable from ſituation of being otherwiſe, that nothing | 
but the preſent troubles could have called it into no- 
tice. It was however at this time, beſides being a 
ſtore for cattle, a depoſit for large quantities of corn, 
and other neceſſaries; and what rendered it an ob- 
ject of particular attention to the royal army, a large 
number of wheel carriages, of whichthey were in par- 
ticular want, were alſo laid up there. This place 
was guarded by a body of militia, which underwent 
ſuch frequent changes that its number was neceſſarily 
uncertain. 

The General ſaw that 1 paſſeſſon of this depo- 
ſit, would at once remove all the impediments that re- 
ſtrained the operations ot the army, and enable him 


to proceed directly in the proſecution of his deſign.— 


He accordingly laid a ſcheme to ſurprize the place, 
and entruſting the execution of it to the German Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baum, who had been immediately ſe- 
lected, and was then preparing to conduct an expedi- 
tion tending to ſimilar purpoſes, towards the borders 


of the Connecticut River. 


The foręę allotted to this ſervice amounted to about 
500 men, conſiſting of about 200 of Reideſel's diſ- 
mounted German dragroons, Captain Frazer's markſ- 
men, the Canada volunteers, a party of provincials, 
who were perfectly acquainted with jrhe country, and 
about a hundred Indians; the corps carried with them 


two light pieces of artillery. 


In order to facilitate this operation, and to be rea- 
dy to take advantage of its ſucceſs, the army moved 
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up the eaſt ſhore of Hudfon's River, where it encamp- 


ed nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, having at the ſame time 
thrown a bridge of rafts over, by which the advanced 


Lieutenant Colonel Breyman's corps, conſiſting of the 
Brunſwick grenadiers, light infantry, and Chaſſeurs, 
were poſted at Batten Kill, in order it neceſſary to ſup- 
port Baum. 

The latter in his march fell in with a party of the 
enemy who were eſcorting ſome cattle and proviſions, 


both of which he took with little difficulty, and ſent * 


back to the camp. The ſame fatal impediment which 
retarded all the operations of the army, viz. the want 


of horſes and carriages, concurred with the badneſs 


of the roads in rendering Baum's advice ſo tedious, 
that the enemy were well informed of the deſign, 
and had time to prepare for his reception. Upon 
his approach to the place, having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy were too ſtrong to be attacked 


by his preſent force with any proſpe& of ſucceſs, he 


took a tolerable good poſt near Santcoick mills on 
the nearer branch of what comes afterwards the Ho- 
lick River, which is there called Wa! hon Creek, and 


at about four miles diſtance from Bennington; dif. / 


patching at the ſame time an expreſs to the General 

with an account of his ſituation. | 
Colonel Breyman was accordingly diſpatched from 
Batten-Kill to reinforce Baum. That evil fortune 
now began to appear, which for ſome time after con- 
tinued to ſweep every thing beſore it. Breyman was 
ſo overlayed by bad weather, ſo ſunk and embarraſ- 
ſed in bad roads, and met with ſuch delays from the 
weakneſs and tiring of horſes, and the difficulty of paſ- 
| | ling 


At the ſame time 
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fing the artillery carriages, through a country ſcarce- 
Iy practicable at any time, and now rendered much 
worle by the continual rain, that he was ſrom eight 
in the morning of the 15th of Auguſt, to four in Te 
afternoon of the ſame day, notwithilanding every poſ- 
fiblegxertion of men and officers, in getting forward 
about twenty- four miles. 

General Starke, who commanded. the militia at 
Bennington, determined not ro wait for the junction 
of the two parties, advanced in the morning, whilſt 
Breyman was yet ſtruggling with rhe difficulties of his 
march, to attack Baum in his poſt, which he had en- 
trenched, and rendered as defenſible as time and its 
nature would permit. The loyal provincials who 
were along with him were ſo eager in their hopes to 
find what they wiſhed to be real, that when the ene- 
my were ſurrounding his poſt on all ſides, they for 
ſome time perſuaded him, that they were bodies of 
armed friends who were coming to his aſſiſtance.— 
The Colonel ſoon diſcovered their error, and made a 


ried on every fide, and his two pieces of cannon tak- 
en, moſt of the Indians, with ſeveral of the provinci- 
als, Canadians, aud Britiſh markſmen, eſcaped in the 
woods, The German dragoons ſtill kept together, 
and when their ammunition was expended were brave- 
ly led by their Colonel to charge with their ſwords.— 
They were ſoon overwhelmed, and the ſurvivors, a- 
mong whom was their wounded Colonel, were made 
priſoners. 

Breyman, who had the hard fortune not to receive 
the ſmalleſt information of this engagement, arrived 
near the ſame ground about four in the afternoon, 
where inſtead of meeting lis friends, he found his de- 
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tachments attacked on all ſides by the enemy. Not- 
withllanding the ſevere fatigue they had undergone, 
his troops behayed with great vigour and reſolution, 
and drove the Americans in the begitining from two 
or three different hills, from which they had poſts. — 
They were however at length overpowered, and their 
ammunition being unfortunately expended, although 
each ſoldier had brought ont forty rounds in his pouch 
they were obliged with great reluctance to abandon 
the two pieces of artillery they had brought with 
them, and to retreat in the beſt, manner they could; 
a circumſtance to which the lateneſs of the evening 
was very favourable. | 
The loſs of men ſuſtained by theſe two engage- 
ments could not be leſs than five or fix hundred, of 
whom however, the greater part were prifoners.p— 
But this was not the only or the greateſt Iofs. The 
reputation and courage which it” afforded to the mili- 
tia to find that they were able to defeat regular for. 
ces; that neither Engliſhmen nor Germans were in- 
vincible, nor iaynlnerable in their impreſſions; and 
the hope and confidence excited by the artillery, and 
other trophies of victory, were of much greater conſe- 
quence. This was the firſt turn which fortune had 
taken in favour of the Americans in the northern 
war ſince ſome time before the death of Montgome- 
ry; misfortune had fucceeded niisfortane, and defeat 
had trod upon the heel of defeat, fince that period. 
This was the firſt inſtance in the preſent campaign, in 
which ſhe ſeemed even wavering, mach leſs that ſhe 
for a moment quitted the royal ſtandard: + The exult- 
ation was accordingly great on the one fide ; nor 
could the other avoid feeling ſome damp to that ea- 
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eernefs of hope, and receiving ſome check to that aſ 
ſured conſidence ot ſucceſs which an unmixed ſeries of 
fortunate events mull naturally excite. ; 

St. Leger's attempt upon Fort Stanwix, (now nam- 
ed by the Americans Fort Schuyler) was ſoon after 
its commencement fayoured by a ſucceſs ſo ſignal, as 
would in other caſes, and a more fortunate ſeaſon, 
have been decicive as to the fate of a ſtronger and 
much more important fortreſs. General Harkiner, a 
leading man of that country, was marching at the head 
of eight or nine hundred of the Tryon county militia, 
with a convoy of proviſions, to the relief ot the fort. 
St. Leger, well aware of the danger of being attacked 
in his trenches, and of withſtanding the whole weight 
of the garriſon in ſome particular, and probably weak: 
point at the ſame inſtant, and equally well underſtand- 
Ang the kind of ſervice for which the Indians were pe · 
culiarly calculated, judiciouſly detached Sir John 
Johnſon with ſome regulars, the whole or part of bis 
own regiment, and the ſavages, to lie in ambuſh in the 
woods, and intercept the enemy upon their march. 

It ſhould ſeem by the conduct of the militia and their 
leader, that they were not only totally ignorant of all 
military duties, but that they had even never heard by 
report of the nature of an Indian war, or of that pe- 
culiar ſervice in the woods, to which ſrom its nature 
and ſituation their country was at all times liable.— 
Without an examination of their ground, without a 
reconnoitering or flanking party, they plunged blindly 
into the trap that was laid for their deſtruction. Be- 
ing thrown into ſudden and ineveitable diſorder, by a 
near and heavy fire on almoſt all fides, it was complet- 
ed by the Indians, who inſtantly purſuing their fire, 


ruſhed in upon their broken ranks, and made a mol: 
dreadful 


ſtigaters of rebellion in that country were now de- 


country was ſuppoſed to be at an end. The circum- 
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dreadful laughter amongſt them with their ſpears and 
hatchets, Notwithſtanding their want of conduct, 
the militia ſhewed no want of courage in their deplor- 
able ſituation. In the midſt of ſuch extreme danger, 
and ſo bloody an execution, rendered ſtill more terri- 
ble by the horrid appearance and, demeanour of the 
principal actors. they recollected themſelves fo far as 
to recover an advantageous ground, which enabled 
them after to maintaina ſort of running fight, by which 
about one third of their number was preſerved. 
Ihe loſs was ſuppoſed to be on their fide about 400 
killed, and half that number priſoners. It was 
thought of the greaterconſequence, as almoſt all thoſe 
who were conſidered as the principal leaders and in- 


ſtroyed. The triumph and exultation were accord- 
ingly great, and all oppoſition from the militia in that 


ſtance of old neighbourhood and perſonal knowledge | 
between many of the parties in the preſent rage and | 
animoſity of faction, could by no mean, be favourabie | 
to the extenſion of mercy ; even ſuppoſing that it might 
have been otherwiſe practiſed with pradence and ſafe- 
ty, at a time when the power of the Indians was ra- 
ther prevalent, and that their rage was implacable. 
For according to their computation and ideas of loſs, 
the ſavages had purchaſed this victory exceedingly 
dear, 33 of their number having been flain, and 29 
wounded, among whom were ſeveral of their principal 
leaders, and of their diſtinguiſhed and favourite war- 
riors. This loſs accordingly rendered them ſo diſcon- 
tented, intractable, and ferocious, that the ſervice was 
greatly affected by their ill diſpoſition. The unhappy 
priſoners were however its firſt objects; moſt of whom 
Tr they 
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they inhumanly butchered in cold blood. The New 
Yorkers, rangers, and other troops, were not with - 

out loſs in this action. 
On the day, and probably during the time 80 this 
- engagement, the garriſon, having reclved intelligence 
of the approach of their friends, ende avoured to 
make a' diverſion in their favour, by a vigourous and 
| well conducted fally, under the direction of Colonel 
Willet, their ſeeond in command. Willet conducted 
his buſineſs with ability and ſpirit. He did eonſidera- 
ble miſchief in the camp, brought off ſome trophies 
no inconſiderable ſpoil, fome of which conſiſted of 
articles that were greatly wanted, a few priſoners, and 
returned with little or no loſs. He afterwards under- 
took, in' company with another officer, a much more 
perilous expedition, They paſſed by night through 
the beſiegers works, and in contempt of the danger 
and cruelty of the ſavages, made their way for 50 
miles through pathleſs woods, and unexplored moraſ- 
ſes, in order to raife the country and bring relief to 
the fort. Such an action demands the praiſe even 

of an enemy. 

Colonel St. Leger left no means untried to profit 
of his victory by intimidating the garriſon. He ſent 
verbal and written meſſages, ſtaring: their hopeleſs 
| ſituation, the utter deſtruction of their friends, the im- 
poofhbihq of their obtaining relief, as General Bur- 
goyne, after dc: 'oying every thing in his way, was 
now at Albany receiving the ſubmiſſion of all the ad- 
Joining counties, and by prodigioufly magnifying his 
oon force. He repreſented, that in this ſtate of 
_ things, if through an incorrigible obſtinacy, they 
mould continue a hopeleſs and fruitleſs defence, they 
- would; according to the practice of the moſt civilized 
i nations, 
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nations, be cut off from all conditions, and every hope 
of mercy. But he particularly dwelt upon the pains 
he had taken in ſoftening the rage of the Indians for 
their late loſs, and obtaining fron them ſecurity, that 
in caſe of an immediate ſurrender of the fort, every 
man of the garrifon ſhould be ſpared; whillt ou the 
other hand they declared with the molt bitter execra- 
tious, that if they met with any further reſiſtance, 
they would not only maffacre the garriſon, but that 
every man, woman, and child, in the Mohawk coun- 
try would neceſſarily, and however againſt his will, 

fall ſacriſices to the fury of the ſavages. This point 
he ſaid he preſſed entirely on the ſcore of humanity; 
he promiſed on his part, in caſe of an immediate ſur- 
render, every attention which a humane and genes 
Tous enemy could give. 

The Governor, Colonel Ganſeyort, behaved 
with great firmneſs. He replied, that he had been 
entruſted with the charge of that garriſon, by the U- 
nited States of America; chat he would defend the 
truſt committed to his care at every hazard, and to 
the utmoſt e xtremity; and that he neither thought 
himſelf accountable for, nor ſhould he at all concern 
himſelf about any conſequences that attended the diſ- 
charge of his duty. It was fhrewdly remarked in the 
fort, that half the pains would not have been taken to 
diſplay the force immediately without, or the ſucceſs 
at a diſtance, if they bore any proportion at all to the 
magnitude in which they were repreſented. 

The Britiſh commander was much difappointed in 
the ſtate of the fort. It was ftronger, in better con- 
dition, and much better defended than ne expected. 
After great labour in his approaches, he found his ar- 
tillery deficient, being ioſuſcient in weight to make 

any 
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any conſiderable impreſſion. The only remedy was 
to bring his approaches ſo near that they muſt take 
effect; which he ſet about with the greateſt diligence. 
In the mean time, the Indians continued ſullen and in- 
ti actable. Their late loſſes might have been cured 
by certain advantages; hut the misfortune was, they 
had yet got no plunder, and their proſpect of getting 
any ſeemed to grow every day fainter. It is the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of that people, toexhibir in cer. 
rain inſtances degrees of courage and perſeverence, 
which ſhock reaſon and credibility, and to betray in 
others the greateſt irreſolution and timidity; with a 
total want of that conſtaney which might enable them 
for any length of time ta ſtruggle with difficulty. 
Whilſt the commander was carrying on his opera. 
tions with the utmoſt induftry, the Indians received a 
flying report that Arnold was coming with a thouſand 
men to relieve the fort: The commander endeavours 
ed to hearten them, by promiſing to lead them him- 
ſelf, to bring all his beſt troops into action, and by car- 
Tying their leaders out to mark a field of bactle, and 
the flattery of conſulting them upon the intended plan 
of operation, Whilſt he was thus endeavouring to 
ſoothe their temper, and to reviye their flagging ſpi- 
Tits, other ſcouts arrived with intelligence, probably 
contrived in part by themſelves, which firſt doubled, 
and afterwards trebled the number of the enemy, 
with the comfortable addition, that Burgoyne's army 
was entirely cut to pieces. The Colonel returned to 
the camp, and called a council of their chiefs, hoping 
that by the influence which Sir John Johnſon, and the 
ſuperintendants Claus and Butler had over them, they 
might ſtill be induced to make a ſtand. He was diſ- 
appointed, A part of the Indians decamped whil(t 
| the 
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the council was fitting, and the remainder threatened 
peremptorily ro abandon him, if he did not immedi- 
ately retreat. | | 
Auguſt 22d. The retreat was of courſe precipi- 
tate; or it was rather, in plain terms, a flight, attend. 
ed with diſagreeable circumſtances. The rents, with 
moſt of the artillery, ſtores, tell into the hands of the 
garriſon. It appears by the Colonel's own account 
that he was apprehenſive of danger from the fury of 
his ſavage allies, as he could from the reſentment of 
his declared American enemies. It alſo appears from 
the ſame authority, that the Meſſaſages, a nation of 
ſavages to the welt, plundered ſeveral of the boats be- 
longing to the army. By the American accounts, 
which are in part confirmed by others, it is ſaid that 
they robbed the officers of their baggage, and of eve- 
ry other article to which they took any liking ; and 
the army in general of their proviſions. They alſo 
ſay, tliat at a few miles diſtance from the camp, they 
firſt ſtripped of their arms, and afterwards murdered 


with their own bayonets all thoſe Britiſh, German, 


and American ſoldiers, who from an inability to keep 
up, fear, or any other cauſe, were ſeparated from the 
main body. 
- Theſtate of the fact with reſpect to the intended re · 
lief of the fort is, that Arnold had advanced by the 
way of Half Moon up the Mohawk River 2000 men 
for that purpoſe ; and that for the greater expedition, 
he had quitted the main body, and arrived by forced 
marches lhrough the woods, with a detachment of goo. 
at the fort, on the 24th on the evening, two days af- 
ter the ſiege had been raiſed. So that upon the 
whole, the intractableneſs of the Indians, with their 
watchful apprehenſions of danger, probably ſaved 
them 
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them ſrom à chaſtiſement, which would not have 


been tenderly adminiſtered. 
Nothing could have been more untoward in a the | 
preſent ſituation bf affairs, than the unfortunate iſſue 


of this expedition. The Americans repreſented. this 
and the aſſair at Bennington as a. great and glorious 
victories. Nothing cuold-exceed their exulation and 
confidence. Ganſevort and Willer, with General 
Starke and Colonel Warner, who had commanded 
at Bennintgon, were ranked amengſt thoſe who, were 
conſidered as the ſaviours of thein country. The nor- 
thern militia began now to look high, and to forget 


all diſtinctions between themfciyes and regular troops. 


As this confidence, opinion, and pride increaſed, the 
apprehenſion of Gencral Burgoyne's army of courſe 
deelined, until it ſoon became to be talked of with in- 
difference aud contempt, and een its fortune to be 


publicly prognoſticated. In tlie mean time, General 


Gates, on whoſe: conduct and ability it appears the 
Americans had placed much reliance, arrived to take 
the command of the army; an event which gave a 

new ſpur to their exertion, and afforded an additional 
ſupport to their hopes. The arrivalof Gates enabled 


Arnold, who ſtill held the next place in every thing to 


the commander in chief, and between whom it ap- 
pears the moſt perfect harmony prevailed, to ſet out 
on that 3 to Fort Stanwix, which has deen 
juſt related. | | 

During chis time, General Burgoyne continued in 
his camp on the eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon's River, 
nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, where he uſed the moſt 
unremitting induſtry and perſeverence, in bringing 


ſtores and proviſions forward from Fort George. As 


a ſwell of the Water occaſioned by great rains had car- 
| rigd 
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ried away his bridge of rafts, he threw another, of 
boats, over the river at the fame place. Having at 
length by good management obtained and brought 
| forward about thirty days proviſion, with other ne- 
ceſſary ſtores, he took a re ſolution of paſſing the Hud. 


| ſon's River, with the army, which he accordingly car- 
1 ried into execution towards the middle of September, 
1 and encamped on the heights and in the plain of Sa- 
2 ratoga, the enemy being then in — neighbourhood 
'. of Still Water. 

t Though this meafure of paſſing fi Hudſon's river, 
3. has not only been a ſubject of much diſcuſſion at home 
e but alſo of parliamentary enquiry; yet as it {till lies 
ſa open, without any deciſion on its merits, and that the 
1. General's inſtructions are not publicly known, nor per- 
= haps all his motives thoroughly underſtood, we ſhall 
ol not preſume to form any opinion upon the queſtion. 
he It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that in his letter to the 
* American Miniſter he ſays, That he thinks it a duty 
2 of juſtice to take upon himſelf the meaſure of having 
nal paſſed the Hudſon's River, in order to force a paffage 
ied to Albany. And that he did not think himſelfauthor- 
to ized to call any men into council, when the peremp- 
ap- tory, tenor of his orders, and the ſeaſon of the year, 
Jut admitted of no alternative, He allo gives, in a ſub- 
dra ſequent part of the ſame letter, the following ſtate of 
1 his reaſoning, at a time when the army was in very 
d in critical and hazardous circumſtances. The expedi- 
ver, tion I commanded was evidently meant at firſt to be 
noſt bazarded. Circumſtances might requre it ſhould be 
ing devoted; a critical junction of Mr Gates's force with 
* Mr Waſhington might poſſibly decide the fate of the 
car- war; the failure of my junction with Sir Harry Clin - 
ried ton, or the loſs of my retreat to Canada, could only 


be 
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be a partial misfortune.” Whether bis retreat was 
-at this period quite practicable, even if his orders 
had not been to advance at all hazards, is uncertain. 
Such it ſeems were the principles of the General's 
conduct in ſome of the ſucceeding events. As the ar- 
my adranced along the river towards the enemy, they 
found the country very impracticable, being covered 
with thick woods, and a continual repair of bridges 
neceſſary. Being at length arrived in the front of 
the enemy, ſome woods only of no great extent inter- 
vening, the General pũt himſelf at the head of the 
Britiſhline which compoſed the right wing. —— Tha: 
wing was covered by General | and Colonel 
Breyman, with the-grenadiers, and light infantry of 
the army, who: kept along ſome high grounds which 
commanded its right flank, being themſelves covered 
by the Indians, provineials, and Canadians, in the front 
and flanks. The left wing and artillery under the 
Majors General Philips and Reideſel, kept along the 
great road and meadows by the river fide. 
Ihe enemy, being incapable from the nature of the 
country of perceiving the different combinations of the 
march, iſſued from their camp in great force, with a 
deſign of turning the right wing, and taking the Pri. 
riſh line on the flank. Being unexpettedly checked 
in this deſign, by the ſtrong poſition of General Fra- 
zer, they immediately countermarched, and the ſame 
particularity of country which had occaſioned their 
.miſtake, now operating as effectually to prevent the 
diſcovery, and conſequently the taking any advantage 
of their ſubſequent movement, they dircQing their 
principal effort to the left of the ſame, wing. ; 
The Britiſh troops were not a little ſurprized at the 
boldneſs with which they began the attack, and the 
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vigour and obſtinacy with which it was ſuſtajned, from 
three o' clock in the afternoon till after ſunſet. Ar- 
nold led on the enemy, and ſought danger with an ea - 
gerneſs, and intre pedity which though much in his 
character was at no time more e eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed. The enemy were, however, eominually ſupplied 
with: freſh troops, whilſt che. weight oſ the action lay 
principally for a eng time upon the aeth, the 21ſt, 
and 62d. regiments. It will be needleſa to ſay, that 
they beha ved with their uſual firmneſs aud gallantry, 
. though. it may not be totolly ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that he greater part of theſe three regiments, were 

engaged ſor near four hours without intermiſſion. 
Moſt of the other corps of the army, bore alſo good 
ſhare in the bußineſs of the day. The 24th. i regiment, 
Which belonged to Prazer's brigade, it the grena- 
diers and a part of the light infantry, were for ſome 
time brought! into action, and charged wWuh their uſu - 
al ſpirit. and bravery: Brey man's riflemen and ſome 
otheg parts of his corps, alſo did good ſervice; but 

theſe troops guy added partially and occaſionally; us 
the heights on which they had been originally poſt- 
ed, were of tuo great Wporiantalo be rorally evach- 

2 d. an 
ls or General Philips upon firſt — the belag 
made his way.) with Major Williams and a part of the 

artillery, through; a very difficult part of the wood, 

and from that time rendered moſt eflential ſer rice. 
It ſeems as if in one inſtance his Preſence of mind had 
nearly ſaved the army, when, in the moſt critical point 
of ti time, he reſtored the action by leading up ther2oth 
regiment, the enemy having then a great Auperi- 
ority of fire. Though every part of the artillery 
performed almoſt wonders, the braye Captain Jones 
| Uu (who 
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(who was unfortunately, though gloriouſly, killed) 


with his brigade, were particularly diſtinguiſhed. 


| M General Reidefel alſo exerted himſelf co bring 
a part of the left wing, and arrived in time to 
charge the enemy with bravery and effect. Juſt as 
the light cloſed, the enemy retired ; and left the roy- 
al army maſters of the field of battle. The dark. 
neſs 3 prevented purſuit and prifoners. 
— .Upomthe whole the royal army gained nothing but 
| honour dy this arduous ſtruggle and hard-fought bat- 
tle. They had now grappled with ſuch an enemy as 
they had never before encountred in America; and 
fach as they were tos apt to imagine it could not pro- 
duce. The fanermg ideas that the Americans could 
only fight under the covert of walls, hedges, or en- 
trenchments, and were incapable of fuſtaininga fair and 
open conflict in the ſield were now at an end. This 
opinion had alfo been in ſome meaſure fhaken in the 
Four. Here they mer with a foe who feemed as ca- 
ger for action, 2s careleſs of danger, and as indiſfer- 
ent with reſpet to ground or cover as themſelves ;— 
and after a hard and cloſe conteſt of four hours, hand 
to hand, when darkneſs put an end to the engage - 
ment, the royal forces but barely kept the field, and 
the Americans oaly returned to the camp. 

We loſt many brave men in this action, and it was 
not much matter of comfort char the Americans had 
Joſt a great number. The army lay all night on their 
arms in the field of battle, and in the morning took a 
poſnion nearly within cannon ſhot of the enemy's 
camp, fortifying their right wing, and extending their 

Jeſt ſo as to cover thoſe meadows through which the 
river runs, and where their batteaux and hefpitals 
vere A The 47th regiment, with that _ 
au, 
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Hanau, and a corps of provincials, were eneamped in 
the meadows as an additional ſecurity, The enemy's 
right was incapable of approach, and their left was 
too ſtrongly fortified to be inſulted, 
The zeal and alacrity of the Indians began fk 
this time to flacken. I hough the General com- 
plains in his diſpatches of the ill effects of their de- 
ſertion, he does not ſpecify the particular time of 
their abandoning the army. This cloſe and :danger- 
ous ſervice was by no means ſuited to their diſpoſition, 
and the proſpect of plunder was narrowed to no- 
thing. Fidelity and honour were principles for which 
they had no terms, and of which they could frame 
no ideas. Some letters had lately paſſed between 
Gates and General Burgoyne, in which bitter re- 
proaches relative to the barbarities committed by the 
ſavages were thrown out by the one, and thoſe charg- 
es were in general denied, and in part palliated by 
the other. The ſavages likewiſe received ſome 
check on account of the murder of Miſs M Crea. 
Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, they deſerted 
the army in the ſeaſon of its dauger and diſtreſe, whe 
their aid would have been molt particularly uſeful, 

and afforded a ſecond inſtance within a ſhort time; of 
the little reliance. that could be placed on ſuch aux - 


iliaries. a 
A great dad alſo prevailed amongſt che Cana- 


dians and Britiſh proyincials, nor does it ſeem as if the 
fidelity or ſervices of . thoſe who remained, were 
much depended on or eſteemed. General Burgoyne 
had from the beginning, nor did it entirely forſake 
him at this time, a firm hope of being powerfully ſuc- 
cured if wanted, or at ally rate of bejag met and 
n at Albany by a ſtrong force from the army at 
New 
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New Vork. He'now received' with great difficulty 
a letter in cypher from Sir Harry Clinton, informing 
him of his intention to make a diverſion on the North 
River, by attacking the Fort Montgomery, and ſome 
other fortreſs which the rebels had erected in the 
Highlands, i in order to guard the paſſage up that ri- 
yer to Albany. Though this diverſion fell far ſhort 
of the aid which the General expected, he however 
hoped that it might afford eſſential ſervice by oblig- 
ing Gates to divide his army. He accordingly re- 
turued the meſſenger, and afterwards diſpatched two 
officers in diſguiſe, and other confidential perſons, 
all ſeparately and by different routes, to acquaint 
Clinton with his exact ſtate, ſituation, and condition; 
to preſs him urgently ro the immediate proſecution 
of his deſign; and to inform him that he was enabled 
in point of proviſion, and fixed in his determination, 
to hold his preſent poſition, in the hope of favour. 
able events; until the 12th of the following month. 

In the mean time every means were uſed for forti- 

fying the camp, and ſtrong redoubrs were erected for 
the protection of the magazines and hoſpitals, not on- 
y to guard againſt any ſudden attacks, but for their 
ſecarity in any future movement which the army 
might make in order to turn the enemy's flank; The 
ſtricteſt watch on the motions of the enemy, and at- 
tention on every quarter to their own ſecurity, be- 
came every day more indiſpenſible, as Gates's army 
was continually increafing in force by the acceſſion of 
freſh bodies of the militia. 

The ſpirit of exertion and enterprize which was 
now raifed in the New Egpland provinces, was be- 
come too general, and roo much animated by ſucceſ:, 

jo be eaſily withſtood at once in all the different points 


of 
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of its direction. Whilſt General Burgoyne was ful. 
ly engaged with Gates and Arnold, and found him- 
falk immediately involved in eircumſtauces ſufficiently 


perplexing, all his difficulties were increaſed, and his 


ſituation was rendered much more critical A,” preca- 
rious, by an unexpected enterprize of the militia from 
the other parts of New Hampſhire and the head of 
the Connecticut, totally to cut of all means of &m; 
munication with Canada, by recovering the forts of 
Ticonderago and Mount Independence, aad becom- 
ing again maſters, at leaſt, of Lake George. 

The expedition was under the direction of Gene · 
ral Lincoln, and the immediate execution was com- 
mitted to the Colonels Brown, Johnflon, and Wood- 

bnry, with detachments of about 5co men each. 
They conducted their operations with ſuch ſecrecy 
and addrefs, that they eſſectually ſurprized all the out- 
poſts between the landing place at the north end of 
Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs of Ticon- 
derago. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the French 
lines, and a block-houſe, with 200 batteaux, ankrm- 
ed ſloop, and ſeveral gun-boats, were almoſt inſtantly 
taken. Four companies ot foot, with nearly an equal 
number of Canadians, and many of the officers and 
crews of the veſſels were made priſoners; whilſt they 
afforded liberty for a number of their own people, who 
were confined in ſome of the works they had raken, 
and after repeated ſummons to Brigadier Powel who 
commanded, and who gallantly rejected all their pro- 
poſals, they for four days made reiterated attacks 
upon the works at Ticonderago, and Mount Indepen- 
dence ; until finding they were repulſed in every af- 
fault, and totally unequal to the aw; they at length 
abandoned the deſigu, 5 TEES 
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Is the beginning of October, Genera! Burgoyne 
"þ0ugit i it expedient, from the uncertainty of his fitu. 
Aion, to leſſen the ſoldiers ratios of proviſions ; 2 
/ meaſure, which however diſagreeable to an army, 
was naw ſubmitted to with a chearfulneſs which me- 
rited the higheſt regards, and did the greateſt honors 
to the troops. Things continued in this ſtate until 
the zth of October, when there being no appearance 
or intelligence of the expected co · operations, and the 
time limited for the ſtay of the army in the preſent 
camp within four or five days of being expired, it was 
judged 5 adviſeable to make a movement to the ene · 
my's left, not only to diſcover whether there were 
any poſſible means of forcing a. paſſage, ſhould it be 
judged neceſſary to advance, or of diſlodging them 
for the convenience of the retreat, but alſo to cover 
a forage of the army, which was exceedingly diſtreſ- 
ſed by the preſent ſcarcity. N | 
A detachment of 1500, regular troops, with two 
twelve pounders, two howitzers, and ſix fix-pouaders, , 
were. ordered to move, being commanded by the j 
General in perſon, who was ſeconded by thoſe ex- 1 
2 

t 


cellent officers, the Majors General Philips and Reide. 
ſel, with Brigadier · General Frazer. No equal num. 
ber of men was ever better commanded, and it 


would have been difficult indeed to have maiched the p 
men with any equal number. — Ihe guard of the 2 
camp upon the high grounds was committed to the b 
Brigadiers General Hamilton and Speight ; that of fc 
the redoubis and the plain near the river, to Briga - 1 


dier Goll. The force of the enemy immediately in 
the front of the lines, was fo much ſuperior, that it 
was not thought ſafe to augment the detachment be- 


yond the number we hare ſtated. - . 
The 
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The troops were formed within three quarters of 
a mile of the enemy*s left, and the irregulars were 


puſhed on through byeways to appear as a check on 
their rear. But the further intended operations of 


a the detachment were prevented, by a very ſudden 
; and moſt rapid attack of rhe enemy upon the Britiſh 
| grenadiers, Who were poſted to ſupport” the left 
wing of the line. © Major Ackland, at the head of 
: the grenadters, ſuſtained this fierce attack with great 
t reſolution; but the numbers of the enemy enabling 
7 them, in a few-minutes, ro extend the atrack along 
. the whole front of the Germans, who were poſted 
c immediately on the right of the grenadiers, it became 
e impracticable to move any part of that body, ſor the 
n purpoſe of forming a ſecond line to ſupport the flank, 
Jy where the great weight of the fire ſtul fell. 
. The right was ſtill unengaged; but it was ſoon per- 
; ecived that the enemy were marching a ſtrong body 
70 round their flank, in order to cut off their retreat. 
8, To oppoſe this bold and dangerons arten pt, the light 
ne infancy,” with à part of the 24th regiment, which 
*. were joined with them at that poſt, were hrown into 
e. a ſecond line, in order to recover the retreat of the 
Ne troops into camp. | tes | 
it W hilſt this motion was yet in proceſs, the enemy 
he puſhed a freſh and ſtrong reinfoement to decide the 
he action on the left, whieh being totally overpowered 
he by ſo great a ſaperioricy, was compelled by dint of 
of force to give way; upon Which, the light infantry 
ga- and 24th regiment, were obliged, by a very quick 
in morement, to endeayour to fave that wing ſrom being 
t it totally ruined lt was in this movement, that the 


pe brave Brigadier General Frazer was mortally wound. 
ed. An officer whoſe laſs wauld have been general 
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ly felt, and his place with difficulty ne in giedrps 
of the molt accompliſhes officers. 

The ſituation of the detachment was now 0 
ingly critical; but the danger to which the lines were 
expoſed were ſtill more alarming and ſerious. Philips 
and Reideſel were ordered to cover the retreat, and 
thoſe troops which were neareſt, or molt diſengaged, 
returned as faſt as they could for their deſence 
The troops in general retreated in good order, tho” 
very hard preſſed. They were obliged to abandon 
ſix pieces of cannon; the horſes not only being de · 
ſtroyed, but mglt of the brave artillery-men, who had 
as uſual, under the couduct of Major Williams; diſ. 
played the utmoſt ſleill and ability in their profeſſion, 

along with the moſt undaunted e being ei- 
ther killed or dapgeroully wounded: . 
lIbe enemy purſued their ſucceſs wick great eager- 
neſs. The troops had ſcarce entered the camp, when 
the Americans ſtormed it in different parts with un- 
common fterceneſs; ruſhing to the lines through a ſe- 
vere fire of grape ſhot and ſmall arms, with the utmoſt 
fury. Arnold led on the attack with his uſual impe- 
.tuoſity, againſt a part of his entrenchments into which 
the light infantry under Lord Balcarres, with a part 
of che. line, had thrown themſelves by order. He 
there met with a bie and ob(tinate 8 The 
actihn continued very warm for ſomg time, each ſide 
ö (ſeeming to vie with the other in ardour and perſever- it 


Lance 1 10 this critical moment of glory and danger, 
d 


* Arn as griexouſly wounded, juſt as he was for- m. 
Gag his way into, or had already entered the works. A 
This could not fail to damp his party, who aſter long 9 


and repeated efforts were finally repulſed, 
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Affairs were not ſo fortunate in another quarter.— 


Colonel Breyman, who commanded the German re- 


ſerve, being killed, the entrenchment defended by that 
corps were carried {word in hand, and tifey were to- 
tally routed wich the loſs of their baggage, tents, and 
artillery. This misfortune was not retrieved, altho” 
orders for the recovery of the poſt were diſpatched 
by the General; and his relation of the tianſaction 
ſeems to imply ſome blame to thoſe who failed in the 
execution. By this means the enemy gained a dan- 
gerous opening on our right and rear. The night on- 
ly put an end to the engagement. 

It would ſeem that nothing could now exceed the 
diſtreſs and calamity of the army. They bore it with 


that excellency of temper, and that unconquerable 


firmneſs and reſolution, which are natural to, and were 
worthy of Britiſh ſoldiers. It was eyidently impoſ- 
ſible to continue in their preſent ſituation, without 
ſubmicting to a certainty of deſtruction on the enſuing 
day. A total change of poſition was accordingly un- 
dertaken, and as it ſeems to have been conceived with 
great judgment was carried into execution during 
the night, with a degree of coolneſs, ſilence, order, 
and intrepidity, which has ſeldom been equalled, and 
will certainly never be exceeded. Ir was not the 
movement of a wing or a part, it was a general remgye 
of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, from 
its late ground to the heights above the hoſpital ;— 
thus, by an entire change of front, to reduce the ene- 
my to a neceſſity of forming an entire new diſpoſition: 
All this was accompliſhed in the darkneſs, and under 
the doubt and apprehenſion of ſuch a night, ſo fatally 
uſhered in, and accompanied throughout with circum» 
ances of ſuch uncommon peril, as were ſufficient to 

X x diſturb 
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diſturb the beſt formed mind, and to ſhake the firmeſt 
reſolution, without loſs, and what was ſtill more, with- 
out diſorder,” . 
Many brave men fell on this unfortunate day. The 
officers ſuffered exceedingly. Several who had been 
grieyouſly, wounded in the late action, and who diſ- 
dained an abſence from any danger in which their fel- 
lows were involved, were again wounded in chis.— 
Among thoſe of greater note, or who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by higher rank, who fell, beſides General 
Frazer and Colonel Breyman, whom we have men- 
tioned, Sir James Clarke aid de camp to Gen. Bur- 
goyne, was mortally wounded and taken priſoner 
Major Williaws of the artillery, and Major Ackland 
of rhe grenadiers,. were allo taken, the latter being 
wounded.. Upon the whole, the liſts of killed and 
wounded, though avowedly imperfe&, and not inclu- 
ding the Germans, were long and melancholy. 
On the next day, the army, being ſenſible nothing 
leſs than a ſucceſsful and decifive action could extricate 
them from their preſent difliculties, continued without 
effect, during its courfe, to offer battle repeatedly 
in their new poſition, to the enemy. They were pre- 
paring with great coolneſs, the carrying of meaſures 
into Exccution, which were leſs dangerous, though 
not leſs effectual, than the attack of a brave and deſ- 
perate enemy, in ſtrong and fortified ground. A con- 
tinued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes were, however, carried 
on, and theſe did not paſs without loſs on both ſides. 
In the mean time, the Britiſh general diſcovered, 
that the enemy had puſhed a ſtrong body forward to 
turn his right, which if effected, he would have been 
completely encloſed on every ſide, Nothing was left 
tg prevent this fatal conſequence, but an immediate 
| retreat 
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retreat to Saratoga. The army accordingly began to 
move at nine o'clock at night; and though the move 
ment was Within muſket ſhot of the enemy, and the 
army encumbered in the retreat with all its baggage, it 
was made without loſs. A heavy rain which fell that 
night, and continued on the enſuing day, though it 
impeded the progreſs ot the army, and increaſed the 
difficulties of the march, ſerved at theſame time to re- 
tard, and in a great meaſure to prevent the purſuit of 
the enemy. In this unhappy neceſſity, the hoſpital 
with the ſick and wounded, was of courſe, and muft 
have been inevitably abandoned. In this inſtance. as 
well as in every-other which occurred in the courſe 
of theſe tranſactions, General Gates behaved with an 
attention and humanity, to all thoſe whom the for- 
tune of war had thrown into his hands, which does 
honour to his character. 

On the ſide of the Americans. the loſs in killed 
and wounded was great; and it is ſuppoſed exceeded 
that of the Britiſh. They, however, loſt no officer 
of note; but the Generals Lincoln and Arnold were 
doth dangerouſly wounded. 

From the impediments in the march which we have 
mentioned, the army did not paſs the fords of the 
Fiſh Kill Creek, which lies a little to the northward 
of Saratoga, until the 1oth in the morning. They 
found a body of the enemy already arrived, and 
throwing up entrenchments on the heights before 
them, who retired at their approach over a ford of the 
Hudſon's river, and there joined a greater force, 
which was ſtationed to prevent the paſſage of the 
army.— No hope now remained bur 
that of effecting a retreat, at leaſt as far as Fort 
George, on the way to Canada, For this purpoſe, 


% ! HUSTORY or A. D771 
a detachment of artificers under a ſtrong efcoft, was 


ſent forward to repair the bridges, and open the road 
to Fort Edward. But they were not long departed 


from the camp, when the ſudden appearance of the 
enemy in great force, on the .oppoſite heights, with 
their apparent preparation to pats the Fiſh Kill, and 
bring on an immediate engagement, rendered it ne- 
ceſſary to recal the 47th regiment, and Frazer's 
markſmen, who, with Mackey's provincials, com- 
poſed the eſcort. The workmen had only commenced 
the repair of the firit bridge, when they were aban- 
doned by their provincial guard, who ran away, and 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, only upon a very 
Night attack of an inconſiderable party ot the enemy. 
All che force of diſcipline, and all the ſtubbornneſs 
derived from its moſt confirmed habits, were now ne- 
ceſſary io ſupport even the appearance of reſolution. 

The farther ſhore of the Hudſon's river, was now 
lined with detachments of the enemy, and the bat- 


teaux loaded with proviſions and neceſſaries, which 


had attended the motions of the army up the river, 
ſince its departure from the neighbourhood of Still 
Water, were expoſed, notwithſtanding any protection 
which could poſlibly be afforded, to the continual 
fire and attacks of theſe detachments. Many boats 
were taken, ſome retaken, and a number of men loſt 
in the ſkirmiſhes, upon theſe occaſions. At length 
it was found that the proviſions could only be pre- 
ſerved by landing and bringing them up the hill to the 
camp; a labour which was accompliſhed under a hea- 
vy fire with difficulty and loſs. _ 
In theſe deplorable circumſtances, -councils of war 
were held, to conſider of the poſſibility of a further 


retreat. The only meaſure that carried even the ap- 


pearance 
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pearance of practicability, hard, difficult, and dange- 
rous as it was, was by a night march to gain Fort Ed- 
ward, the troops carrying their proviſions upon their 
backs. The impoſſibility of repairing the roads aud 
bridges, and of conveying in their preſent ſituation the 
artillery and carriages, were too evident to admit of a 
queſtion. It was propoſed to force the fords at or 
near Fort Edward. g 

Whilſt preparations were making ſor carrying this 
forlorn aud deſperate reſolve into execution, intelli- 
gence was received, that the enemy had already with 
great foreſight, provided for every poſhble meaſure, 
that could be adopted for an eſcape, and that this final 
reſort was accordingly cut off. Beſides, being ſtrong- 
ly entrenched oppoſite to the fords which it was in- 
rended to paſs, they had a ſtrong camp, and provided 
wich artiilery, on the high and riſing grounds, be- 
wween Fort Edward and Fort George; whilſt their 
parties were every where ſpread along the oppoſite 
ſhore of the river, to watch or intercept the motions 
of the army, and on their own, the enemy's poſts were 
lo cloſe, that they could ſcarcely make the ſmalleſt 
movement without diſcovery, 

Nothing could be more deplorably calamitous, than 
the itate and ſituation of the army. Worn down by 
a ſeries of hard toil, inceſſant efforts, and ſtubborn ac- 
tion; abandoned in their utmolt neceſſity and diftrefs 
by the Indians; weakened by ihe deſertion, or difap- 
pointed and diſcouraged by the timidity and inef- 
hcacy of the Canadians and Provincials; and the re- 
gular troops reduced by repeated and heavy loſſes, of 
many of their beſt men and moſt diſtiyguiſhed officers, 
to the number of. only 43,500 effective fighting men; 
ot whom not quite 2,000 were Britiſh. In theſe cir- 
| cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, and this ſtate of weakneſs, withont a poſ- 
ſibility of retreat, and their proviſion juſt exhauſted, 
they were inveſted by an army of tour times their 
own number, whoſe poſition extended three parts in 
Four of a circle round them; who refuſed to fight 
from a knowledge of their 3 and who from 
the nature of the ground could not be attacked in any 
part. 

In this helpleſs condition, obliged to lie conſtantly 
on their arms, whilſt a continued cannonade prevaded 
all the camp, and even rifle and grape ſhot fell in every 
part of the lines, tlie Britiſh troops retained their con- 
ſtancy, temper, and fortitude, in a wonderful and al- 
moſt unparalleled manner. As true courage ſubmits 
with great difficulty to deſpair, they ſtill flattered them- 
ſelves with the hope of ſuccour from their friends on 
the New York ſide, or, perhaps with not leis fervent 
wiſhes, of an attack from the enemy; thereby to quit 
all ſcores at once, and either to have an opportunity 
of dying gallantly, or extricating themſelves with hon- 
our. In the mean time, the enemy's force was Cons 
tinually increaſed by the pouring in of the militia from 
all parrs, who were all eager to partake of the glory, 
the ſpoil, or the pleaſure of beholding the degradation 
of thoſe whom they had ſo long dreaded, and whom 
they unhappily conſidered as their moſt implacable 
enemies. 

At length, no ſuccour appearing, no rational 
ground ot hope of any kind remaining, an exact ac- 
count of the proviſions was taken oa the evening of 
the 13th of October, when it was found that the 
whole ſtock in hand, would afford no more than three 
days bare ſubſiſtence for the army. A council was 


el called; and the General thinking , 
right 
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right and juſt, in a matter ſo momentous to individu- 
als, as well as the whole, to obtain the general opi- 
nion and ſuffrage of the army, fo far as it could with 
propriety be collected, invited, beſides the generals 
and field officers, all the captains commanding corps 


or diviſions, to aſſiſt at the council. The reſult was, 
an unanimous determination to open a treaty and en- 


ter into a convention with General Gates. 

Gen. Gates ſhewed no marks of arrogance, nor 
betrayed any ſigns of being carried away by the pre- 
ſent extraordinary torrent of ſucceſs. The terms 
were moderate, conſidering the ruined ſtate and irre- 
trievable circumſtances of the army; and that it was 
already in effect at the enemy's mercy, being equally 
incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, and of making 
its way to a better ſituation. The principal difficulty 
related to a point of military honour, in which the 


Britiſh generals and troops were peremptory, and 


Gates far from being (tiff. 

The principal articles of the convention, excluſive 
of thoſe which related to the proviſion and accommo- 
dation of the army, in its way to Boſton, and during 
its ſtay at that place, were, That the army ſhould 
march out of the camp with all the honours of war, 
and its camp artillery, to a fixed place where they were 
to depoſit their arms: to beallowed a free embarkation 
and paſſage to Europe from Boſton, upon condition 
of their not ferving again in America, during the 
preſent war; the army not to be ſeparared, particu- 
larly the men from the officers ; roll calling and other 
duties of regularity to be admitted ; the officers to be 
admitted on parole, and to wear their fide arms; all 
private property to be ſacred, and the public deli- 
vered upon honour ; no baggage to be ſearched or 

moleſted; 


* 
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moleſted; all perſons of whatever country, apper- 
taining to, or following the camp, to be fully com- 
prehended in the terms of capitulation; and the Ca- 
nadians to be returned io their own country, liable to 
its conditions. _ » 

General Gates fulfilled all the conditions, ſo far as 


| he was, or ſhould be concerned in them, with the ut- 
| moſt punctuality and honour. His humanity and po- 
liteneſs, in every part of this buſigeſs, have been much 
celebrated; without a ſingle detraction, ſo far as has yet 
been heard; trom the moſt unfavourable accounts that 
have been given of his conduct. This was the more 
praiſe worthy, as fome late, as well as former circum- 

4 lances, had highly enraged the American militia; the 
army in its laſt movements, whether from military 
neceſſity, or the vexation and ill. temper incident to 

theirſituation, or the joint operation of both, having 
| burnt and deſtroyed many houſes, and ſome of them 
| buildings of great value. The extraordinary and ſe- 


| 
| _ yere execution which now took place upon the North | 
| River, would alſo have afforded roo much colour for , 
| 2 different mode of conduct. It is even ſaid, and we 
| do not find it has been contradicted. that this general , 
| paid ſo nice an attention to che Britiſh military honour, b 
1 and to the character and tzelings of thoſe brave troops t 
| who now experienced ſo deplorable a reverſe of for- . 
4 tune, that he kept his army cloſe within their lines, 4 
| and did not ſaffer an American ſoldier to be a witnefs tt 
| tothe degrading ſpectacle of piling their arms, cc 
| The Americans ſtate the whole number who laid — 
| down their arms, including Canadians, provincials, th 
| yolunteers regulars, and irregulars, of all forts, at ny 
752 men. In this number is undoubtedly included, * 
though not ſpecified, all che artiſicers, labourers, and th 

= - | followers, 


followers of the camp. They alſo ſtate the number 
of ſick and wounded left in the hoſpitals at the retreat 
trom the camp near Still Water, to 528 men, aud 
the Joſs beſides in the army, in killed, wounded, ta- 
ken, or deſerted, from the 6th of July downwards, 
to 2,933; the total amount of theſe numbers being 
9.213 men. By another account, the number is car- 
ried above ten thouſand. They alſo got a fine train 
of artillery, amounting to 35. pieces of different forts 
and ſizes. 
During theſe unfortunate tranſactions, 1 
General Sir Henry Clinton, conducted his expedition 
up the North river with great ſucceſs. He had em- 
barked about 3000 men for tha: ſervice, accompani- 
ed by a ſuitable nava: force, conſiſting of thips of war, 
armed gallies, and ſmaller veſſels, under the conduct 
of Commodore Hotham. Their firſt object was the 
reduction of the forts Montgomery and Clinton, which 
tho? of conſiderable ſtrength, being at that time in a 
very unguarded ſlate, it was determined to attempt by 
a coup de main. They were ſituated on either fide 
of a creek, which deſcended from the mountaing-to 
the North river, and their communication preſerved 
by a bridge. Several neceflary motions being made 
to malk the real deſign, the troops were landed in 
two diviſions, at ſuch a diſtance from their object, as 
occaſioned a conſiderable and difficult march through 
the mountains; which was however calculated and 
conducted with ſuch preciſion, that the two detach- 
ments arrived on the oppoſite fides of the creek, and 
their ſeperate attack on the forts. at nearly the fame 
time. The ſurprize and terror of the garriſons was 
increaſed by the appearance of the ſhips of war, and 


the arrival and near fire of the gallies, which approach- 
Yy ed 
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fine new frigates, and to fome other veſſels, which 


"naval force, precipiately ſet on fire and abandoned, — 
General Tryon alſo, at the head of a detachment, de- 


With ammunition, and proviſions, were alfo taken. A 


attention were drawn away to the northward, and 


number, but ſome diſtinguiſhed and much lamented 
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ed ſocloſe as to ſtrike the walls with their oars. The 
aflault on both ſides of the creek was exceedingly vi- 
gorons, and the impetuoſity of the troops ſo great, 
that notwithſtanding a very conſiderable defence, 
both che forts were carried by ſtorm. As the ſoldiers 
were much irritated, as well by the fatigue they had 
undergone, and the oppoſition they met, as by the 
loſs of ſome brave and favourite officers, the flaugh- 
ter of the enemy was confiderible. 
VU pon the lofs of the forts, the rebels ſet fire to two 


with their artillery aud ſtores were all conſumed, — 
Another fort called Conſtitution, was in a day or two 
after, upon the approach of the' combined land and 


ſtroyed a new and thriving fettlement called Conti- 
nental Village, which contained barracks for 1500 
men, with conſiderable ſtores. The artillery taken 
In the three forts, amounted to 67 pieces of different 
ſizes. A large quamity of artillery and other ſtores, 


large boom and chain, the makihg of which was ſup- 

oled to have coſt 70,000). and the conſtruction of 
which was conſidered as an extraordinary proof of 
Ametican labour, induſtry, and ſkill, was in part de- 
ſtroyed, and in part carried away. 

Upon the whole, the American loſs in value, was 
probably greater than upon any other occaſion ſince 
the commencement of the war. Their ſtrength and 


other things muſt have been neglected, whilſt they 


applied both to the principal object. 
Our loſs in killed and wounded was not great as to 


officers 
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' officers fell. Of theſe, beſides Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell, who commanded the attack on Fort Mont- 
gomery, Major Sill, was from the general eſteem he 
had acquired through his many excellent qualities, 
univerſally regretted. Major Grant of the New 
York volunteers, and Count Graboufki, a Poliſh no- 
bleman, and aid de eamp to General Clinton, were 
alſo ſlain in the aſſault on theſe torts. 

The expedition did not end with this ſucceſs, Sir 
James Wallace, with a flying ſquadron of light fri- 
gates, and General Vaughan, with a conſiderable 
detachment of troops, continued, for ſeveral days, 

their excurſion up the river, carrying terror and de- 
ſtruction wherever they went. At the very time that 
General Burgoyne was receiving the moſt favourable 
conditions for himfelfand a ruined army, the fine vil- 
lage or town of Eſopus, at no very great diſtance, 
was reduced to aſhes, and not a houſe left ſtandin 
The extraordinary devaſtation which attended cnc 
part of this expedition, of the neceſſity of which we 
are not judges, was productive of a pathetic, but ſe⸗ 
yere letter, from General Gates, then in the heigbt 
of victory, to General Vaughan, 

On the approach of Gates, the troops and veſſels 
retired to New York, baying diſmantled the forts, 
and for a time at leaſt, having left the river defence- 
leſs. But that enterprize, though conducted with 
conducted with ſpirit and ability, was of little moment 
in the general account. | 
Such was the unfortunate iſſue of the northern cam- 
paign ; the eyent of an expedition which was under- 
taken with the moſt confident hopes, and for ſome 
time purſued with very flattering appearances of ſac- 
eels. It was . the principal means for the im- 
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mediate reduQion of the colonies ; but it has only 
ſerved, in conjunction with other operations, which 
in the firſt inſtance have ſucceeded better, to demon- 
ſtrate the difficulties attending the ſubjugation of a 
numerous people at a great diſtance, in an extenſive 
country marked with ſtrong lines, and abounding in 
ſtrong natural defences, it the reſources of war are 
not excecdingly deſicient, and that the ſpirit of the 
People i is in any degree proportioned to their ſitua- 
tion. It may now, whatever i ic was in the beginning, 
be a matter of Sap whether any ſuperiority of 
power, of wealth, and of diſcipline, will be found to 
over-balance ſuch difficulties. | 
It would not be eaſy at preſent, as many things 
5 neceſſary to be known have not yet been fully ex- 
plained, and improper, as the whole is ſtill a ſubject of 
public inveſtigation, to attempt forming any judgment 
upon the general plan or ſyſtem of this campaign.— 
The general conduct of the war this year has alrea- 
dy undergone much cenſure ; and undoubtedly, the 
ſending of the grand army ar cn a Giitance x0 the 
ſouthward, whilſt the inferior was left ſtruggling with 
eee difficulties in the north, when it would 
ſeem that their junction or co-operation, would have 
rendered them greatly ſuperior to any force which 
could have been poſſibly broughtto oppoſe their pro- 
greſs, ſeems, in this view of things, not to be eaſily 
accounted for. It is, however, a ſuhject, upon which 
no concluſive opinion can yet be formed. = 
To conclude this part of the hiſtory of the Ameri— 
can war it may neceſlary to obſerve, that the ſchemes 
that were deviſed fruſtrated themſelves. The appoint- 
ing of General Burgoyne in the place oſ Sir G. Carle- 
ton threw a dawp upon the progreſs of the war upon 


the 
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the lakes. This officer had the year before cerried 
all things ſucceſsfully with the greateſt judgment, aud 
humanity alſo; but all on a ſudden the management 
wa taken out of his hands, and an officer appoiared, 
who neither knew the country nor the genius of the 
people; who was indeed brave, but raſh aud adven- 
trous. Though Carleton contributed as much as he 
could, to the meaſure: of the campaign, yet he could 
not transfuſe his own prudence and ſagacity into ano- 
ther, nor direct the execution of ſuch diftic ulr adven- 
tures, when he was not preſent. The march was 
long and difficult, hazardous in every itep aud a 
ſingle ſtep was tatal; great caution was required, and 
it required the abilities of Sir Guy Carleton, to have 
directed the ſootſteps of ſuch an army through ſuch a 
wilderneſs, ſoreſts, and thickets. Of this officer 
General Wolfe gave the mo!i flutering teſtimony, by 
ſerting him on high above all rhe Britiſh officers then 
known to him. The changing of this officer in a great , 
meaſure fruſtrated theſueceſs ot the war upon the 'aices. 
Another thing which greatly cended to ruin the 
progreſs of General Burgoyne, was the proclamation 
which he publiſhed full of bombaſt rhreatenings of 
cruelty and flanghrer. It was this made all the coun» 
try arm at once in their own defence, when they 
heard their fate determined in ſuch a  peremptory 
manner. lad this gene ral contrived a ſcheme for his 
own ruin, he could not have done it more efte&ually 
than by thus warning the people what he intended 10 
do. It was this proclamation that rouzed the colo- 


niſts and made them all run o arms to defend their 


own lives and thoſe of their families, from the hands 
of ſavage Indians and more favage I|uropeans. The 
murder of Mrs M*Rae, though it was not immediate, 


ly, 
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ly krown, betame like a millſtone about the neck of 
the Britiſh affairs in that quarter ever ſince ; it both 
produced a damp upon the minds of the authors of 


_ - the murther, and kindled the keeneſt fire of reſent- 


ment in the breaſts of all the coloniſts, They now 
faw their fate, and endeavoured all that was in their 
power to prevent it; every man now became a ſoldier 
ready to revenge the blood of his friends upon their 


' murderers. General Burgoyne had not merely an 


army to combat, but a country of armed men, and 
could not move a foot but where he was ſure to meet 
an enemy, from the boy « of ſixteen to the grey hairs 


of ſixty. 
The detachments which he ſent were alſo badly 


arranged, and proper methods of communication were 


not obſerved, nor the way ſecured tor a retreat, in 
caſe of a bent he truſted to the valour and diſci- 
pline of his troops, which 1hough exceedingly good, 


could not perform impoſlibilities, as he found in expe- 


rience. He ſoon began to find that even the valour 
of his men was deſpiſed, and that they were aſſaulted 
and defeated, by men they had mocked, ridiculed, 
and laughed at. He was truly an object of pity on 
account of his diſtreſs, but on account of his folly 
an object of laughter. 

Jo conclude the hiſtory of this year, it may be ne- 
edllary to give the Reader an extract of the letters 
which.paſſed between General Burgoyne and General 
Gates, before the convention at Saratoga, as alſo the 


articles of conyention themſelves. . Lord Howe wrote 
from on board the Eagle, June 20, 1776 in this man- 


ner I cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters and 


parcels. which I have ſent you, to be carried, without 


aging. a word upon the ſudje 8 of the 1 injurious e extre- 
* 
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mities, in which our unhappy diſputes have engaged 
us. You will learn the nature of my miſſion from the 
official diſpatches which I have recommended to be 
forwarded by the ſame conveyance. Retaining all the 
earneſtneſs I ever expreſſed to fee our differences ac- 
commodated, I ſhall conceive if I meet with the diſ- 
poſition of the solonies, which I was once taught to 
expect, the moſt flattering hopes of proying ferviceable 
in the objects of the king's paternal ſolicitude, by pro- 
moting the eſtabliſhment of laſting fpeace and union 
with the colonies. But if the deep rooted prejudices 
of America, and the neceſſity of preventing her trade 
from paſſing into foreign channels, mult keep us ſtill 
a divided people, I ſhall from every private as well as 
public motive moſt heartily lament, that it is not the 
moment wherein thoſe great objects of my ambition 
are to be actained ; aud that I] am to be longer de- 
prived of an opportunity to aflure . you perfovally 
of the regard with which I am your ſincere and faith- 


* 


ful ſervant, HOWE. 
P. S. I was difappointed of the opportunity I ex- 
pected for fending this letter at the time it was dated, 


and have ever ſince been prevented by calms and con- 


trary winds, from getting here to inform Gen. Howe 
of the commiſſion with which I have the ſatisfaction 
to be charged, and of his being joined in it. Off 
Sandy Hook, July 12, Io Benjamin Franklin, Eſq; 


Philadelphia. 
Upon the thirteenth of July an anſwer to this lets, 
ter was ſent by Dr. Franklin to Lord Viſcount Howe 


in which there are ſeveral remarks which bad they 
been attended to, might have prevented the ſhedding 
of much innocent blood. IT he tenor of the letter fol. 


lows: 
1 received 
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I received ſafe, the letters your lordſhip ſo kindly 
forwarded to me, and beg you to accept my thanks, 
The official diſpatches to which you refer me, contain 
nothing more, than what we had feen in the act of 
parliament, viz. offering pardon upon ſubmiſſion, 
which ] was ſorry to find, as it muſt give your lordſhip 
pain, to be ſent fo far upon fo hopelefs a bufineſs. 
Directing pardon to the coloniſts, who are the very 
parties injured, expreſſes indeed, that opinion of our 
ignorance, baſeneſs, and infenſibility, which your un- 
informed and proud nation. has long been pleafed to 
entertain of us; but it can have no other effect than 
[1 that of encreaſing our reſentment. It is impoſlible 
| | that we ſhould think of ſubmiſſion to a government, 
that has with the mot wanton barbarity and cruelty 
| burat our defenceleſs towns in the midſt of winter; ex- 

cited the ſavages to maffacre peaceful farmers, and 
our ſlaves to murder their maſters; and is even now 
bringing foreign mereenaries to dejuge our ſettlements 

with blood. Theſe attrocious injuries have extin- N 

| guiſhed every ſpark of affection for that parent count- . 

ry we once held fo dear; hut were it poſſible for. us to 

| forget them it is not poſſible for you, I mean the Bri- 

tiſh nation, to forgive the people you have ſo heavily 0 

| 

* 


. — ———_— —_ 


Sh 


- Injured ; you can never confide again inthefe as fel- 
la ſubjects, and permit them to enjoy equal freedom 


| to whom you know you have given ſuch juſt cauſes tl 

of laſting enmity: and this muſt impel you, if we are t 

again under your government, to endeavour the it 

® breaking of our ſpirits by the ſevereſt tyranny, and ti 

! obſerving by every means · in your power, our growing it 
_ Rrength and proſperity. But your lordſhip mentions 

| the king's paternal ſolicitude for promoting the eſta- Fi, 

| bpliſhment of laſting peace and union with the colo- bi 
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nies. If by peace is here meant, a peace to be en- 
tered into by: diltin& ſtates, now at war, and his ma- 
jeſty has given your lordſhip power to treat wich us: 
of ſuch peace, I may venture to ſay, though without 
authority that I think a treaty for that purpoſe not 
quite impracticable, before we enter into foreign al- 
liances; but I am perſuaded you have no ſuch 
powers. Your nation, though (by puniſhiag thoſe 
American, governors Who, have fomented the diſcord, 
rebuilding our burnt towns, and repairing as far as 
poſlible the miſchiefs done us) ſhe might recover a 
great ſhare of our regard, and the greateſt ſhare of 
our growing commerce, with all the advantages of 
that additional ſtrength to be derived from a friend- 
thip with us; yet I know roo well her abounding 
pride, and-deficient wiſdom, to believe ſhe will ever 
take ſuch ſalutary meaſures. Her fondneſs for con- 
queſt as a warlike nation, her luſt of dominion as au 
ambitious one, and her thirſt for a gainful monopoly 
as a commercial one (none of them legitimate cauſes 
of war) will all join to hide ſrom her eyes every view 
of der true intereſt, and will continually goad her on in 
theſe ruinous diſtant expeditions, ſo deſtructive, botli 
of lives and of treaſure, that they muſt prove as de- 
ſtructive to her in the end, as the Croiſades formerly 
were to moſt of the nations in Europe. I have not 
the vanity, my lord, to think of intimidating, by 
thus predicting the effects of this war; for I know 
it will in England, have the fate of all former predic. 
tions, not to be believed till che event ſhall verify 
it. * | 
Long did I endeayour, with unfeigned and unwea- 
ried zeal, to preſerve from breaking, that fine and 
noble china vaſe the Britiſh empire; for I know, 

Z. 7 that 
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that being once broken, the ſeparate parts could not 
retain even their ſhare of the ſtrength and value, that 
exiſted in the whole z and that a perfect re-. union of 
thoſe parts could ſcarce ever be hoped for. Vour 
Jordſhip may poſſibly remember the tears of joy that 
wet my cheek when; at your good ſiſter's in London, 
you once gave me expectations that a reconciliation 
might ſoon take place. ] had the misfortune to find 
thoſe expectations diſappointed,” and to be treated, 
as the cauſe of the miſchief I was labouring to pre- 
vent. My confolation under” that groundleſs and 
malevolent treatment was, that I'retained the friend- 
ſhip of many wiſe and good men in that country, and 
among the reſt, ſome ſhare in the regard of Lord 


| Howe. | 11% ceo t 


The well- fovialed decks! and permit 1 700 
Affection, which I ſhall always have for your lordſhip, 
make it painful for me to ſee you engaged in conduct- 
ing a war, the great ground of which as deſcribed in 
your letter, i is the'neceſlity of preventing the” Aine- 
fican trade from paſſing into foreign channels ;' to me 


| It ſeems, that neither the obſtinaey nor the retaining 


of any trade, how valuable ſoerer, id an object for 
which men may fuſtly fpill each others blood; that 


the true and ſute means of extending and ſecuring 


commere is the goodneſs and cheapneſs of  commodt- 
ties; and that the profits of no trade can ever be equal 
to the expence. of compelling it and holding it by fleets 
atdarmies. I confider this againſt us, therefore as 
both unjuſt and untoiſe; and Lam porſuaded that cool 
and diſpaſſionate poiterity will condemn to infamy, 
thofe who adviſed it; and that even ſueceſs will not 
fave from ſome degree of diſhonour, thoſe who yolun- 


rarily engaged to conduct it. Tano your great mo- 


tire 
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tive of coming hither, was the hope of being inſtru - 
mental in a reconciliation; and believe when you find - 


that to be impoſſible, on any terms given you to pro- 


poſe, you will relinquiſh fo odious a command, and 


return to a more, honourable private ſtation. 
With the greateſt and molt ſincere reſpect, 
I have-the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's molt obedient humble ſervant, 


B. FRANKLIN. - 


This letter has been truly prophetic, and the 
warning given in it ought to have been molt ſeriouſly 
conſidered by the government: but ſuch has been the 


infatuation of the public managers, that they have re- 


garded no warniags from cither their friends or their 
enemies. 

Upon the 13th of October when tne treaty was 
firſt begun General Burgoyne wrote the following 
card to General Gates. Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne is deſirous of ſending a field officer with a meſ- 
ſage to Major General Gates, upon a matter of high 
conſequence | to both armies,, He requeſts ro be in- 
formed at what hour General Gates will receive him 
to-morrow morning, "The anſwer was, Major Gene- 
ral Gates will receive a field oflicer from Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne at the advanced poſts of the army 
of the United States, at ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 


ing trom-which he will be conducted to head quarters. 


Da ted the Camp of Saratoga, 9 o'clock. 

Upon October 14 Major Kingſton delivered the fol- 
lowing meſſage, to Major General Gates. After hav- 
ing ſought you twice, Lieutenant General Burgoyne 


has waited ſome days in his preſent poſition, deter 


mined io try a third conflict, againſt any force you 
could bring ta attack him. He-is apprized of the ſu- 
periority 


as 
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periority of your numbers and the diſpoſuĩon of your 
troops to impede his ſupplies, and render his retreat a 
ſcene of carnage on both ſides.” In this ſituation he 
is impelled by humanity, and thinks himſelf juſtified by 
eſtabliſhed principles and precedents of State, and of 


war, to ſpare the lives of brave men upon hononrable 
terms; ſhould Major General Gates be inclined to 


treat upon this idea, General Burgoyne will propoſe 
a ceſſation of arms during the time neceſlary to com- 
municate the'preliminary terms, by which, in any ex- 
rremity, he and his army would abide. 


In anſwer to this the following propoſals were made | 


and anſwers given by General Burgoyne. 
I. General Burgoyne's army being exceedingly 
reduced by repeated defeats, deſertion, ſickneſs, &c. 
their proviſions exhauſted, their military horſes, tents 
and baggage taken or deſtroyed, their retreat cut off, 
and their camp invelted, they can only be allowed to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. 

Lieutenant General Burgoyne anſwered, that how- 
ever much reduced his army, they would never admit 
that their retreat is cut off coma they have arms in 
their hands. 

II. The officers and foldiers may have the baggage 
belonging to them. The generals of the United States 
never permit individuals to be plundered. 

III. The troops under his Excellency General Bur- 
goyne will be conducted by the moſt convenient route 
to New England, marching by eaſy marches and ſuf. 
ficiently provided for by the way. 

This article is anſwered by General Burgoyne' s firſt 
propoſitions, which is here annexed. 

Iv. The officers will be admitted on racole may 
Wear their ſide arms, and will be treated with the li- 

berality 


K. D. 1777 THE WAR IN AMERICA. 35; 
berality cuſtomary in Europe, ſo long as they by pro- 

er behaviour continue to deſerve it; but thoſe who 
are apprehended having broke their parole, as ſome 
Britiſh officers have done, muſt expect to be cloſe 
confined, The anſwer made to this article was ;— 
There being no officer in this army under or capable 
of being under the deſcription of breaking parole this 
article needs no anſwer. 

V. All public ſtores, artillery, arms, ammunition, 
carriages, horſes, & e. muſt be delivered to commit- 
fioners appointed to receive them. 

Anſ. All public ſtores may be delivered, arms ex- 
ce pted. 

VI. Theſe terms being agreed to, and ſigned, the 
troops under his Excellency General Burgoyne's com- 
mand, may be drawn up in their encampments, where 
they will be ordered to ground their, arms, and may 
thereupon be marched jto the river ſide to be paſſed 
over to Bennington. 


Anſ. This article inadmiſſable in any extremity- 


Sooner than this army will ſubmit to ground their 
arms in their encampment, they will ruſh on the ene - 
my, determined to take no quarter. 

VII. A ceffation of arms to continue till ſon- ſet to 
receive General Burgoyne's anſwer, 

(Signed,) HORATIO GATES. 

At ſun-ſer Major Kingſton ,met the adjutaut gene- 
ral of Major General Gates“ 3 army, and delivered the 
following meſſage ; If General Gates does not me in 
to recede from the ſixth article the treaty ends at 

once. The army will to a man proceed to any act of 
deſperation rather than ſubmir to this article. The 
ceſſation of arms ends this evening. 

The following are General Burgoyne's propoſals 
together with General Gates's anſwers. 


The 
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The anſwers being given to Major General Gates's 
propoſals, it remains for Lieutenant Genaral Bur- 
goyne and the army under his command to ſtate the 
tollowing preliminary articles on their part. 

I. The troops to march out of their camp. with the 
honours of war, and the artillery of the entrench. 
ments, which ill be left as Dereatier may be regu- 
Jared. 

The troops to march out 01 their camp with the 


honours of war, and the artillery of the entrench- 


ments to the verge -of rhe river, where the old fort 
ſtood, where their arms and artillery muſt be left. 

Il. A free paſſage to be granted to this army to 
Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving again in 
North America during the preſent conteſt; and a 
proper port to be aſſigned for the entry of tranſports 
to receive the troops, Whenever General Howe ſhall 
ſo order, 

Agreed to for the port of Boſton. 

III. Should any cartel take place, by which this 
army or any part of it may be exchanged, the fore- 
going article to be void, as far as ſuch exchange ſhall 
be made. 

Agreed to. 4 

IV All officers to retain their autſiages, bat horſes, 
and other cattle; and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, the läden general giving his honour, 
that there are no public ſtores ſecreted therein. Ma- 
jor General Gates will of courſe take the neceſſary 
meaſures for the ſecurity of this article. 

Agreed to. 

v. Upon the march the officers are not to be ſe- 
parated from ear men, and | in quarters the officers 


ſhall 
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ſhall be lodged according to their rank; and àre not 
to be hindered from aſſembling their men for roll-cal- 
ling and other neceſſary purpoſes of regularity. 

Agreed to as far as circumſtances will admit. 

VI. There are various corps in this army compoſed 
of ſailors, batteaux men, artificers, drivers, indepen- 
dent companies, and followers of the army; and it 
is expected that thoſe perſons, of whatever country, 
ſhall be agreed to in the fulleſt ſenſe and ' utmoſt ex- 
tent of the above articles, and AE a r in every 
reſpect as Britiſh ſubjects. | 

Agreed to in the fulleſt extent. | 

VII. All Canadians and perſons belonging to the 
eſablihiient\ in Canada, to be permitted to return. 

Agreed ro. T 

VIII. Paflports to be bande stel granted tor chree 
officers not exceeding the rank of captain, who ſhall 
be appointed by General Burgoyne, to carry dif- 


» 


patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Gay Carleton, and 
to Great Britain, by the way of New York, and the 


public faith to be engaged, that theſe e diſparches are 
not opened. 
Agreed to. 


IX. The foregoing articles are to be conſidered as 


only preliminaries for framing a treaty, in the courſe 
of which others may ariſe, to be conſidered by both 
parties; for which purpoſe it is propoſed, that two 
officers of each army ſhall meet and report their de- 
clarations to their reſpectixe generals. 5 

This capitulation to be finiſhed by two o'clock this 
day, aud the troops march from their encampments 


at five, and be in readineſs to move towards Boſton to- 


morrow morning. | X. 
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EX. Lieutenant General Burgoyne will ſend his de- 
puiy adjutant general to receive: Major Gen Gates's 
anſwer to-morrow morning at ten o 'clock. | 
 Compues. with; | 

(Signed) | | HORATIO GATES: 
Saratoga, October 1 5, 1777, | | 
- The eight preliminary articles of Lieutenant Gen. 
Burgoyne's propofals, and the ſecond, third, and 
fourth of Major General Gates of yeſterday, being 
agreed to, the foundation of the propoſed treaty is out 
of diſpute; but the ſeveral ſubordinate articles and 
regulations, neceſſarily ſpringing from theſe prelimi- 
naries, and requiring explanation and preciſion be- 
tween the parties, before a definitive treaty can be 
ſafely executed, a longer time than mentioned by 


General Gates, in; his anſwer to the ninth article, be- 8 
comes indiſpenſibly neceſſary, Lieutenant General 2 
Burgoyne is willing to appoint two officers immedia- 2 
tely to meet two others from Major General Gates, . 
io propound, diſcuſs, and ſettle. thoſe ſubordinate ar- 1. 
zicles, in order that the treaty in due form may be ex i 
ecuted as ſoon as poſſible. bo 
(Signed) JOHN BURGOYNE. x 
| Saratoga, Ogober 15, 1777. th 
Maj ajor Kingſton has authority to ſettle. the place of r 
meeting of oflicers propoſed. Major Kingſton ſettled , 
it on the ground where Mr Schuyler's | houſe ſtood. = , 
la the time of this negotiation General Burgoyue Wn 
ſent the following meſſage to General Gates: asf 
la the courſe of the night Lieutenant General Bur- I 
goyne has received intelligence that a conſiderable = 
I 


force has been detached from the army under Gcu. 
Gates, during the courſe of the negotiations of the 


treaty depending upon them. Lieutenant General 
Burgoyue 


Burgoyne conceives this, if true, to be not only a vio- 
lation of the ceſſation of arms, but ſubverſive of the 
principles on which the treaty originated, viz. a great 
ſuperiority in General Gates's army. Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne, therefore requires, that two offi- 
cers, on his part, be permitted, to ſee that the ſtrength 
ot the forces, now oppoſed to him is ſuch as will con- 
vince him that no ſuch detachment has been made 3 
and that the ſame principle of ſuperiority, upon which 
the rreaty firlt began ſtill ſabſiſts. 

It does not appear that any anſwer was given to 
this meſſage. The articles of convention follow. 

I. The troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne, 
to march out of their camp with the honours of war, 
and the artillery of the entrenchments to the verge 
of the river, where the old fort ſtood, where the arms 
and artillery are to be left ; the arms to be piled up 
by word of command from-their own officers. 

II. A free paſſage to be granted the army under 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne, to Great Britain, on 
condition of not ſerving again in N. America during the 
preſent conteſt: and the port of Boſton is aſſigned 


for the entry of tranſports, whenever General Howe 
ſhall ſo order. a 


III. Should any cartel take place by which the 
army under General Burgoyne, or any part of it, may 
be exchanged, the foregoing article to be void, as far 
as ſuch exchange ſhall be made. 

IV. The army under Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne to march to Maſſachuſett's Bay by the moſt ex- 
peditious and convenient rout; and to be quar- 
tered in, near, or as convenient as poſlible, that the 


march of the troops may not be delayed when tran: 
ports arrive to receive them. 
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V. The troops to be ſupplied on their march, and 
during their being in quarters with proviſions by Ma- 
jor General Gates's orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
as the troops of his own army; and if poſſible, the 
officers horſes and cattle are to be ſupplied with fo- 
rage at the uſual rates. 

VI. All officers to retain their carriages, bat horſes, 
and other cattle; and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, Lieutenant General Burgoyne giving his 
honour, that there are no public ſtores ſecreted there- 
in, Major General Gates will of courſe take the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures for a due performance of this article. 
Should any carriages be wanted, during the march 
for the tranſportation of officers baggage, they are, 

if poſſible, to be ſupplied by the country at the uſual 
rates. | | 

VII. Upon the mareh and during the time the army 
ſhall remain in quarters in the Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
rhe officers are not, as far as circumſtances will admit, 
to be ſeparated from their men. The officers are to 
be quartered-according to their rank, and are not to 
be hindered from aſſembling their men for roll-calling 
and other neceſſary. purpoſes of regularity. 

VIII. All corps whatever of General Burgoyne's 
army, whether compoſed of failors, batteaux men, ar- 
tificers, drivers, independent companies, followers of 
the army of whatever country, ſhall be included in the 
fulleſt ſenſe, and utmoſt extent of the above articles, 
and comprehended in every reſpett as Britiſh ſubjects. 
IX. All Canadians, and perſons belonging to the 
Canadian eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of ſailors, batteaus 
men, artificers, drivers, and independent companies, 
and many other followers of the army, who come un. 


der no particular deſcription are to be permitted to 
| return 
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return there, that is they are to be conducted imme- 
diately by the ſhorteſt route to the firft Britiſh port on 
Lake George, are to be ſupplied with proviſions in the 
ſame manner as the other troops, and are to be bound 
by the ſame condition of not ſerving during the preſent 
conteſt in North America. 

X. Paſſports immediately to be granted for three 
officers, not exceeding the rank of captaits who ſhall 
be appointed, by General Burgoyne to carry diſ- 
patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and 
to Great Britain by the way of New York; and Major 
Gen. Gates engages the public faith, that theſe dil- 


patches ſhall not be opened. Theſe officers are to ſet 


out immediately after receiving their diſpatches, and 
are to travel the ſhorteſt and in the molt expeditious 
manner. 

XI. During the ſtay of the troops in the Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay, the officers are to be admitted upon 
parole, and are to be permitted to wear their fide 
arms. 

XII. Should the army under Lieutenant General 


Burgoyne find it neceflary, to ſend for their cloathing 


and other baggage from Canada, they are to be per- 
mitted to do it in the moſt convenient manner, and 
the neceſſary paſſports to be granted for that purpoſe. 

XIII. Theſe articles are to be mutually ſigned and 
exchanged to-morrow morning at nine o'clock ; and 


the troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne are 
to march out of their entrenchments, at three o'clock. 


(Signed) HORATIO GATES. 
Camp at Saratoga, October 16, 1777. 
To prevent any doubts that might ariſe from Lien- 
tenant General Burgoyne's not being mentioned in 
che above -treaty, Major General Gates hereby de- 
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clares, that he is hereby underſtood to be compre- 
hended in it as fully, as if his name had been ſpeci- 
fically. mentioned. 
 HORATIO GATES. 
This convention, concerning which there appears 
to have been a great deal of ceremony for very 
little purpoſe, ſhews more the pride and ambi. 
tion of the Britiſh General, than his wiſdom and pru- 
dence. The requiſitions which he made, provided 
they had not been granted, would have expoſed him 
and his whole army to certain ruin and deſtruction; for 
there was not the leaſt probability that he was able 
to fight ſuch a ſuperior force, which knew his weak- 
neſs, and were provided for any attack that he could 
haye made. He might, as he threatened, have led 
on his men, and refuſed quarter; but under the pref. 
ſing influence of hunger and fatigue, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed they would have gained any thing, except 
the honour of falling like mad- men, for the ſake of a 
cauſe which they never examined, but taken upon the 
werd of their officers and commanders. Men ex- 


haulted with hunger and fatigue, fainting under a de- 


cay of animal ſpirits, were not ſoldiers very fit for 
ruſhing upon an enemy, three times their number, and 


ſupplied with the needful ſupplies of nature, which 


they wanted. General Gates knew well what would 
have been the conſequence, - but was unwilling to 
leave the flaughter of a Britiſh army, as a monument 
in hiſtory, of the ſeverity of the coloniſts towards 
their opprefling brethren. He ſeems to have humour- 
ed the Britiſh General rather, as one under an infatua- 
tion, thandealt with him as a general of an army. Gates 
will be remembered for his humanity, as well as 
greatnci of ſoul, while hiſtory continues to m_ 

Own 
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down the tranſactions of mankind to poſterity; and 
the convention of Saratoga will remain a proot, both 
of his mercy and politeneſs. 

General Burgoyne certainly made as much by tl:'s 
convention as he poſhbly could have expected; and 
much more than his ſituation promiſed; but his nice- 
neſs concerning punctilios, might have marred all uis 


ſucceſs in it, and brought ſudden ruin upon a number 


ot brave and innocent men. The mercy of his ene- 


mies, and the prudence of their commander, wrought 


more for him than either his own wiſdom, or his 
merit, Had General Gates and his army been in his 
ſituation, there are many reaſons to determine us to 
think, that he would net have ihewn the ſame clemen- 
cy that he himſelf met with. — —His daring and 
bloody proclamation, to ſet looſe the ſcaiping favazes 
upon peaceable and quiet peaſants, who were em- 
ployed about their rural employments, as our people 
at home, declared a diſpoſition that favoured nothing 
of mercy or clemency: and it would have been no 
wonder, if they had meaſured to this boaſting officer 
that meaſure which he threatened to mete out to them. 
It was however, happy that the ſword was rehrained, 
and ſo many lives preſerved ; and it ovght to teach 
our commanders to ſhew more mercy than they have 
done on ſome occaſions. Though our proud nation 
has declared theſe colonies rebels, the reſt of Europe 
have a different opinion of them, ſince they became 
independent; and our crueliy to them, may on ſome 
luture occaſion, bring ſeverities upon our own heads. 
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CH Ap. III. 


The confuſed Pate of the nation at home.—The Miniſtry 


alarmed by the news of the Convention at Saratoga.— 
Conceal it as long as they can, — Occaſious many de- 
bates in parliament.—A treaty of commerce between 
the Colonies and France. | 


HE national expectations were raiſed to ſuch an 
high pitch, with regard to the ſucceſs of the 


northern army, that che news of its ſlow operations a 
and embarr-{ments, began to operate in creating me- b 
lancholy and apprehenſions of diſappointment through- e 
out the whole nation. The progreſs of General Bur- a 
goyne in his march from Canada to Albany, was not 
ſo rapid and ſucceſsful as the miniſtry had given rea- , 
ſon to expect in their confidence of boaſting. Tho? : 
Tome of his advanced parties bad been ſucceſsful and f 
defeated their ene my, yet their own loſs was conſi- p 
derable, and their progreſs to Albany interrupted te 
by ſo many accidents, that the people at home be- C 
gan to be uneaſy, and concluded that the ſecrets 2 
of this expedition were not fairly repreſented. They © 
had almoſt anticipated the whole extent of the diſaſ- h 
ter before the news of it had arrived ; and the catal- Io 
trophe was not more extraordinary than many foreſaw ſy 
it would happen to be. The whole nation was in an al 
univerſal murmur concerning the iſſue of this expedi- 
tion. The friends of the miniſter endeavoured to co- th 
Jour thoſe delays and diſappointments with all their w 
uſual arts of apology, and promiſed ſanguinely upon 

the 
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the ſucceſs of the event, from the caution that was 
uſed in execution of this project. All their arts were 
inſufficient to diſguiſe their own apprehenſions, or to 
perſuade the people that they were not in poſſeſſion 
of intelligence the moſt unfavourable to the nation 
and diſhonourable to themſelves. Of all the com- 
mandefs that were ſent to America, there were 
none in whom the zealous promoters ol the war pla- 
ced greater hopes and confidence than in Gen. Bur- 
goyne ; his abilities were extolled beyond the ordi- 
nary bounds of commendation, and it was thought 
impoſlible that any American force could oppoſe him. 
The Scotch nation, who were ſanguinary promoters of 
this ruinous war, at the fame inſtant that they were 
reproaching General Howe, paſſed the moſt extraya- 
gant encomiums upon General Burgoyne. He had 
threatened the coloniſts, with ſeverities, which they 
approved of, and their ſanguine hopes made them be- 
lheve that he was well able to accompliſh his threaten- 
ings. Some accounts that came from America prece- 
ding the conyention at Saratoga, which were not very 
favourable, were interpreted as reports raiſed by the 


parriots to weaken the hands of government; and of. 


ten ſhipmaſters, who arrived at Port Glaſgow and 
Greenock brought tidings of great comfort to the mi- 
niſtry, which were contrived on their voyages, or re- 
ceived from others, at the ſecond, third, or ſourth 
hands. Theſe unauthenticated reports in a ſhort time 
loſt all credit, and even the Scots, who thought the 
ſucceſs of this expedition infallible, began to doubt 
and waver coucerning its ſucceſs. 

General Burgoyne's ſucceſs at Ticonderago, with 
the total defeat and ruin which for a ſeaſon every 
where attended the Americans in their precipitate 
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| flight on the borders of Lake George, excited the 
greateſt triumph and exultation on the ſide of the mi. 
niſtry ; and whilſt it wonderfully raiſed their ſpirits, 
was conſidered nearly as crowning the hopes of 
all thoſe who had ſupported or approved of the war. 
So ready are mankind to be elevated above meaſure 
with what they fondly wiſh for and expect. It was 
obſcrred that the northern expedition was the favour- 
ite creature of goyermnent. The tranſactions on the 
further fide of Jerſey, and the operations about Phi. 
ladeſphia, were only conſidered in a, very ſubordinate 
point of view. As the miniſter for the American de. 
partinent had all the honour and applauſe of this mea- 
_ ſure, which was conſidered entirely as a creature of 
his own, it is not to he reckoned wonderful, that both 
he and his brethren in office ſhould be deeply intereſt. 


ed in the event, and approve themſelves highly on the 
appearance of ſucceſs. 


Ihe ſubſequent diſpatches from their favourite Ge- 
neral did not long ſupport the hopes which were 
ſounded on the firſt ſucceſſes. The unexpected diffi- 
culties and delays which the army experienced in ad- 
vancing a few miles fom Skeneſborough to the ſouth- 
ward, were, however, counterbalanced in opinion by 
its arrival on the Hudſon's River, the retreat of the 
enemy from the Fort Edward, their abandoning Fort 
George and the Lake, by w hich a free p:fage was 
opened from Ticonderago, and St. Leger's ſucceſs in 
defeating and ruining the Tryon county militia near 
Fort Stanwix. All the former and preſent ſanguine 
expectations which had been formed, were however 
in a great meaſure overthrown by the advices which 
were received fometime previous to the meeting of 
parliament ; an event which was probably this year 
held 
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held back in the full confidetice of its being uſhered. 


in with the particulars of ſome great and deciſive ſuc- 
ceſs. Thoſe which came to hand, after a tedious 
ſeaſon of expectation, bore a very different com- 
plexion. The inſuperable difficulties that neceſſarily 
ſuſpended the operations of an army in ſuch a coun- 
try, and under ſuch circumſtances, were now prati- 
cally diſcovered; The double defeat of Baum and 
Breyman, by a ſuppoſed broken and ruined militia, in 


an attempt to remove or to leſſen ſome of thoſe difficul- 


ties, was ſtill more diſpiriting, and not in any de- 
gree cured by the hopes which the Genetal expreſſed 
of ſupport and aſſiſtance from the co-operation of Sir 


William Howe's atmy ; both as it marked a deſpon- 


dency of ſucceſs from their own force, and that the 
miniſters knew the impoſlibility of his receiving any 
ſupport from that quarter. But, as if it had been to 
crown the climax of ill news and ill fortune, the ſame 
diſpatches were accompanied with others from Sir Guy 
Carleton, which brought an account of the failure of 
the expedition to Fort Stanwix, the bold and unex- 
pected attack of the rebels on the fide of Ticonderago, 
and of a ſtill more unexpected and extraordinary event 


in a ſhort ſketch of the deſperate and doubtful action 
which was fought on the 19th ot September, between 


General Burgoyne and Arnold; which, naked as it 
was of circumſtances, ſeemed to ſhew the latter to be 
the affailant, by the mention of his returning to his 


camp, when Yarkneſs had put an end to the com- 


bat. 


Although the knowledge of theſe events ſeemed io 


open. a view to ſome of the ſucceeding misfortunes, 
and even ſeemed to prefage a part of theſe ſevere 
hardſhips and calamities which betel the northern ar- 
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my, it was ſtill hoped by thoſe who were moſt ſan- 
guine in their expectations, that the General being ſo 
near Albany, could not fail in making his march good 
to that place; and that then being ſecurely lodged, he 


would have an opportunity of concerting matters-with 


Sir Henry Clinton, and of their jointly or feparately 


diſtreſſing the northern "colonies ;- or if the ſeaſon 
and other circumſtances did not fayour thet deſign, 
they might determine upon the propriety of maintain- 
ing the poſt at Albany, during the winter; or of ad- 
vancing to New Vork, if it was thought more eligi- 
ble. In the worſt caſe that could happen, it was ne- 
ver doubted but they would be able to make good a 
retreat to Canada. So great was the faith of the 
miniſtry and their ſanguinary ſupporters, i in the omni- 
potence of this army, that they judged it impoſſible for 
any force the Americans could ſend againſt them to 
conquer them ; and thoſe who hinted the ſmalleſt ſuſ- 
picion of theſe troops not being invincible, were ready 
to become the objects of the ſevereſt ridicule. Many 
for a good while had prognoſticated the diſaſter which 
befel this army, and freely declared their fentiments ; 

but their moſt rational coujectures were interpreted 
as proceeding from diſaffection to the goyernment,, 
and a ſpirit of rebellion. Many of the old Jacobites, 
who had now by means of a ſecret influence worked 
themſelves into power, or by means of their friends, 
had ſlipt into places offinecure, began to ſpeak of rebel 
lion in a new ſtile, and throw the ſcandal of it upon 
the beſt friends of the Britiſh conſtitution. Some 
of them even proceeded ſo far as to affirm that the 
revolution was itſelf a rebellion, and that the colo- 
niſts were no leſs rebels for pleading their rights 


from that conſtitution. 
s The 
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The heroiſm of the Frazers, and other chiefs who 
had made had made but an indifferent figure at Cullo- 
den was now extoled to the ſkies, and the Scotch 
Highlanders under their command were repreſented 
as the moſt invincible troops in the world, The co- 
loniſts were ſet forth in all the ridiculous attitudes of 
rebellion, cowardice, and inſignificance.; ſo one would 
have thought that int ead of ſending ſuch irreſiſtable 
troops to ſubdue them, that the very draughts of our 
army might have ſerved for that purpoſe. There is 
always an inconſiſtency in the language and conduct 
of men when they are under the influence of preju- 
dice, and ruled by their pride and paſſions; and of all 
the characters in ſociety, there are none fo ready to 
give way to theſe unreaſonable affections, as thoſe who 
are inclined to the luſt of dominion and arbitrary 
power. The nobleſt exertions of the human mind, 
and the pureſt principles of freedom and liberty are 
an eye · ſore to men affeted with the luſt of domina- 
tion. 

Amidſt the various conteſts and debates in parlia- 
ment, and the diſputes at home concerning the Ame- 
rican war, the news of the convention at Saratoga, 
and the turrender of General Burgoyne's whole ar- 
my threw a conſiderable damp upon the confidence 
of the miniſtry, and aimoſt confounded thoſe who had 
exceeded all bounds in their extravagance of boafting. 
While parliament were hotly difputing concerning the | 
meaſures to be adopted for carrying on the war, and 

all rational propoſals for an accomodation were 1e- 
= by a dead majority, upon the third of Decem- 
er, the diſmal news of the ſurrender of the whole 
northern army arrived, and the firſt certain accounts 


thereof were diſcloſed by the miniſter who had the 
honour 


/ 
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honour of direQing it. The aſtoniſhment of all could 


not exceed the confuſion of the miniſters; they were 
thunder - ſtruck at the tidings, and a mile confuſion 
overſpread their countenances. Altho' not convinced 
of their error, nor converted from principles which 
are a diſgrace to human nature, they almoſt gnaſhed 
their teeth for pain, and were reduced to feel the ago- 
nies of condemnation. Though the loſs of ſo many 


brave men and citizens was much to be lamented, yet 


the indignation of the people, and the ignorance, wick- 
edneſs, and folly of the contrivers of that unjuſt and 
horrid war, carried off a great degree of the ſorrow 
which many felt at the Joſs and diſgrace of our army. 

As our troops were taken priſoners of war, ſome 
thought 1 it more fortunate than if they had been killed 
in battle, in a caule, the orthodoxy of which had never 
yet been fully demonſtrated by the moſt ſanguine ad- 
vocates thereof. 

It may caſily be ſuppoſed that thoſe who had been 
from the beginning againſt that bloody and unreaſon- 
able war, would be ready :o let the miniſtry hear of 
the folly and weakneſs of their meaſures. The mini- 
ſter's declaration in the Houſe of Commons concerning 
the convention of Saratoga, brought forth the ſevereſt as 
well as the moſt juſt and equitable charges againſt him, 
The principle and policy of the war were arraigned, 
and the i incapacity of the miniſtry to carry it on, ſuppoſe 
it had been juſt, was painted in the ſtrongeſt colours. 


The whole plan of the expedition was condemned in 


the ſtrongeſt terms; it was declared an abſurd, incon- 
ſiſtent nd impracticable ſcheme, and which the chief 
ofa tribe of ſavages would have been aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge. The hero of this ſcheme was told that 
they did not Judg ge himfrom events, but had warned him 


of 


- 
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of the fatal conſequences of his plan before this event 
had happened. That they had been laughed ar for 
warning him of what had happened, and told that 
they were ſpeaking by prophecy. They aiked him if 


he was now ſatisfied with the truth of their prophe- 


cies and predictions. They afhrmed that ignorance 
had ſtamped every ſtep of the expedition, but it was 
the ignorance of the miniſter, and not of the general; 
a miniſter that would venture ſitting in his cloſet, not 
only to direct the general operations, but all the parti- 
cular movements of a war carried on in the interior 
deſarts of America, and at the diſtance of three thou. 
ſand miles. , 

The northern expedition was perhaps as ill - contriv. 
ed and unſucceſsfully executed, as any that is record- 
ed in hiſtory, The pretended deſign of it was to 
form a junction between Sir William Howe and Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, through woods and deſarts, rivers and 


lakes; where many large veſſels were to be built, many 


extenſive woods to be cut through, and roads continu- 
ally impaſſable, to be levelled, mended, and repaired. 
This meaſure might have been effected by ſea in leſs 
than a month, without much danger, and at a- more 
moderate expence. But the ignorance, and ſtupidity 
of the contriver of chis expedition is beyond all pa- 
rallel in hiſtory ; for at the very time that he intend- 
ed that the two armies ſhould join, he ordered the 
onc army to march from New York tothe ſouthward, 
and commanded the northern army from Canada to 
follow it. This was a ſtrange method for theſe two 
bodies to meet in any center, to march in the ſame 
line of direction after each other; but this miniſter, 
who ever ſince his ſervice in the laſt war had formed 
deas of military operations, diſferent from all others 

ac 
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of mankind, was now determined to prattiſe accord- 
ing to his own plan ofmancenvres. He perceived by 
a kind of intuition all the woods and ſwamps in Ame- 
rica, and had ſo formed his plan of operation, that the 
General was not at liberty to deviate one inch from 
his appointment. In this reſpe&, the General was 
altogether cramped in his commiſſion, and was urder 
the neceflity either to run headlong to his own de- 
ſtruction, or to diſobey the orders of his ſuperiors.— 
Perhaps the commander in chief in this expedition o- 
ver- rated his own abilities, and raſhly engaged to per- 
torm a taſk which he had not perfectly examined, nor 
thoroughly underſtood; and he is greatly to be blam- 
ed for perſiſting to execute a plan which he found 
concerted by folly, ignorance, and ambition. No 
General who knew the duties of his office would have 
engaged to purſue the plan of any miniſter of ſtate, 
without having a diſcretionary power of directing the 
ſubordinate meaſures according t to the belt of his own 
judgment. 

It was fully perceived by all diſcerning perſons, 
that the miniſter had no ſettled plan of the American 
war, though he obſtinately perſiſted in carrying it on, 
and wonld not deviate from the feveral ſchemes of 
his own folly 2nd ignorance, which he had begun. 
Whether he was the dupe of ſalſe information, ot 
wilfully contrived inconſiſtencies, is not altogethet 
evident; but his own account of the ſtate of America 
was glaringly prepoſterous. At one time he gave oui 
that they were only a trifling mob, and that nine- 
tenths of the people were zealous for government; 
and yet what is exceedingly ſtrange, this large and 
vaſt majority ſuſfered themſelves to be fleeced and dri. 


ren like ſheep by that ragged handful of their *% 
rabbl: 
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rabble. The next day, when all the feudal dungeons 
of Germany were to be ſcoured for military ſlaves to 
cut the 'throats of theſe rebels, and the ſubſtance of 
Britain | exhauſted to maintain them, the Americans 
were become numerous, and powerful. The deluſion 
waz become highly contagious, and they were to be 
brought to their ſenſes by nothing ſhort of the exer- 
tion of the whole ſtrength of the mother country.— 
We were again told that the coloniſts were all cow. 
ards ; that the fight ot an Engliſh grenadier, was ſuffi- 
cient to throw a whole province into a panic; but 
what feemed ſtrangely inconfiltent, was, that near 
60,000 men, with an immenſe naval force, ſhould be 
ſent to reduce theſe. cowards and - poltroons. This 
ſort of inconſiſtency. plainly ſhewed, that the miniſtry 
had no true intelligence of matters of fa&, but were 
ready to believe thoſe flaviſh wretches their governors 
io America, who only told them ſtories agreeable to 
their deprayed inclinations, and ſuited their lies. to 

their own intereſt, and the ambition of the court. 
The affair of Saratoga, was a diſmal commentary 
upon the ignorance and inconſitency of the Minden 
Hero and his brethren; he could not now deny that 
one of the beſt appointed armies that ever had been 
ſent from Europe to America had been obliged to de- 
liver up their arms, and ſurrender to thoſe that he 
had repreſented as a contemptible rabble, without diſ- 
cipline. It was now that the miniſters began to talk 
of peace, and to affirm what all the world know to he 
falſe, that they were inclined to peace from the begin- 
ning; but the truth of the mutter was, they could 
not tell what to ſay; they were catched in their own 
ſnare, and entangled in toils of their own making. 
They now began to feel that the American war was 
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a very ſerious affair, and produced events totally 
beyond the reach of their apprehenſion. But what 
methods to purſue were not cafily to be determined; 
they had no wiſdom to deviſe proper plans; they had 
no deſire for peace, and they knew not how to carry 
on the war. Their enemies began now to collect all 
their miſcarriages, and point ont their cauſes. Among 
many others; the hiring and employing ſavages was ful. 

ly diſcuſted ; and it muſt be allowed that this meaſure 
will, as long as the hiſtory thereof is handed down to 
poſterity, diſgrace the preſent reign, and thoſe mini- 
ſters chat promoted it. The fums ſpent in hiring fa. 
vages were enormous, and their fervice rather hurtful 
than uſefal to thoſe who employed them, and a diſ- 
- grace to any government. Their method of making 
War is horrible, and ſhocking to the manners of all ci: 

vilized nations: it far exceeds the ferocity of any other 
barbartons that have been recorded by either ancient 
or modern hiſtory. Theſe favages have but two 
principal objects in alt their wars; the one is the in- 
dulgence of their native cruelty, by the deſtruction, or 
if poſſible, the extermination of their enemies; and 
the other, which depends upon the former, is the glo- 
xy of acquiring the greateſt number of ſcalps, which 
are hung up and preſerved with the greateſt care in 
their hutz, as perpetual trophies of victory, conqueſt, 

and perſonal proweſs. 

As they have neither pecuniary emoluments, nor 
thoſe honorary. titles or diſtinctions which are fo flat: 
rering in civiliaed nations, to beſtow, the rewards of 
danger and x arfare conſiſts in human ſcalps, in human 
fleſh, and che gratifications ariſing from torturing, 
mangling, roaſting alive by flow fires, and frequently 
even de vouring their captives; Theſe are the 0 
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wards of Indian warriors, and ſuch are the horrors of 
an Indian war. There is one apology. which the mi- 
niſtry made for employing the ſavages, namely, that 
if his Majeſty had not employed. them, that the rebels 
would have done it. But this, like many others of 
their apologies; was without all foundation. There 
was no proof or evidence that the coloniſts ever in- 
tended to employ theſe barbarians, or had they ever 
attempted to enter into any offenſive alliance with 
them. All that ever they deſired of them was, that 
they would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and be quiet.— 
They had actually entered into a treaty of neutrality 
with the five famous Indian nations, which our mini- 
{try had bribed to violate, and to act offenſively againit 
the colonies. At the very time the Americans were 
entering into treaties of neutrality. with as many of 
the ſavages as they could perſuade to that meaſure, 
the Bririſh agents under the direction of the miniſtry, 
were hiring the barbarians to deſtroy the ſubjects of 
the empire from one end of America to anocher.— 


| This was demonſtrated by ſeveral papers that came be- 


fore the Houſe of Commons. 
The wickedneſs of this infernal ſcheme will cleave 
to the authors of it, and, like a milſtone, fink down to 


deſtruction all the other meaſures that ever they ſhall - 


be engaged in; for the hiſtory of mankind cannot 
ſhe wa ſingle inſtance where providence ever honours 
ed any perſons by being inſtruments of doing good, 
who had wilfully and obſtinately perſiſted in doing 
ſo much evil. For the ſake of having the aſſiſtance 
of ſavage butchers to maſſacre old men, women, and 
children, the government paid the enormous ſum of 
150,000l. though they never could bring above 7 or 


$00 of them into the field. It is a thing beyond all. 
* Ccc . diſpute 
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diſpute, chat it was not the intentian of the miniſtry 
to quaſh what they called rebellion, but to extirpate 
the whole race of thoſe malcontents in America. 
For if it had been their intention to have put an end 
to the rebellion, they would undoubtedly have purſu- 
ed wiſer meaſures than they have ever yet done. It 
affords but a melancholy reflection to the ſubjects 
of Great Britain to find that the morality of this war 
is always put out of the queſtion, and the neceſſity 
for carrying it on is urged upon principles that would 
diſgrace Indian ſavages. We have paſſed the Rubicon, 
and have entered the field of diſgrace and ruin, and 
for that reaſon we muſt not retract, but go on from 
evil to worſe. Such principles of action, when read 
in hiſtory by impartial future ages, will make our poſ- 
terity ſhudder to think from what a gy race of 
mea they have deſcended. 

. Notwithſtanding the folly and neigh of all the 
ſchemes of rhe miniſtry concerning this war, the prime 
miniſter in the Houfe of Commons had the effrontery 
to declare. that events had turned out very differ. 
ently from what he had reaſon to expect.“ It is nor 
eaſy to fay what idea ſome men have of proyidence, 
but if this miniſter actually believes that there is a di- 
vine providence, he could have no reaſon to believe 
that things would fall out otherwiſe than they have 
happened; for among all the reaſons aſſigned for this 
unjuſt and onrighteous war, there is not one that any 
ſober man could ſatisfy his confcience with, or declare 
was worthy of the blood of one ſingle ſubjeck. 

As che miniſtry now on account of meceſlity, began 
to think ot terms of reconciliation with the colonies, 
a great part of the public debates of parliament, and 
diſputes through the nation, were employed on that 

ſubjed. 
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ſubject. The bill itſelf, and the commiſſioners ap- 


pointed to manage the negociation did not promile. 


fair for a reconcihation ;—they were all the meaneſt 


creatures of the court, and of the miniſtry that were 


appointed to this. commiſhon : and tbough in their 
own eſteem and that of their friends, they were conſi- 
dered great men, yet no particular action of their 
whole lives had fo diſtinguiſhed them as to give a ſanc- 


tion to their appointment. The whole ot this pro- 


ceeding was conſidered by wiſe men rather as a mi- 
niſterial farce, than a real intention ot reconciliation 
with the colonies. | It was eaſily forſeen what would 
be the iſſue of this comic opera, both from the ſea - 
fon in which it was propoſed to be ated, as well as 
from the wiſdom of the managers, and the abilities of 
the actors on the fide of Great Britain, A treaty was 
already concluded between France and America, 
whieh was not likely to be diſannulled] by the con- 
greſs for the fake of pleaſing a miniſtry that had wans 
tonly and cruelly ſhed the blood of their beſt and near» 
elt friends and relations. Nor were they likely to. 
break their faith and their firſt pablictreaty with a new 
ally, and fo expoſe their inficelity to all the world, 
tor the advantage of a parent ſtate, that had behaved 
as 2 barbarous and cruel ſtep- mother. And ſuppoſe 
there had been no ſuch obſtacles in the way, was it 
probable that they would liſten to any terms from the 
prefent miniſtry or their agents. The whole of this 
political farce was conſidered as only a ſcheme to waſlg 
a little money upon a needy nobleman and other two 
miniſterial favourites. One of which had for ſome 
time gained the confidence of che people by acting the 
hypocrite, and had been in training by the mover of 
the puppets for ſome years, and was judged worthy to 
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act a part in this new comedy. The whole of the 
proceedings at home concerning this conciliatory bill, 
convinced all parties before the commiſſioners depart- 
ed what would be the ſucceſs of their commiſſion, 
While matters were agitated at home according to 
the difterent humours and diſpoſitions of party, a ſort 
of key to the commiſſioners with reſpect to their ſuc. 
ceſs, was ſent through the medium of General Bur- 
goyne to the Earl of Thanet, by General Gates, one 
of the commanding officers in the American ſervice. 
This conquering General declares his concern at the 
unhappy rupture between the mother country and 
the colonies; and ſays that he could not nelp feeling 
for, the misfortunes brought upon his native country 
by the wiekedneſs of that adminiſtration who began 
and had continued that unjuſt, impolitic, cruel, and 
unnatural war. He ſtates, that the diſmembering of 
the empire, the loſs of commerce, of power and con- 
ſequence amongſt the nations, with the downfall of 
public credit, are but the beginnings of thoſe evils 
- which muſt inevitably be followed by a thouſand 
more, unleſs timely prevented by ſome lenient hand, 
ſome ſtate phyſician, with the firmneſs, integrity, and 
the abilities of a Chatham, joined to the wiſdom, vir- 
rue, and juſtice of a Cambden, Such a man, he ob- 
ſerved, aided by perſons as independent in their for- 
tunes as unſullied in their honours, and who never 
bowed their heads to Baal, might yet fave the ſinking 
ſtate. But that great object could only be obtained, 
he added, by confirming that independency, which 
the people of che continent of America were deter- 
mined only to part with along with their lives. Such 
a miniſter, he ſaid, would do as all other wiſe ſtateſ- 
men had done before him. He would be true to the 
. : £44 ec intereſt 
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jntereſts and welfare of his country, and by reſeinding 
che reſolutions paſſed to ſupport that ſyſtem which no 
power on earth can eſtabliſh, he will endeavour to re- 
ſtore ſo much of the empire in proſperity and honour 
as the circumſtances of the times and the mal-admini- 
{tration of thoſe who ruled before him, have left to his 
government. The United States of America were, 
he ſaid, willing to be the friends, bat would never 
ſubmit to be the ſlaves of the parent ſtate. They are, 
ſaid he, by conſanguinity, by commerce, by language, 
and by affections, which naturally ſpring from theſe, 
more attached to England than to any other country 
under the ſun. Therefore, added he, ſpurn not the 
bleſſing that yet remains. Inſtantly withdraw your 
fleets and armies, cultivate the friendſhip and com- 
merce of America. Thus and thus only can England 
hope to be great and happy. Seek that in a commer- 
cial alliance ; ſeek it ere it be roo late, for there only 
you mult expect to find it. Theſe were hints which 
the miniſtry might have profited by, had not the 
things that belonged to their own, and the nations 
peace been ihid from their eyes. 

After theſe hints, and others of the like kind that 
had been frequently given by the greateſt authority in 
America, it was altogether vain to ſend commiſſioners 
with any other powers than what had an immediate 
relation to grant fully and freely thoſe leading objects 
of this great conteſt. The commiſſioners were far 
from men of either the character or capacity of a 
Chatham or a Cambden, and the miniſtry were far 
from granting ſuch powers as were neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh a reconciliation; This letter which was in- 
tended as a friendly hint to Great Britain, was not al- 
ſoxed to be read in the houſe where it was commu- 
| nicated. 
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nicated. This had no friendly aſpect, at a time when 
commiſſioners were going to America to treat about 
reconciliation; andꝭ it plainly ſhewed, that diſſimula- 
tion and hypocriſy were at the foundation of the whole 
proceeding. There could be no more diſhonqur in 
reading a letter ſent by a rebel officer, than in ſending 
commiſſioners to negociate with rebel ſtates. But 
when men once fall into the maze of inconſiſtency, 
there is no end of their wandering. The Britiſh mi- 
niſtry wanted one eſſential principle neceſſary in all 
reconcijiations; and that is, the ſpirit af forgiveneſt: 


they were determined at the ſame time that they pro- 


oſed a reconciliation, to remember their old claims, 
and indulge the ſuppoſition of rebellion and diſaffec · 
tion in the character of the coloniſts. And it would 
require more charity than the nature of the thing ad- 
mixs of, for thoſe that are any way acquainted with 
the characters of the Britiſh miniſtry to believe that 
they intended ſincerely to promote a reconciliation.— 
Had they actually intended to have promoted this de- 
firable end, they would have withdrawn their fleets 
and armies, and ſhewed ſome ſigns of forgiveneſs by 

removing the objects of terror and deſtruction. This 
would have intimated a diſpoſition of being reconciled, 
and inclined the minds of the Americans to pere 
liſtened to an accomodation. But men coming with 
arms in their hands, did not ſhew very ſignificant 
marks of reconciſiation. It was generally ſuppoſed 
that the influence of contractors, and other miniſterial 


tools, a fort of policical vermin, chat live 20 the 


venting the ſucceſs of all condlliatory . — by vo- 
ring<on the ſide of every motion that any way tend- 


ed to clog the negociation. Among theſe devourers 
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of the community, the reaſonableneſs of the war and 
the honour of the nation, were conſtant topics of ar- 
gument, whentheir real meaning was their own inte- 
reſt and emolument. While parliament were debat- 
ing concerning a method of reconciliation, the French, 
bad actually ſigned a treaty of commerce with the. 
Americans, and had a fleet ready to fail to ſupport it. 
Of all this the miniſtry were either ignorant, or at, 
leaſt pretended to beſo; and when they were requir- 
ed to ſpeak explicitly upon the ſubjett, replied they, 
had only heard of theſe things. It was not long till 
the miniſter was obliged to bring the French King's 
declaration into the Houſe, with many grievous com- 
plaints of the treachery of the French, and their per. 
fidy in breaking the ſaith of treattes. This was con- 
fidered as a deſerved rub to the miniſter and the am. 
baſſador at Paris, who had not endeavoured to be bet- 
ter informed concerning matters of ſo great import- 
ance to the nation. As to the breach of faith in tranſ- 
greſſing treaties, it did not appear that there was any 
treaties that conſidered the American independence 
as forbidden in it ; or that the French might not enter 
into a treaty with theſe coloniits, provided they were 
tree ſtates, as well as England did with the States of 
Holland. Fhe charge of perfidy, ſuppoſing the French 
might in former caſes have deferved it, could not in 
this be ſo well applied to them; and it was confidered 
as miniſterial cant uſed in all caſes when nations enter- 
ed into war. 

The doctrine of French perfidy was ſully publiſhed 
by the friends of the miniſter, more with a deſign to 
mſlame; the nation againſt the Americans than apainlt 
the Houſe of Bourbon, It was believed that the peo- 
ple in general would now conſider the war in a new 


light, 
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light, and engage heartily againſt the coloniſts, be- 
cauſe they had entered into a treaty with the French 
King. Whatever might be the fecret views and de- 
ſigns of the part es, yet there appeared nothing in the 
face of the public tranfactions, uncommon, unjuſt, or 
unreaſonable. The miniſtry had by a courſe of vio- 
Tent and unconſtitutional meaſures driven the colonilts 
to a ſtate of independency, and they had now pub. 
liſhed that independency, and declared themſelves free 
ſtares to the world. In the view of the powers of Eu- 
rope, the American colonies belonged no more to 
Great Britain than the United States of Holland be- 
longed to the Spaniſh monarchy ; they could not in 
entering into any treaty with the thirteen colonies, 
or ſtates in America, be confidered as guilty of intring- 
ing any treaty that had been formerly made between 
any nations in Europe, unleſs this caſe had been ex- 
preſſed in ſuch a treaty, It was undoubtedly as lit- 
tle imagined by any ſtate in Europe that Great Bri- 
rain would have behaved fo impolirically as tc drive her 
colonies to the ſtep they had now taken, as that it is 
unjuſt for any power in Europe to enter into a treaty 
of commerce with them. The whole force of this 
charge of perfidy depends upon the juſtice of our 
conduct with America, and of her right to declare 
herſelf independent, when ſhe could not poſſeſs thoſe 
natural rights which the laws of England have ſecur- 
ed to all the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire. It might 
not even be incumbent upon the French to enquire 
into the nature of the claims of parties; the queſtion 
which they principally were concerned to know was, 
the matter of fact, whether the coloniſts were inde- 
pendent ſtates ? If Great Britain in her hour of fol- 


ly and madneſe, had driven them from her, it was no 
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perfidy in any other nations to ſerve their own intereſt 
by entering into a commercial negociation with them. 

The idea of the treachery of the French, and that 
now the cauſes of the war were changed, or at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure altered, produced a wonCerfulchange 
upon the minds of many who otherwiſe diſapproved 
the proceedings againſt the Americans: Some by 
confounding the ideas of the juſtice of the American 
reſiſtance, with thoſe of the injuſtice of the French in- 
terference, began to /view them as one obje&, and 
thought that the whole was now a French war : 
and others through the hope of particular gain, en- 
gaged heartily in the conteſt, and commenced hoſtili- 
ties for the ſake of plunder. A great number of pri- 
vateers were fitted out by combinations of merchants; 
and gentlemen, to diſtreſs the trade of the French, 
junder the notion that the French were their enemies 
for making a treaty with the coloniſts, by which their 
monopoly of trade was interrupted. The juſtice and 
morality of the cauſe were totally put out of the 
queſtion, and private intereſt was the grand ſpring of 
action and leading motive for manſlaughter, blood- 
ed, and plunder. | 

The convention of Saratoga had for ſome time 
been matter of altercation at home ; the troops who 
were made priſoners of war had not been ſent home 
according to agreement; and the miniſterial writers 
were now buſily employed in publiſhing the perfidy of 
the Americans, as well as the treachery of the French: 
The cauſe and circumſtances of this delay were nor 
as yet known in Britain, and every one was left to in- 
dulge his own conjecture. As nothing could be affirm- 
ed for certain, the hirelings of the miniſtry, whoſe 
eonſeiences generally are not very ſcrupulous with re- 
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gard to truth, ſounded with a loud alarm, that all the 


articles of convention had been broken by the con- 
greſs, and they, as well as the French, were a faithleſs 
as well as rebellious aſſembly. As circumſtances con- 


cerning this tranſaction were not ſufficiently known for 


impartial perſons to form a judgment upon, theſe 
ſeriblers were ſufferered' to go on without any reply 
or contradiction. The ground of this accuſation was 
a complaint of the Britiſh officers concerning their 


quarters near Boſton, as being neither conformable to 


their expectation nor rank, or to the terms of conven- 
tion and capitulation. Upon this head, General Bur- 

oyne in his complaint to the congreſs, had expreſſed 
kimſelf in ſtrong terms, which they confidered as 
charging them with a violation of the conditions of the 
convention, and with a deſign in him and his men to 
conſider the capitulation as broken; for as he had 
charged them with infringing the articles, they con- 


ceived that he did not conſider. himſelf bound by them, 


when once he and his men were cut of their power-— 
They alſo inſiſted that they bad ſufficient reaſons to be- 
lieve "har the ſoldiers had not delivered up all their ac- 
coutrements, which they conſidered as a breach of the 
articles of capitulation. Their reſolution upon this 
bead the writers of the Annual Regiſter call a paltry 
_ refolution,. ſhameful in its nature, and highly diſgrace- 
"ful ro the congreſs. But theſe authors ought to have 
remembered that thoſe that are unfaithful in little will 
alfo be unfaithful in much; and one article of conven- 
tion is really as binding as another, The charge of 
infringing the capitulation depends upon the matters 
of fact, whether the men did ſecret their accoutre- 


ments, or whether the Americans could really afford 


the Britiſh officers as good ben as they thought 


they: 
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they had reaſon to expect from their rank, and the 


terms of capitulation ? The authors already mention - 


ed are obliged to acknowledge, that the Britiſh com- 
manders had made a requiſition of ſome deviation 
from the terms of convention, which they ſay was ra- 
ther unlucky in point of time. They had requeſted 
the embarkation of the convention troops, either at 
the ſound, near New York, or at Rhode Iſland, in- 


| ſtead of Boſton, which was the place appointed for 


cheir departure. And in conſequence of the hope 
entertained that this propoſal would have been com- 
plied with, the tranſports for the conveyance were aſ- 
ſembled at Rhode Iſlaud. The congreſs refuſed to 
comply with this requiſition, alledging that it -afford- 
ed grounds of ſuſpicion, that the meaſure was'propo- 
ſed merely io afford an opportunity to the convention 
troops, to join their fellows with an intention of mak» 
ing ſome pretence for evading -or breaking the terms 
of capitulation, and continuing to act in America to 
the great detriment of the common cauſe. What con- 
nrmed this ſuſpicion, they ſaid, was, that the 26 
tranſports which were provided at Rhode Iſland were 
inſufficient for the conveyance of 5 or 6000 men in a 
winter voyage to Europe: and:that:in the preſent ſtate 
of things, with reſpect to proviſions both in the Bri- 
tiſh fleet and army, it was ſcarcely poſſible that they 
could have been victualled for ſo long a voyage and 
ſo great a number of men in ſo ſhort a time. When 
all theſe things are conſidered it will not appear ſo 
plain that the Americans tranſgreſſed the articles of 
convention; but that if there was any infringement 
of them, that it was on the part of Great Britain and 
her officers, But what confirms the matter, that the 
coloniſts did not break the convention, is, what Gene- 
ral Burgoyne declared in the Houſe of Commons, 

| namely, 
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namely, that the convention was not broken, but ſuf- 
pended, which was owing to our own government not 


ratifying the agreement. It appears now perfectly 
clear from what that General hath himſelf acknow- 


ledged, that the Americans have had good reaſons for 
what they have done; and all that the hirelings ofthe 
court have ſaid is no more than that common flander- 
which they threw forth againſt all whom ROE do not 
conſider in their intereſt. 

The coloniſts on their part denſe 0 our armies of he 
greateſt barbarities and cruelty, which they executed 
upon inoffenſive women, old men, and children, un- 
provoked, and for no reaſon, 'unleſs to ſatisfy.an innate 
principle of wanton ſavagenels, equal to that of their 
brethren of the Indian tribes. - It were to be wifned 
that the Britiſh troops had behaved with more huma- 
nity, both for the ſake of their own character and that 
of the nation they belonged to; but when the cauſes 
and firſt principles of the war are conſidered, the ex- 
ecution and eſſects of it could not be well expected to 
be otlierwiſe than they hare happened. The Ames» 
ricans were firſt painted in all the ugly and deteſtible 
colours of diſaſtection and rebellion, and repreſented 
as a people of the moſt abominable and factious princt 
ples ; unworthy of favour, fair play, or even exiſt. 
ence.” Meni in a military profeſſion are not in gene. 
ral over nice in examining the truth of government 
deſcriptions ; they are its ſervants, and reckon them- 
ſelves obliged to obey the mandates thereof implicitly, 
The ſeveral acts of ſeverity which they commit, they 
generally impute to their orders, and conſider the 
actions and the guilt which attends them, the proper- 

ty of their employers. Slaughter to them appears in 


the ſame light with their other military exerciſes, a ne- 
ceflary 
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ceſſary effect of ſuperior command, for which the firſt 
authority is only accountable. Ihe burning of Æſo- 
pus, and killing ſo many unarmed pcople, ithovgh it 
may appear to thoſe who view objects in a moral light 
as ſhockingly cruel, in the firſt inſtance, yet to ſoldiers 
it appears no more than an accident of war, with 
which no man's. conſcience was concerned. 

It is ſome what ſurpriſing, that the humanity with 
which General Gares treated General Burgoyne and 
his army, ſhou ld not have had, fome effect upon the fu- 
ture conduct of our army, and made them more mer- 
ciful to people who had ſhe wn fo much clemency ta 
their brethren. Vet all this favour and politeneſs 
ſhewn by the coloniſts was repaid by freſh, and repeat- 
ed acts of military barbarity. Such is the caprice of 
erroneous principles when once they are aſſumed, that 
they diſpoſe men to reaſon prepoſterouſſy and to 
draw concluſions that cannot be julſlly inferred from 
any data given in reaſon or human nature. It was ar- 
gued in defence of Britiſh cruelty chat the objeQs 
thereof were rebels, and that no cruelty to ſuch was 
unjuſt; that it came not under the notion of cruelty, 
but juſtice, which was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport 
the honours of the laws and the government. "That 
the mercy ſhewn by the Americans proceeded from a 
conſciouſneſs. of their error and guilt, or from an hy- 
pocritical policy to throw a reproach upon our army, 
by unprincipled acts of clemency. This method of 
reaſoning proceeded upon taking for granted a point 
which is yet exceedingly doubtful z namely that the 
grounds of the war on the part of Britain were ſafi- 
ciently clear and juſt z and that the principles of rebel- 
lion on the fide of the coloniſts were abundantly plain 
from our laws and conſtitution, —— Theſe are points 
which 


. 
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which ought to have been ſelf-evident before the war . 
nad been begun; and beyond all ſuſpicion before it t 
had been carried on with ſo much ſeverity and blood- 
Med. | 

Whatever might be the opinions of the miniſtry, 8 
the nation in general were of a different opinion; ö 
the people were ſhocked at the reports of ſuch 
unprovoked acts of barbarity, and ſpoke with great 
freedom concerning the authors of the war, —— —— 0 
"The common people ia general, by following nature " 
more cloſely chan thoſe in high liſe, judge with more K 
impartiality concerning right and wrong; their minds 1 
are not warped by the prejudices of party, nor entan- p 
gled in the toils of court ſophiſtry and intrigue, —— b 
Vox populi vox Dei, is a more univerſal rule than a k 
great many people will allow it be; the people, un- 1 
leſs when very powerful means are uſed to corrupt 7 


them, ſeldom judge wrong concerning public affairs ; 
and though by courtiers and miniſterial demagogues, - 
they are accounted the ſcum of the earth, yet they are 


| rather the ſalt thereof, from whence the ſayour of 2 
truth flows, and is diſcerned among them when it is to 
be perceived no where exe. : 


As the congreſs were inexorable with regard to all f 
the ' ſolicitations and remonſtrances of General Bur- 


goyne and the Britiſh officers, and their meaſures ap- * 
peared now to be ſetiled points with them. It was at : 


ledged, that their reſolution, which ſuſpended the ra- 
rification of the convention of Saratoga, proceeded 
from the expectation of the ratification of a treaty be- 1 
tween them and France; and that they only made the 1. 
non: ratification of the convention by Great Britain a 
pretence for their not fulfilling their part of the agree- 
ment. All this is exceedingly problematical. Tho' 

5 Sg theſe 
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theſe eircumſtances might each of them have their par · 
ticular influence, yet they had warrantable groups to 
ſuſpend the convention. It was neceſſary that the 
quarters of the convention troops ſhould be diſcharg- 
ed by the government of Great Britain, which as yet 
had taken no ſteps for that purpoſe, nor given any 
ſecurity for defraying the expences which the troops 
had incurred during their ſtay at Boſton. There is no 
doubt but as they had reaſonable cauſes for ſuſpend- 
ing the convention, that they had alſo other political 
reaſons for making uſe of theſe cauſes. They were 
cloſely preſſed by a part of the King's forces, at that 
time in actual poſſeſſion of the molt conſiderable of 
their cities, for greatneſs, wealth, and commanding 
ſtuation, they conſidered that ſuffering thoſe conven- 
tion troops to be ſent to Europe from whence they 
might be cafily replaced, would turn the ſcales of war 
againſt them, and therefore as they had ſufficient 
proofs of the troops having in ſome inltances tranſgreſ- 
ted the convention, though they might have in other 
caſes overlooked ſuch a tranſgreſſion: yet as their 
own ſafety depended much upon the opportunity they 
now had of taking the advantage thereof, they reck- 
oned themſelves ſufficiently juſtified in what they did. 
It is not in any degree.doubttul that our miniſtry, not- 
withſtanding all their complaints of infidelity on the 
part of the coloniſts, wonld have taken the ſame ad- 
vantage of circumſtances of the fame nature. 
| It does not however appear that the Americans 
were influenced by any certainty of the treaty with 
France, when they paſſed their reſolution ſuſpending 
the ratification of the convention, for the reſolution 
was paſſed on the 8th of January, and the ratification 
of the treaty did not arrive in America till the 2d of 
| May. 
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May. The coloniſts were ſufficiently provoked 10 
take ſome reſolute ſteps, for their country was moſt 
dreadfully harraſſed, waſted, and burnt hy our troops. 
The Britiſh forces, inſtead of carrying on a regular 
| war, began now to att as free booters and plunder- 
| ers. Colonel Abercromby made fome predatory ex- 
| curſions into the ſerſies, and on the Delaware, where 
he killed ſome men, and carried off as much booty as 
he could find. By our accounts at home he fuſtained 
no loſs in theſe excurhons ; but from fome accounts 
which haye been received from that quarter of the 


| 

( 

| 

world, it is confidently affirmed that his loſe was great- 

er than his advantages; and that thoagh he did much 

miſchief, that he paid well for it in lofs of men, which [ 

then was ſeverely felt. The loſs of the Americans on b 

theſe occaſions was exceedingly great, but this only D 

tended to exafperate them, and not to humble them; V 

it rouſed their ſpirits, but did not depreſs them, 2 

and they exerted all their powers io make repriſals C 

| whenever they could find an opportunity. Their pri- 0 
| vateers were in general pretty ſucceſsful in taking h 
- Britiſh veſſels, and ventured even fo far as to make at- ci 
tacks upon our coaſts. Cunningham and Jones, two vi 

eaptains of privateers, created much alarm upon the nc 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland, and the latter had m 
well nigh ſet fire to Whitehaven on the coaſt of Eng- fa 
land; he landed fome of his men in the bay of Kirkud- . 
l 


bright, and plundered the houſe of L. Selkirk, of all the 
ate that was in it, And it is fuppoſed that had his ce 


| 
Loraſhip been at home, that Jones intended to have 


carried him off a priſoner, The enormity of this of- mi 

| Fence of Captain Jones was aggravated by the mini- ap 
ſtry with the epithets of rebellion, villany, : and injuſ- up 
me 


uce; and his character deſcribed as one or the molt 
abominable 
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abominable in the world. The Americans who em- 
ployed him were charged with all his paſt iniquities, 
as well as with his preſent crimes, and they were now 
conſidered as the moſt daring invaders that ever ex- 
iſted upon this habitable globe. The people who 


brought this charge did not conſider that the Ameri: 


cans had learned this method of attack and plunder- 
ing from the Britiſh government and troops, and were 
ready to return the accuſations with double force up- 
on the Engliſh nation; which had without provoca- 
tion burnt their towns; | murdered their inoffenſive 
farmers, women and children, in the moſt wanton and 
crael manner. It was, truly; exceedingly ridiculous 
to hear the complaints and accuſations that were 
brought at this-time againſt the Congreſs and the A- 
mericans, for invading our coaſts, when our troops 
were carrying {word and fire into their country as far 


as they durſt go. The moſt inyeterate enemies of the 


Colonies could not ſay that theſe freebooters upon 
our coaſts, jhad as yet committed any barbarities ; but 
had behaved with an addreſs ſuitable to the moſt 
civilized characters in carrying on war. They had ra- 
viſned no women, murdered no old men or children, 
nor behaved rudely to any people beyond the com- 
mon rules of the faireſt war; and yet no Turks nor 
ſayages could be repreſented in a worſe point of light. 
Paul Jones was repreſented as the chief of traitors to 
his country, while as yet his identity was not fully aſ- 
certained nor could any tell to what country he be- 
longed, This adyenterous freebooter, whatever 
might be his country or character, was juſt as honeſt 
a pirate as any other of the commanders of privateers 
upon the coalt, In any nation to give authority to 
men to aflault honeſt traders upon the high ſeas, 

Eee becauſe 
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becauſe of the quarrels of princes; or ſtates, is to give 
fanction to companies of robbers, and by the au- 
thority of government to give men voy to commit- 
the moſt flagrant injuſtice. 

It may appear, in ſome ſature period. exceedingly 
ſtrange, that at the very time that Great Britain was 


appointing. commiſſioners to treat with the coloniſts 


concerning a recontiliation, that even at that moment 
the was commirting the moſt cruel and barbarous de- 


predations upon the ebaſts and in the country of the 


Americans. Towards the end of May ſome expedi- 
tions from Rhode Iſland, were very deſtructive 
to the coloniſts. Theſe plundering parties ſpared 


neither ſhips, boats, ſtores, houſes, nor places of wor · 


fhip; all things ſacred and profane, were diſpoſed of 
inthe ſame manner, that is, were conſumed by fire. 
Private! property, as well as pablie ſtores, were de. 
ſtroyed, and every thing uſe ful to mon that the fire 


could conſume was in many places reduced to aſhes. 


The officers who were employed in cheſe expeditions 
who were generally as zealous' as the ſoldiers 
in acts of de predation, beiag aſhamed of h at they 
had done, laid the blame of burning private hou ſes 
upon the violence and rage of the men, and ſaid they 
were contrary to their orders and intentions. This 
Was conſidered as only an apology to cover in part 
thoſe enormitiesz. which they could not vindicate 
either to the world or their own conſciences. 

The | Americans made many charges of  cruel- 


ty, ſome of which were but too well founded againſt 


the troops of Britain on theſe occaſions. Particularly 
rhe refuſing of quarter, and of ſlaughtering men in 
oold blood, ſeyeral of whom neither had arms in their 
hands nor were in any military capacity. On the 
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fide of Rhode Ifland the charges were of the moſt poſi. 
tive nature; and they complained of the troops for car- 
rying off the moſt peaceable inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and detaining them as priſoners of war, until 
they ſhould in ſome future time be exchanged for an 
equal number of ſoldiers taken on their fide, It was 
replied in defence of our officers and men, that as all 
men in that country were obliged by their laws to car- 
ry arms from ſixteen to ſixiy, they were therefore to 
be conſidered, and treated as ſoldiers at all times, 
whether they were found in actual ſervice or not.— 
This was very feeble and weak reaſoning; for the 
ſame thing may be ſaid of Engliſhmen at home. They 
are bound by the laws yo ſerve in the militia from a 
certain age to another period of their lives, and in 

any ſimilar caſe ought to be made priſoners of war. 
Theſe were methods not very likely to produce a 
recopciliation, though this practice was conſidered by 
many at home as the moſt certain and probable me- 
thod of effecting it. Like all the other ſchemes of 
our miniſtry theſe barbarous methods produced a 
quite contrary effect to what they were intended. They 
rouſed the minds ef the coloniſts and heated their re- 
ſentment to ſuch a degree, that they were more ready 
to ſeek to be reyenged, than to be reconciled to men 
who were continuing to do them fuch eſſential inju- 
ries. It was impoſſible for the Americans to believe 
that theſe perſons ever intended to be reconciled, who 
were continuing to ſpill their beſt blood, and lay all 
their country waſte by fire and fword wherever they 
could find an opportunity. Theſe were ſuch ſizna- 
tures of reconciliation, as are not uſually practiſed by 
choſe who have, ſincere friendſhip in their hearts. 
rom theſe ciccumſtances it was eaſily foreſeen, that 
Grear 
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Great Britain was neither fincere in her intentions, 
nor indeed defired reconciliation upon any other prin- 
ciple than unconditional ſubmiſſion. And nothing but 
the ſtrongeſt legiſlative aſſurance that ſhe would ſtand 
ro an agreement, could have warrantcd the coloniſts 
ro treat with her commiſſioners. © Suppoſe the Ame- 
ricans had even been diſpoſed to have accepted the 
terms propoſed in tlie commiſſion, yet they could 


not have ttuſted the ſecurity that was given for the 


performance of the articles. The men that offered 
theſe terms were the very men that were waſting their 
country, and ſhedding their blood, who could not be 
truſted in any thing, as they had not the confidence of 
their own nation, and could not poſſibly have the 
confidence of the people they were flaughtering and 
deſtroying. It was therefore neceſſary, that a deed 
of the whole legiſlature ſhould be given before com- 
miſſioners had been ſent to treat een reconci- 
Jarion 
There was ſtill an aprebenfion that ruled in the 
minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, and which uniformly led 
them into many blunders, namely, that the coloniſts 
were greatly divided among themſelyes. Under the 
influence of this apprehenſion, they imagined that the 


plan of reconciliation which they had formed and with 


which they themſelyes were ſcarcely ſatisſied, would 
be ſo alluring to the coloniſts that they would throw 
off the authority of the Congrels, and accept of the 
terms of reconciliation. Before the conciliatory bills 
were fully reduced into form and ſhape, a rough 
draught of them was ſent off to America to Governor 
Tryon, at New York, for him to circulate among the 
people of the revolted colonies at large. This pro- 


court 


/ 
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court politicians, It greatly aſtoniſhed and provoked 


their own army at New-York and other parts in Ame- 
rica; their indignation was raiſed at the affront thereby 
put upon them, and nothing could exceed the degra- 
dation which they felt from the conceſſions in this bill. 
They had been made to believe that they would be 
ſupporred with ſufficient aid to carry on the war with 
vigour, and to finiſh it ſoon. The nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the war, and the long courſe of inju- 
ries and Joffes which had been offered and received, 

had by this time rendered every individual a party in 
the conteſt. The ſoldiers had been taught to think 
that nothing leſs than abſolute conqueſt on their ſide, 
and unconditional ſubmiſſion on the other could bring 


the war to a concluſion, They bluſhed at the re- 


collection, and thought their perſonal honour wound- 
ed in the recantation which was now made of all that 
haughty language and treatment, which they had 
been accuſtomed to hold out, or offer to rebels. Mi- 
Jitary men in general do not examine deeply into the 
merits of a cauſe, where preſent hope of advantage, 
or martial honours are to be acquired, Juflice and 
equity are but ſeldom annexed to the ideas of offen- 
fire war. When once hoſtilities are begun, in the 
ideas of foldiers, reſiſtance in defending the molt ſa- 


cred right is conſidered an injury. And whoever 


fights againſt them is conſidered as their enemies, 
though they themſelves are the unjuſt invaders, and 
alone come under the notion of enemies. The offi- 
cers and ſoldiers at this time felt the diſappointment 
more ſeverely, as they had been made to expect a 
reinforcement. of 20,000 men, and inftead of this 
aſſiſtance had only received an inconſiſtent and ab- 
ſurd paper ſubſtitute. It1s not eaſy to deſcribe the 

lurprize 
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ſurprize and amazement of the officers in the army ; 
they vented their indignation againſt the, miniſtry in 
louder exclamations than ever they had done againſt 
the Americans, and did not only curſe the managers 
in their hearts, but burit out into violent execrations 
of the loudeſt nature. The numerous of of Ameri. 
can refugees found themſelves in a worſe ſituation ; 
their feelings were more pungent aud exquifltethan 
even thoſe of the army. They had fled to the army 
in expectation of ſoon having the leading rule and 
the chief poſſeſſions in America in their power, to- 


gether with the hopes of gratifying their revenge 


upon thoſe ,whom they thought had uſed them ill. 
They found not in the bills any ſecurity. to them ſor 
the things they expected, and they knew what they 
deſerved at the hands of their countrymen. A more 
diſmal ſituation cannot be conceived, than, weir ap- 
Ene. ſuggeſted to them. 

The method of publication of theſe bills 29 
as bad an eſſect as the ſending of them. They had 
been ſent through the cougtry by Tryon in the bet; 
manner he could, which was cofiidered by the Con- 
greſs as an inſidious method to divide the peo ple and 
to corrupt them. They therefore ſhewed ſuch a 
contempt of this method of proceeding that they or. 
dered the bills immediately to be publiſhed in their 
Gazettes and ſhewn to all America, with very profit 
Able notes and commentaries. . The addreſs of the 
Congreſs and General Waſhington on this occaſion, 
might have taught our miniſtry and commiſſioners the 
characters of the men they had now to deal with.— 
General Waſhington, 1 in anſwer to 2 letter from Go- 
yernor I ryon, in which he deſired him to circulate 


ſeveral copies of the draught 90 the bills ſent him 
among 
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among the men and officers of his army incloſed in nis 
jetter to him a printed news paper in which they had 
been inſerted by order of the Congteſs, accompanied 
by the reſolutions of that aſſcmbly upon the ſubject. 
This ſhews in what fovereign contempt theſe papers 


and their authors were held in by the Congreſs, and 


how little they feared their influence among the peo- 
ple. Governor Turnbull, in anſwer to a ſimilar letter 
ſeat to him, obſerred that propoſitions of peace were 
uſually made from the ſupreme authority of one con- 
tending power to the like or ſimilar authority of the 
ether: And that rhe preſent was ihe firſt inſtance 
within his recollection in which they had been ad; 
dreſſed to the people at large of the oppoſite power, 
as an overture of reconciliation. He proceeded, — 
There was à day wheu even this ſtep from our then 
acknowledged pareat ſtate, might have been accepted 
with joy and gratitude, but that is loſt, and paſt irre- 
rocably. The repeated rejection of our ſincere and 
humble petitions, at the commencement of hoſtilities; 
the inhumanity which bas marked the proſecution-ot 
the war on your part in its ſeveral ſtages; the info- 
lence which diſplays itſelf on every petty advantage; 
the cruelties which have been exerciſed on thoſe un- 


happy men, whom the fortune of war has thrown 


into your hands; all theſe are inſuperable bars to the 
Kea of concluding a peace with Great Britain, upon 
any other conditions, than the moſt abſolute and per- 
fect independence. He concluded his letter with the 
following obſervations upon the reſtoration of union 
by a laſting and honourable peace, which he declared 
to be the ardent wiſh of every honeſt American, 
namely, The. Britiſh nation may then findus as affection- 


#e and valuable friends as we are now determined 
| and 
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and fatal enemies, and will derive from that friend. 
ſhip more ſolid and real advantages, than the moſt 
ſanguine can expect from conqueſt.” 

It muſt hate greatly mortified the pride of Sbrer: 
hor Tryon to find that his papers were treated with 
fo much contempt by the Congrefs, and ſtill more on 
the account that they produced no effect upon the 
people. Theſe were the two ends of this publication 
of the rough draughts of thefe bills: firſt to intimi- 
date and frighten the Congrefs, and fecondly to 
divide the people. Neither of thefe deſigns happen- 
ed to take any effect. What the miniftry at home 
imagined would create diviſions among the coloniſts, 
united them more cloſely together; for they ſaw that 
Britain firſt wante«] ro make them behave like knaves, 
and then to treat them like fools, to make them break 
their agreement with an ally that had aſſiſted them 
in their diſtreſs, and throw themſelves. into the hands 
of 'tyrams and perſecutors, who had flaughtered 
their people, and waſted their country. During the 
time theſe tranſactions were carrying on, neither 
the Congreſs nor General Waſhington were remiſs 
in making vigorous preparations for another cam- 
paign; whilſt both in their public acts ſet forth to 
the people the hopes of it being the laſt, and of their 
driving the Britiſh forces out of America. General 
Waſhington had now fully proved their patience and 
ſabmiſſion in their long winter encampment; he 
therefore ſtruck off all the unneceffary baggage of 
both men and officers to the cloſeſt bounds of neceſ- 
fiy, and made every other reformation which make 
them nimble in ſervice and effective in action. He 
alſo wrote a public letter to the farmers in the mid- 


dle colonies, requeſting them to fatten cattle for the 
| army, 
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„ for the enfuing campaign. By this experi- 
ment he found how his name and character operated 
in their eſteem. The Congreſs, among other 
things which ſhewed their attention to the war, if- 
ſued a reſolution ſtrongly urging che young geatte- 
men of the different colonies, -to raiſe a body of light 
nk at their own: expence, during the campzign ; 
promiſing them tuch allurements, as were calculated 
to reconcile that order of men to the reſtraimis aud 
duties of a military life, in the lmple ol and cha- 
racter of private hoqolunteers. 

The perfect knowledge of the eite of the 
treaty between France and America, had not yet ar- 
rived on the weſtern continent, though it was general - 
ly. believed it had taken effect. The agents ſor our 
government were on that accouat more buſy to ren- 
der it ĩneſſectuab/ by uſing all means directly or indi- 
rely that were in their power. Nor were the Con- 
greis wanting on thoir part in uſing the moſt probable 
and rational means to bafflle nil the attempts of their 
cuemies, and ta render the Britih commiſſion of no 
eſſett. After ſeveral deliberations and reſolutions, 
a declaration Was publiſhed by the Congreſs, That 
any man or body of men, who ſhould preſume to 
male any convention or partial agreement with eom- 
miſſioners undet the crown of Great Britain, ſhould 
be conſidered and tteated as engmicg, to the United 
States. That abe United States could not with pro- 
priery, hold anꝝ conference or treaty with any com · 
miſſioners on ilie part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould as a prehminary thereto, either withdraw 

their leets and armies, or elſe in poſitive and 
expreſs terms acknowledge the . independence of 
the ſtates; And in as much as it appeared to be che 

| Ff f deſigu 
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deſign of their enemies, to lull them into a fatal ſecu- 
Tity, they called upon the ſeveral ſtates to uſe the 


by 


1 
"molt ſtrenuous exertions, to have their reſpective quo- a 
tas of troops in the field as ſoon as poſhble ; and that b 
all their militia might be held in readineſs to act as 
occaſion. ſhould require. All their reſolutions upon , 
this ſubje& were unaa2imouſly agreed to, notwithſtand- i 
ing that we were affured at home, that the Congreſs q 
was qivided and that there were ſaarcely two of them 
of one opinion. Theſe means of deception were S 
very fatal to our miniſtry, for they totally ruined their Fr 
credit with the nation; for their moſt ſincere friends - 
who echoed all they faid, did not even believe them. . 
and often when they really told the truth they were * 
not believed, till people were convinced by other * 
means of the certainty thereof. = 
I be fatal day at laſt approached which finiſhed the l 
feparation between Britain and America; Silas Deanc 7 
arrived expreſs from Paris at Vork. Town, where che * 
"Congreſs had aſſembled ſince the loſs of Philadelphia, — 
with thoſe inſtruments that ſtampt a ſeal upon that ry. 
feparation. He had failed from France in a royal 1 
frigate of 28 guns, appointed for the pur poſe, and . 
brought with him copies of the two treaties of alli. or * 
ance and commerce, for tlie ratification of the Con- * 
greſs, which had been concluded between France 10 1 
and the United States. The laſt of theſe was the 1 
firſt that had deen executed, being figned on the zoch = 
of January ; the treaty of alliance was' dated the 6th Sir! 
of February. Mr Deane alſo brought an account of a 
many other matters that were highly pleaſing as well ed 
as what related to the negociation, and iis ratification. the 
Ihe joy of the Americans was by this tranſaction 2 
raiſed to an high pitch, and could only be equalled Carb 
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by their public demonſtrations thereof. The Con- 
greſs immediately publiſhed a Gazette, which, beſide 

a ſummary account of the general information they 
had received, exhibited :ſome of the moſt flattering 
articles of the treaties, with their own obſervations 
upon them tothe people; the equity, generoluy, and 
honour of the French King were extolled in an high 
degree. In this paper they ſeemed to count upon 
Spain as being already a party virtually in the alli- 
ance ; and to conſider the naval force of both united 
in their cauſe. They alſo ſeemed to depend much 
upon the the friendſhip of other powers, and exalted 
in the fayourable diſpoſition of Europe in general to 
America. It was a ſcheme of the greateſt folly for 
the court of Great Britain to pretend to bring about 
a reconciliation between this nation and America, 
according to Lord North's conciliatory bills; the 
coloniſts were now independent ſtates, and had pro- 
cured an alliance that was likely to ſupport that in- 
depeadency ; without firſt acknowledging that inde- 
pendency there was not the ſmalleſt probability that 
ever a treaty would commence. The ſending of com - 
miſſioners after they knew of this treaty between 
France and the colonies, was a ſcheme fraught with 
folly, weakneſs, and abſurdity.” 

About fix days after Mr Deane arrived at York-- 
Town, General Sir Henry Clinton arrived to take the 
command of the army at Philadelphia, in the room of 
Sir William Howe, This was alarming and grievous 
to the officers and ſoldiers, who exceedingly regard- 
ed General Howe,' and was held in great eſteem by 
them all. In the beginning of June the commiſſioners 
ſrom England arrived in the Delaware. The Earl of 
G Mr Eden, and Governor Johnſtone, wers 

joined 
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joined mutually in this commiſſion. Theſe commiſ- 
ſioners appear to have had more confidence in the ſuc- 


ceſs of their commiſſion, than the nature and contents. 
of it, or the ſeaſon in which it came, promiſed them. 


Upon the th of June, immediately after their arrival, 


they diſpatched a letter with the acts of parliament 


and a copy. of their commiſſion, and other papers to 
the prefident of the Congreſs; but their ſecretary 


Dr Ferguſon who was intended to carry the papers, 


and to act as an agent for conducting the negociation 
upon the ſpot with the Congreſs, being refuſed a paſ- 
port for that purpoſe, they were obliged to forward 
them by the common means of conveyance. Never 
were commiſſioners from any court, fo much diſliked 
and held in ſuch contempt, as our commiſſioners were 
by the American Congreſs. When the letters and 
commiſſion came to hand, it was long debated whe- 
ther they ſhould be rrad, and it was with difficulty 
they were admitted to be taken the ſmalleſt notice 
n 
The commiſſioners propoſed at their ert beginning 
of this buſineſs, ſeveral conceſſions and arrangements, 
which in a more early period would have reſtored 
peace and felicity to the whole empire. They offered 
to conſent to the immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea and land - to reſtore a free intercourſe and to re- 
new the common benefirs of civilization, through the 
ſeveral parts of the empire. To extend every free- 

dom to trade, that the reſpective intereſts on both 
ſides could require. —To agree that no military force 
ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates in North A- 
merica, without the conſent of the general Congreſs, 
or of the particular aſſemblies. —To concur to mea- 


fures calculated to CRETE the. debts of America, 
<p "4 | and 


= 
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and to raiſe, the credit and value of paper circulation. 
To perpetuate the common union, by a reciprocal de- 
putation of an agent or agents from the different ſtates, 
who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat and voice in 
che parliament of Great Britain; or if ſent from 
Britain in that caſe, to have à ſear and a voice in the 
aſſemblies of the different fates to which they might 
be deputed reſpectively, in order to attend to the ſe> 
veral intereſts of thoſe by whom they were deputed. 
And in ſhort to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpectixe 
legillatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its re- 
venue, its civil and military eſtabliſhment, and to 
exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation, and internal 
gorernment; ſo that the Britiſh ſtates throughout 
North America, acting with Great Britain in peace 
and war, under one common ſovereign, might have 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, That was 
ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or conſiſtent 
with that union of force oa which the ſafety of the 
common religion and liberty depends. Theſe were 
humbling conceſſions, and ſhewed the meanneſs cf the 
miniſtry, who in the hour of their diſtreſs, were rea- 
dy to grant much more than would have been accept- 
ed with thankfulneſs whemtheir pride would not fuf- 
fer them to liſten to any reaſonable accommodation. 
They deſpiſed the moſt humble and reaſonable pe- 
titions, which did not require the half of what now 
they were ready to propoſe themſelves, when they 
might have known that their propoſals could not be 
accepted. There are none ſo mean ſpirited in the time 
of adverſity, as theſe that are haughty in the time of 
ſucceſs and proſperity. The miniſter was now lying 
proſtrate at the feet of theſe coloniſts, to whom he 
had declared he would not liſten, till he had them at 
his 
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Ins feet. The hiſtory of this tranſaction may be a 
waraing to future minilters, and crowned beads may 
learn from hence, that 0 govern with, wildneſs and 
in mercy is the ſureſt method. 10 exten government, 
or keep the poſſe ſſion of what they, enjoy. Mankind 
are not born with chains about their 220 5 nor with 
ſaddles on their backs, to be bound when princes 
pleaſe, or to be ridden upon when they have a mind, 

Theſe papers produced ſeyeral long debates in the 
Congrels, which were renewed upon different days, 
from the eleventh till the ſeventeenth of June, but 
their anſwer which they returned by Henry 1. aurens, 
was ſufficiently brief, figoificant, and concluſire.— 
They obſeryed to the commiſſioners, that the acts of 
the Britiſh parliament, the commiſkon from their 
forereign,. and their letter ſuppoſed the people of 
thoſe ſtates to be lubjefts to the crown of Great Bri- 
rain, and were Wondec upon the idea of dependence, 
hich was totally inadmiſſible. They informed them 
_ rbat they were inclined to ace, notwithſtanding the 
nnjuſt claims from which th e war originated, and the 
ſavage. manger in which it had been conducted. They 
Would therefore. be ready to enter upon the confi- 
deration of a treaty of peacę and commerce, not in- 
conſiſtent with treaties already ſubfiſting, when the 
King of Great Britain hould demonſtrate a ſincere 
diſpoſition for that purpoſe, But the only ſolid proof 
of chat diſpoſition would be, an explicit acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of thoſe ſtares, or the with- 
drawing of his fleets and armies. 

Thus, an opportunity was Joſt which cannot be cal- 
ied back to Great Britain, by procraſtinatin g the 
means till the ſeaſon was over. Such were the con- 


ditions which an unhappy ooncurrence of cyents i | 
duce! 
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duced an the one fide, and what the operation of tha 
ſame caſes rendered inadmiſſible on the other. The 
Congreſs, at the fame time, iſſued an unauimous ap- 
probation of the conduct of General Waſhington, in 
refuſing a paſſport to Dr Ferguſon; This was a mor- 
tifying ſtroke to the pride of the Profeſſor of Moral 
Philoſophy, who had left the charge of his pupils to 
another, for the office of ſetretaty io the commiſſion- 
ers, with aninteniion, as was ſuppoſed, to rife money 
in a ſhorter way, than by teaching dry morals in an 
univenſity. 5 His hitory of Cival he imagined would 
introduce him to the Congreſs; and Governor John- 
flone made a ſort of merit of his reputation in the te- 
public of letters. Boi however famous he might be 
in the republic of letters, his commiſſion rendered him 
unfit for che republics, 16, America. 

When the Beitiſh commiſſioners found that they 
could obtain no acceſs to the Congreſs, ibey em ploy- 
ed themſelves in addreſſing che peeple at large, which 
the Congreſs were ſo far from interrupting, that the y 
gave free ſcope to the controverſy without engaging 
in it therdſelves. | Ihe commiſſioners ſeem to haye 
carried along with them an idea, which at the time of 
their appointment, was endeavcured with great care 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, and which had from the 
beginning miileck the miniſtry in all their meaſures, 
namely, „that the bulk of the Americans were well 
affected to the Britiſh government, and that the great- 
eſt part of the remainder were only held in a flate of 
delufion by the Congreſs,” they accordingly, when 
the negociation failed, directed their publications in 
appeals to the people at large; ſeemiagly thereby 
to realize in ſome degree the charges ſo repeatedly 
mids on the other de. that their only object was 

| under 
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under the inſidious appearance of conciliation, to ex- 
cite citiier à ſeparation amongſt the colonies, or the 
people to tumdlts againſt their reſpective goyern- 
ments. For this purpoſe they publaked the follow: 
ing manifeſto and proclamation.—4“ Haying amply 
and repeatedly made known to ihe Congreſs, aud 
| Having alſo proclaimed- to the inhabitants of North 
America in general, the benevolent - overtures of 
Great Britain towards à retunion and coalition with 
her colonies, we 46 not think it conſiſtent either! with 
the duty we owe to our country, or with a juſt regard 
to the characters we bear, to perſiſt in holding out 
offers which in our eſtimatlon required only to be 
kiown to be gratefully accepted; and ut have ac- 
cordingly, except only the commander in chief, who 
will be detained by military duties, re ſolved to return 
ro: England a few weeks after the date of his mani- 
feſto and declaration Previous however, toallis de- 
cihvotep, we ate led by a juſt an xety for the great 
c bſects of our miſhon, to entarge on ſome complaints 
which mayndt have been fofficierrly underſtood; to 
recapitulate to cur fellow ſubjects the: bleſiugs which 
we are empowered to confery and to warm them: of 
che continued evils ro which they are at GH N 
'y and obſtinately expoſing uieniſhuees. 
To the members of the Congreſs we a ee 
thar we are 'reaty.to corcur im all fdtisfattory and juſt 
arrangements for ſceuring to them and their ire{pec- 
tive conſtituenta, there-eſtabliſhment: of peace; with 
the exemption from any itnpbſnion'0f taxes by Great 
Britain, and the irre tocable emoyment of every pri. 
vilege eonſiſtent wich chat union and force on which 
our mutual proſperity, and the ſafety of our common 


gion and liberties depend; We again aſſart that 
he 
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the members of the Congreſs were not authorized by 
their conſtituents, either to reje& our offers without 
the previous conſideration and conſent of the ſeveral 
aſſemblies and conventions, their conſtituents, or to 
refer us to pretended foreign treaties, which they 
knew were deluſiyely framed in the firſt inſtance, and 
whichhave never yet been ratified by the people ofthis 
continent. And we once more remind the members 
of the Congreſs, that they are reſponſible to their 
countrymen, to the world, and to God, for the con- 
tinuance of this war, and for all the miſeries with 
which it muſt be attended. os 
Tothe general aſſemblies and conventions, of the dif- 
ferent colonies, plantations, and provinces abovemen- 
tioned, e now ſeparately make the offers which we 
originally tranſmitted to the Congreſs; and we here- 
by call upon and urge them to meet expreſſively for 
the purpaſe of conſidering whether every motive, po- 
litical as well as moral, ſhould pot decide their reſo- 
lution to embrace the occaſion of cementing a free 
and firm coalition with Great Britain. It has not 
been, nor is it our with, to ſeek the objects which 
we are commiſſioned to purſue, by fomenting popular 
diviſions and partial cabals; we think ſuch conduct 
would be ill ſuited to the generous nature of the of- 
fers made, and unbecoming the dignity ot the king and 
the ſtate which make them. But it is both our wiſh and 
our duty to encourage and ſupport any men or bodies 
of men, in their return of loyalty to our ſovereign and 
affection to our fellow ſubjects. To all others, free 
inhabitants of this once happy empire, we alſo addreſs 
ourſelves. Such of them as are actually in arms, of 
whatſoever rank or deſcription, will do well to recol- 
lect, that the grievances, whether real or ſuppoſed, 
which 

Gg8 
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which led them into this rebellion, have been ſor ever 
removed, and that the juſt occaſion is arrived for their 
returning to the calls of peaceful ciuzens. But ifthe 
honours of a military life are become their object, let 
them ſeek thoſe honours under the banners of their 
rightful ſovereign, and in fighting the battles of the 
united Britiſh empire, againſt our late mutual and na- 
tural enemies. | 

Io thoſe whoſe profeſſions it is to exerciſe the ſunc- 
tions of religion on this continent; it cannot ſurelybe un- 
known that the ſovereign poweg with which the Con. 
greſs is endeavouring to connect themſelves, has ever 
been averſe to toleratiun, and inveterately oppoſed to 
the intereſt and freedom of the place cf worſhip which 
they ferve ; and that Great Britain, from whom they 
are ſor the preſent ſeparated, muſt both from the 
principles of their conſtitution, and of proteſlantiſm, 
be at all rimes the beſt guardian of religious liberty, 
and moſt diſpoſed to promote and extend it.—To all 
thoſe who can eltimate the bleſſings of peace and its 
influence over agriculture, arts, and commerce, who 
can ſeel a due anxiety for the education and eſtabliſli- 
ment of their children, or who can place a juſt value 
on domeſtic ſecurity, we think it ſufficievt to obſerve, 
that they are made by their leaders to continue in- 
volved in all the calamities *of war, without having 
either a jaſt object to purſue, or a ſubſiſting grievance 
which may not inſtantiy be redreſſed. 

But if there be any perſon who, diveſted of mif- 
taken reſentment, and uninfluenced by felfiſh intereſt, 
really think that it is for the benefit of the colonies to 
ſeparate themſelves from Great Britain, and that ſo 

ſeparated they will find a conſtitution more mild, more 
., Fore, and better calculated ſor their proſperity than 

that 

/ 
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that which we are impowered and diſpoſed to 
renew and improve; with ſuch perſons we will not 
diſpute a poſition Which ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
tradicted, by the experience they have had. But 
think it right to leave them fully aware of the change, 
which the maintaining of ſuch a poſition muſt make 
in the nature and future conduct of this war, more 
eſpecially when to this poſition is added, the pretend- 
ed alliance with the court of France. The policy, 
as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus 
far checked the extremes of war when they tended 
to diſtreſs a people {till conſidered as our fellow ſub- 
Jedts'; ; and to deſolate a country ſhortly to become again 

a ſource of mutual advantage; but when that country 
profeſſes the unnaturaldeſign not only ofeſtranging her- 
ſelf from us, but of mortgaging herſelf and her reſources 
toour enemies, the whole conteſt is changed; and the 
queſtion is, how far Great Britain may, by every 
means in her power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a con- 
nection contrived for her ruin and the aggrandize- 
ment ot France. Under ſuch circumſtances, the laws 
ot ſelf prefervation mult direct the conduct of Great 
Britain; and if the colonies are to become an acceſs 
ſton to France, will direct her to render that agceſſiou 
of as little avail as poſſible to her enemies. 

If there are any who notwithſtanding theſe reaſon- 
ings, the independence of theſe colonies will, in the re- 
fult, be acknowledgedby Great Britain; to them we an- 
{ver without reſerve, that we neither poſſeſs nor ex- 
pect powers for that purpoſe ; and that if Great Bri. 
tain could ever fink fo low, as to adopt ſuch a mea. 
ſare, we ſnould not have thought ourſelves compel- 
kble to be the inſtruments in makingaconceſſion which 
u our opinion would be calamitous to the colonies for 


whom 
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whom it was made, and diſgraceful as well as calami. 
tous to the country. from whom it is required, And 
we think proper to declare, that in this ſpirit and ſen- 
timent we have regularly written from the continent 
to Great Britain. | 

It will now become the colonies, regularly to call 
to mind their own ſolemn appeals to heaven in the 
beginning of the conteſt, that they took arms only 
for the redreſs of grievances, and that it would be 
their wiſh, as well as their intereſt to remain forever 


connected with Great Britain. We again alk them 


whether all their grievances real or ſuppoſed, have 
not been amply and fully redreſſed; - and we inſiſt 
that the offers we have made leave nothing to be 
wiſhed in point either of immediate or permanent ſe- 
curity ; if thoſe offers are now rejected, we witheraw 
from the exerciſe of a commiſſion with which we 
have in vain been honoured ; the ſame liberalicy will 
no longer be due from Great Britain, nor can it either 
in juſtice or policy be expected from her. 
In fine, and for the further manifeſtation, as well 
of the diſpoſition we bear, as of the gracious and ge- 
nerous purpoſes of the commiſſion under which we 


act, made and paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 


intituled, an act to enable his majeſty to appoint com- 
miſſioners with ſufficient powers to treat, conduct, and 
agree upon the means of quieting the diſorders now 
ſubſiſting in certain colonies, plantations, and pro- 


vinces, in North America, having been pleaſed to au- 


thorize and empower us to grant a pardon or pardons, 
to any number or deſcription of perſons, within the 
colonies plantations and provinces of New Hampſhire, 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New- 
Vork, New. Jerſey, Pennſylyania, the three lower 
Counties 


* 
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all 
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Counties on the Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. And 
whereas the good effects of the ſaid authority and 
powers, towards the people at large, would have long 
ſince taken place, if a due uſe had been made 
of our firſt communications and overtures; and have 
thus far been fruſtrated only by the precipitate reſo- 
lution of the members of the Congreſs not to treat- 
with us, and by declining to conſult with their con- 
ſtituents, we now in making our appeal to thoſe con- 
ſtituents, and to the free inhabitants of the continent 
in general, have determined to give them what in our 
opinion, ſhould have been the firſt object of thoſe 
who appeared to have taken the management of their 
intereſts, and adopt this mode of carrying the ſaid 
authorities and powers into execution. We accord- 
ingly hereby grant and proclaim, a pardon or pardons, 
of all and all manner of rreaſons or miſpriſon of trea- 
ſons, by any perſon or perſons, or by any member 
or deſcription of perſons within the ſaid colonies, plan- 
tations or Provinces, councilec, commanded, ated 


or done, on or before the date of this manifeſto and 


proclamation. And we furrher declare and proclaim, 
that if any perſon or perſons, or any number or de- 
{cription of perſons, within the ſaid colonies, planta- 
tions, and provinces, now actually ſerving, either in a 
military or civil capacity, in this rebellion, ſhall at any 
time, during the continuance of this manifeſto, and 
proclamation, withdraw himſelf or themſelves, from 
ſuchcivilor military ſervice, and fhall continue thence- 
forth peaceably as a good and faithful ſubje& or ſub- 
jets, to his Majeſty, to demean himſelf or themſelveF; 
ſuch perſon or perſons, or ſuch number or deſcription 
of perſons, ſhall become and be fully intitled ro, and 

| hereby 
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hereby obtain all the benefits of the pardon or par- 
dons hereby granted; excepting only from the ſaid 
pardon or pardons, every perſon, and every number 
and deſcriptions of perſons, who after the date of this 
manifeſto and prociamation, that under the pretext 


of authority, asjudges, | jurymen, miniſters, or officers 

of ciril juſtice, be inſtrumental in executing, and pur- | 

ting to death any of his Majeſty's ſubjects within the | 

tai colonics, plantations, and provinces. ; 

And we think proper ſurther to declare, that no- ; 

dung herein contained is meant, or ſhall be conſtrued, 

ro fet at liberty any perſon or perſons, now being . 

2 or prifoners, or who during the continuance 5 

| this rebellion ſhall become a priſoner or priſoners. N 
| And we offer to the colonies at large or ſeparately, 1 
| a general or ſeparate peace; with the revival of their Fo 
ancient government, ſecured againſt any future in- 7 
{nngements, and protected for ever from taxation by | 

Great Britain. And with reſpect to ſuch further re- 8 
galations, whether civil, military, or commercial, as FL 

they may wiſh to be framed and eſtabliſhed, we pro- * 

miſe all the concurrence and aſſiſtance, that his = 

Majeſty” s commiſſion” authorizes and enables us to 12 

give. And we further declare, that this manifeſto ak 

| and proclamation ſhall continue and be 12 full force wi] 
| forty days from the date hereof; that is to ſay, from $5, 
the third day of October, to ts . rage day of No- wit 
vember, both incluſive, 671 | fob 

£ And iu order that the whole contents of this mani- = 

feſto and proclamition may be more fully known, we ot; 
fall direct copies thereof both in the Engliſh and the mi 
German languages to be tranſmitted byflags of trace to tars 
| the r he general aſſemblies or conventions of ore; 
A cola es, plantations, and provinces, and to ſfeye- tion 


i} 


i wi 
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ral perſons both in civil and military capacities withia 
the ſaid colonies. And for further ſecurity in times 
to come, of the ſeveral perſons, or members or de- 
ſcriptions of perſons, who are, or may be, the ob- 
jects of this manifeſto or proclamation, we have ſet 
our hands and ſeals to thirteen copies thereof, and 
have tranſmitted the fame to the thirteen colonies, 
plantations, and provinces abovementioned, and we 
are willing to hope, that the whole of this manifeſto 
and proclamation will be fairly and freely publiſhed, 
and circulated, for the immediate general and ſerious 
couſideration, and benefit of all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
on this continent. And we earneſtly cxhort all per- 
ſons who by this inſtrument forthwith receive the be- 
uifit of the King's pardon, at the ſame time that they 
retain a becoming ſenſe of thoſe lenient and aflfection- 


ate meaſures, whereby they are now freed from many 


grievous charges which might have riſen in judgment, 
or might have been brought in queſtion againſt then, 
to make a wile improvement of the ſituation in which 
this-manifeſto and proclamation places them; aad not 
only to recolle& that a perſeverance in the preſent 
rebellion or any adherence to the treaſonable cou- 
uection attempted to be framed with a foreign power, 
will after the preſent grace extended, be confidered 
as crimes of the moſt : aggravated kind ; but to viz 
with each other in eager and cordial ee to 
ſe ture their own peace, aud promote the eſtabliſhment, 
and proſperity of theic country, ard the general wen 5 
of the empire. And purſuant ro lis Majeſty: 3 com- 
miſſion, we hereby require all officers civil und mili- 


tary, and all others his Majeſty's loving labjetts what- 


erer, to be aiding and aſhiting unto us in the execy- 
tion of this manifeſto and proclamation, and of all the 
matters 
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matters herein contained.“ Given at New-York, this 
third day of October, 1778. 

This manifeſto was ſigned by the commiſſioners and 
publiſhed as far as poſſible among the coloniſts. Mr 
Drayton, one of the delegates for South Carolina, 
made a large and ſevere anſwer to it, where all the ar- 
guinents of the Commiſhoners were treated in a very 
maſterly and animated manner, which plainly ſhewed, 
that whatever excellencies the Britiſh Commiſſioners 
might have in other reſpects, they were inferior in the 
exerciſe and management of argument and literary 
compoſ:tion, to this ſingle combatant who had now 
engaged them. The technical law terms, and formal 
phraſes of this maniſeſto, were matter of mere laugh- 


ter to the American /iterati ;and in ſhort the proclama- 6 
tion was handled in ſuch a aner. that the whole in- 1 
tended eſfect thereof was rendered quite abortive.— 5 

The juſtice oſ its firſt principles were abſolutely de- * 
nied, and the ſupremacy - of the mother country over 2 
the colonies ſince the act of independency, conſidered * 

as ridiculous and abſurd. Pardons and remiſſions ſo r 
fully offered to thoſe that were conſidered in a ſtate 55 
of rebellion, were treated with contempt, as ſup- 5 

poſing what the coloniſts did not admit, that free ſtates py 
could be in a itate of rebellion with reſpect to any 8 
other power. The clemency and mercy of the ſo- Fra 
vereign, was viewed in a very different light by the * 
Americans, from what it was repreſented by the com · Co, 
miſſioners, and they conſidered all the preſent offers ſho! 
thereof as ſtratagems of policy to lead them into a for 
ſnare. What the commiſſioners obſerved with regard PR 

to their ſolemn appeals to Heaven, in the beginning * 

of the conteſt, that they took arms for the redrels fe 


of grievances only, and that it was then their wiſh as 
well 
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well as their intereſt to remain forever connected with 
Great Britai; they accounted it the greateſt ſophiſ- 
try when uſed in an argument at this time. Great Bri- 
tain had rejected all their former petitions, and treat- 
ed all their earneſt requeſts with ſcorn; and it was 
now out of her power to redreſs the new and freſh 
orieyances that they had reaſon to complain of fince 
theſe petitions had been preſented. The Commiſ- 
ſioners could not raiſe from the dead, their beloved 
friends and dear relations, whom their haughty nation 
had ſlain in a cruel and unreaſonable war; nor was it in 
the power of Britain, through a ſucceſſion of ages, to 
make reparation for the injury ſue had done them. 
She had driven them by her violence and cruelty, 
to declare themſelves independent, and to enter into 
a treaty with foreign powers for their aſſiſtance, and 
wanted now to redreſs their grieyances, at the ex- 
pence of the blood of their friends, the ruin of their 
country, and their public faith. Had Britain offered 
ſooner, the half of what ſhe now propoſed, it would 
have been accepted thankfully, and gratefully re- 
ceived; but the time was now paſt for redreſſing of 
grievances, in the manner propoſed by the Commil- 
ſioners. , | | 
The Americans told the publiſhers of the manifeſto, 
that they had already concluded a ſolemn treaty with 
France, vathe footing of, and for eſtabliſhing of their 
independency. Thar if they now treated with the 
Commiſſioners upon the ground of dependence, they 
ſhould at once break their treaty with France, for- 
feit their credit with all foreign nations, be conſi- 
dered as a faithleſs and infamous people, and for ever- 
more be cut off from the hope of foreign ſuccour 
or teſourſe. At the fame time they would be thrown 
II h h totally 


totally on the mercy of thoſe, who had already pur- 
ſued every meaſure of fraud, force, cruelty, and de- 
ceit for their deſtruction; as neither the King, the mi- 
niſters, nor the parliament of England, would be un- 
der the neceſſity of ratifying any one condition, 
which theyagreed upon with the Commiſſioners. Or 
if they ever found it neceſſary to ratify them for the 
| preſent purpoſe, it would be to call a new parliament, 
| to undo the whole, Nothing, they faid, could be 
1 truſted to an enemy whom they had already found fo 
= faithlefs, and ſo obſtinately perſevering in malice and 
[ cruelty. The fraudulent intention of the propoſed 
znegociations, they faid, was ſtrongly evinced by the 
1 Commiſſioners, who went far beyond their avowed 
powers; being neither warranted by the commiſſion, 
nor by the acts of parliament which they preſented. 

Tbefe arguments had more effect upon the minds of 
the people, than allthe pompous promiſes and threat- 
nings in the manifeſto and proclamation. The whole 
proceedings of the Commiſhoners were conſidered as 
political craft to enfnare, intangle, and ſeduce the peo- 
ple; that having once put them off their guard, they 
might be more eaſily ſubdued, and brought to accept 
the terms which were propoſed to them. 

There were feveral concurrent circumſtances which 
tended to fruſtrate this negociation. It was tao long 
in being propoſed, for if our miniſtry actually intend- 
ed a reconc ! ſtation, they ought to have made their of- 
fers thereof before the French treaty was concluded: 

for it was quite irrational to ſuppoſe, that a people 
who were poſſe ſſed of the ſmalleſt degree of honour 
or principle, would immediately break a ſolemn treaty, 
and the firſt of the kind they had ever been engaged 
in, The imagination of ſucceſs, on the part of the 
Commiſſioners, 
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Commiſſioners, muſt have proceeded from the idea of 
what they themſelves would have done in the like 
circumſtances, or what they believed was lawful to be 
done on ſuch an occaſion. The conduct which they 
were in this tranſaction authorized to purſue, marks, 
with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, the opinion of the mini- 
ſtry,with regard to treaties of the moſt ſolemnnature: 
that when their own ambition, pride, or intereſt, are 
to be fulfilled, they account it no crime to break a po- 
ſitixe agreement. If it was lawſul for the Americans 
to break their new treaty with the French, it could 
be no crime in any others to do the ſame thing. And 
the miniſtry, through the channel of their Commiſſion- 
ers, were now publiſhing to all the world, their opinion 
of the faith of treaties ; that they were no longer to 
be obſerved, than ſomething which they ſuppoſed 
better might be obtained. This kind of proceeding 
gave the world reaſon to believe that the charges 
brought againſt our miniſtry in the French and Span- 
iſh reſcripts, were not without foundation; and that 
the charges of perfidy brought againſt the French, 
were more than balanced by our preſent conduct ex- 
preſſ:d in this new commiſſion. Many thought that 
the charges of perfidy came with an ill grace from a 
court, that had with great ſolemnity ſent out Co:nmiſ. 
ſioners with power and authority, to perſuade and in- 
force a reconciliation upon principles of the baſeſt in- 
fidelity towards a party who had lately engaged in a 
treaty with an independent people. There were no 
reaſons to perſuade our miniſtry, that the American 

would keep their faith to Britain if they ſhould purſue 
the doctrine they were now taught by the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners ; for men who ſhould break ſach a 


ſolemn treaty as they had now entered into with the 
French 
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French nation, could not be ſuppoled to be a people 
to be truſted in any matter whatſoever. 

The abandoning Philadelphia, which had been 
the object of near two years conteſt, and the precipi- 
tate retreat of our army, were no ways fayourable to 
the propoſed negociation. This having happened 
about the time of the arrival of the Commiſſior.ers, 
was of itſelf ſufficient to have fruſtrated the intention 
of the commiſſion. Men with a commiſſion from a 
ſovereign'whoſe forces were retreating, and had juſt 
abandoned the advantage of two years war, could 
not promiſe themſelves great ſucceſs in any treaty ; and 
the more advantageous the offers which they ſhould 
make in ſuch circumſtances were, the more their con- 
ceſſions were likely to be conſidered as proofs of weak- 
neſs, andnot of any good intention. The reaſon of the 
Britiſh troops abandoning Philadelphia, is one of thoſe 
myſteries of the preſent war that has not as yet been 
unveiled, or cleared up on this ſide the Atlantick, with 
any degree of conſiſtency. It has been alledged that 
the reaſon of this precipitate retreat proceeded from 
the knowledge of the French ſquadron under DE- 
ſtaing being upon the coaſt; but whatever might be 
the apprehenſions of the general, from circumſtances 
he had learned in England before his embarking for 
America, of a French force coming to that parr ot-the 
world, it is plain that neither the army nor navy ap- 
prehended any ſuch thing, till after the 5th of July, 
when Lord Howe received the intelligence, by his 
cruizers, that D*Eſtaing*s fleet had been ſeen on the 
coaſt of Virginia. It was indeed happy for both the 
fleet and army that they had made their eſcape before 
D' Eſtaing's arrival; for had the French fleet ſhut up 


the Delaware, their caſe would have been very E 


18 


al, 
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if not abſolutely deſperate. But it does not appear 
from any thing that has yet been publiſhed to the 
world, that this new danger vas in the leaſt apprehend- 
ed by Lord Howe, who ought to have been in the ſe- 
cret as well as Sir Henry Clinton, nor has General 
Clinton ever given it as a reaſon of his abandoning 
Philadelphia, that a French fleet was upon the coaſt. 
It would appear that the evacuation of Philadelphia 
was determined before Sir William Howe returned to 
England, and that there were ſome reaſons independent 
of the arrival of the French, fleet which made it ne- 
ceſſary to abandon that city. 

Experience, during the winter, had taught our ge- 
nerals that the Americans were determined to aſſault 
them with all their force, as ſoon as they could find 
a ſuitable opportunity; they had alſo difcovered by 
their attack upon them at German- Town, that in cate 
of an univerſal or general engagement, that matters 
would at leaſt he doubtful. They could not remain 
cooped up in Philadelphia, and they could not march 
ioto the country without riſking a battle with great diſ- 
advantage. Ia caſe of a defeat they could not get 
aboard their ſhips but with the greateſt danger. — 
They had no hopes of any reinforcement from Bri- 
ain which had been promiſed laſt year, and the troops 
were mach weakened through {kirmiſhes, ſickneſs, 
and other circumſtances attending war and a foreign 
climate. It was plainly perceived, that though they 
were in the poſſe ſſion of Philadelphia. that they could 
not continue in that city, nor in caſe or a defeat make 


a ſafe retreat from it on board their ſhips, as there 


was not ſuch free acceſs to ſhips of war for their de- 
tence in time of embarking as at New-York, 


York, 
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From the attack they experienced in their retreat, 
it plainly appears that General Waſhington had his 
troops in readineſs, and was deſigned to have attacked 
them in the city of Philadelphia, or to have given 
them battle provided they had come to the field. — 
From the apprehenſion of the uncertainconſequences 
of fuch an attack, as now all hope of ſupply from 
England was loſt, they thought it moſt convenient to 
retreat to New-York, where the fleet could more 
conveniently aſſiſt, or relieve them in caſe of any diſ- 
alter. It was exceedingly unfavourable to the Com- 
miſſioners, that the army was obliged to make ſuch a 
precipitate flight, at the very time they were offering 
their conciliatory propoſals; and It was not probable 


that even the wavering part of the people would give 


much attention to the addreſſes of Commiſſioners with 
a flying army at their heels. From the very begin- 
ning of the war our commanders ſeem to have had 
their chief dependance upon the fleet: for without 
the aid and aſſiſtance thereof they never performed 
any action worthy of any particular conſideration. 
The evacuation of Philadelphia was as unexpected 


as it was alarming to the friends of government, and 


their advocates were greatly at a loſs to account for 
a meaſure, the reaſons of which appeared totally myſ- 
terious to them. They were almoſt aſhamed to con- 
icfs the fact itſelf, and for ſome time remained in ſul. 
penſe concerning the authenticity of the accounts 
which informed them of the event. The diſtreſs of 
the American army during the winter, had been de- 
ſcribed in ſuch ſtrong terms, and their inability to 


make any longer an oppoſition to the King's forces, 


that the retreat from Philadelphia appeared ſo ænig- 


ma: ical, that they could not tell how to account forit. 


It was given out that Sir Henry Clinton intended 
ſome 


. 
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ſome home ſtroke, by which he would put an end to 
the war, and bring the coloniſts to abfolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion; for as the particulars of the retreat, andthe 

ſubſequent loſſes, were for a time concealed, it was 
always hoped that General Clinton had ſome great 
object in view, when he evacuated a city of ſo much 
importance for its ſituation to the Britiſh forces. 
What he was about to do, and the marvelous effects 
of his proceedings, were publiſhed with as much 
confidence as if they had already been accompliſhed; 
and thoſe who were no friends to General Howe, 
were at this time more extravagant in their predic- 
tions concerning the ſucceſs of Sir Henry Clinton, 
Whether they really believed what they affirmed is 
much to be doubted; it rather appeared that their 
expreſſion of their hopes concerning the ſucceſs of 
General Clinton were intended as accuſations againſt 
General Sir William Howe, for not having falfilled 
their expectations in reducing the Americans. It was 
not long till the character of this officer was ſeverely 

attacked from all quarters in miniiterial news-papers, 
and pamphlets, and his ſervices depreciated with much 
rancour and abuſe. This was principally intended as 
a defence of the miniſtry, eſpecially of that {tate offi- 
cer who held the American department; the advo- 
cates for the court, could now devife no other me- 
thod of defending their meaſures, than by reproach- 
ing General Howe for partiality and inaQtivity in dif- 
charging the office of general. This reproach came 
with an ill grace from thoſe who had but a little time 
before extolled Sir William Howe, both for caution, 
courage, and the management of the war. The truth 
of the matter was, that all the officers that were ſent 


to America during this war had found ia experience, 
that 
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that it was en from what the winiſtey had re- 
preſemed it, and that all the parts of the plan for car- 
rying it on were founded in error and miſtake; that 
it was a plan totally disjointed and uncemented in all 
its principles and parts, and could be executed by no 
officer with any certainty of ſucceſs. It was this made 
all the general officers deſire to be recalled one after 
another as ſoon as poſlible, and to quit a ſcene of ac- 
tion where there was nothing to be expected except 
diſgrace and diſappointment. Sir William Howe be- 
came no the chief object of court reſentment, and all 
the miniſterial {cribblers were ſet looſe upon him, who 
did not ſpare to give him a liberal ſhare of abuſe. 
While the diſputants zt home were vigorouſly ſup- 
porting their diſferent opinions concerning the ſucceſs 
aud iſſue of the war, the actors on the principal [tage 
were more warmly engaged, in the hotteſt and warm- 
eſt ſeaſon of che year, in acting their parts with various 
ſucceſs. 5 

Upon the 18th day of June the Britiſh army eyacu- 
ated Philadelphia to the ſurprize of all Europe, It 
had been given out with the greateſt confidence that 
this city, as being moſt cenuical, was to be held as a 
place of arms and reſource, for carry ing on the war 
in both the northern and ſouthern colonies and it 
Was generally iuppoled that the Americans were not 
able io drive the Eritiſh forces out of it, nor were 
they able to face our troops in the open field. The 
news of this ſudden retreat and evacuation, greatly 
puzzled all the miniſterial connoiſſeurs in politics, and 
they were greatly embarraſſed to aſſign pr oper rea- 
ſons for ſuch a haſty and precipitate meaſure. Phila- 
delphia had been conſidered as a great object only 
twelve months before, and it was then confidently 


aſſirmed that the reduction of that city would deter- 
mine 
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mine the fate of America; it had only been held one 
winter, with much difficulty, and was now ſuddenly 
given up without aſſigning any reaſon for ſuch an 
evacuation. This gave room for many conjectures, 
no ways favourable to the wiſdom and prudence ot 
the conductors of the war, as different parties, in judg- 
ing of circumſtances, could not in idea, form a plau- 
ſible conjecture concerning the reaſons of this ſudden 
and precipitateretreat ; this phznomenon was equally 
puzzling to the friends of the miniſtry, and thoſe thar 
were enemies to the war. It was ſome time before 
the court advocates could recover themſelyes from 
the conſternation. into which they were thrown by 
this diſagreeable intelligence. 

The whole Britiſh army paſſed the Delaware with- 
out any interruption or danger, for which they were 
much obliged to the good and wiſe management of 
Admiral Lord Howe, who, on that and ſeveral other 
occaſions, diſcovered a knowledge in his profeſſion 
beyond what is common to many. General Waſh- 
ington had received information of the defign of eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, and had already ſent General 
Maxwell with his brigade to reinforce the Jerſey 
militia, and to throw all the obſtructions poſſible 
in the way of the march of our army; that by inter- 
rupting heir march he himſelt might be enabled to 
bring up his force in proper time, to make an advan- 
tage of thoſe opportunities, which it was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, ſo long a march, through ſo dangerous a 
country, would have afforded of attacking them with 
great ſucceſs. This detachment, when joined by the 
militia, broke down the bridges, but did not attack 
our army, becauſe the Britiſh forces were vaſtly fu. 


perior in numbers to the American corps under the 
Li i | command 
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command of General Maxwell. The latter, on ac- 
count of this ſuperiority, was obliged to abandon the 
ſtrong paſs at Mount Holly without venturing any 
oppoſition. Notwithſtanding of this, Maxwell had 
cut out ſo much work for our army, that their march 
was exceedingly flow, and attended with incredible 
fatigue ; the impediments were innumerable, and the 
weather was exceſſively warm, ſo that the march of 
the army was fatiguing beyond the meaſure of human 
conception. It would have required a great conſciouſ- 
neſs of the juſtice and equitablenefs of any cauſe, to 
haye enabled men to ſuffer ſo much toil and labour in 
ſupporting it. _ 

The Britiſh troops were incumbered with an en- 
ormous baggage, comprehending proviſions, and the 
number of wheel-carriages and loaded horſes was ſo 
great, as to cover the extent of twelve miles in the 
narrow line in which the troops were obliged to march 
on account of the ſituation of the country. One part 
of this incumbrance was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance 
of the army; for unleſs they bad carried their provi- 
ſions along with them, they would have found none 
in the country through which they were marching, 
as all the people were their enemies, and had cut off 
all means of ſubſiſtance from the troops, which was 


not within their immediate comprehenſion. It was 


therefore neceſſity, as well as wiſdom, that deter- 


mined General Clinton to carry along with him ſuch 


an enormous train of baggage. It would have argued 
the moſt conſummate folly, to have riſked the fate of 
a whole army, for the trouble that attended the con- 


veyance of a certain and ſufficient ſupply of things 


abſolutely neceſſary. General Maxwell's expedition 
began to be more and more felt; though he had not 
engaged 
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engaged our army, nor killed any of the troops with 
the weapons of war, he had done them infinite miſ- 
chief, The heat of the weather, which was then 
exceſſive, with the cloſeneſs of the narrow roads 
through the woods, and the conſtant labour of renew- 
ing and repairing bridges in a country, every where 
interſected with creeks, and marſhy brooks, were 
ſeverely felt. Such hardſhips and difficulties could 
not be ſuppoſed to have been undertaken without 
very preſſing cauſes ; and we muſt certainly ſup- 
poſe that Philadelphia was conſidered as a place alto- 
gether untenable by the Britiſh forces, otherwiſe they 
would not have undertaken ſuch an hazardous and 
fatigoing march in a ſeaſon of the year, when ſuch. 
enterprizes, under ſuch circumſtances, are next to 
impoſſible to perform. There is ſtill ſomething of 
myſtery in this tranſaction, which has not been con- 
fefled by our court politicians, and which, on this fide 
the Atlantic, has not been perfectly unveiled. Gen. 
Waſhington, or Tome other of the coloniſts, perhaps 
could unfold this myſtery and lay open the ſecret. 
It carries all the evidence implied in moral certainty, 
that our troops believed they could not keep Phila- 
delphia, or that our miniſtry were mad to order ſuch 
an evacuation without any ſolid reaſon, and to expoſe 
the troops to ſo much danger. From the many im- 
pediments which the army met with in its march, its 
progreſs was exceedinglyſlow ; and thisis the only rea- 
ion by whieh we can account for its ſpending ſo many 
days it paſſing through ſo narrow a country. There 
were many interruptions in this march, which our ac- 
counts of it conceal or gloſs over in the moſt fayour- 
able manner. One particular difficulty which great- 
ly embarraſſed the general, was, whether to take the 
direct 
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dire& road to Staten Iſland acroſs the Rariton to- 
wards the left, or turn from Allen's-Town to the 
right, and march toward the ſea - coaſt to Sandy Hook. 
The firſt was the ſtreighteſt and neareſt march, but 
has ſome difficulties which Sir Henry Clinton deſired 
much to ayoid. He was informed that the Generals 
Waſhington and Lee, with the American army, had 
already paſſed the Delaware; and had alſo heard 
that General Gates with the northern army was ad- 
vancing to join them on the Rariton. Theſe were 
circumſtances which had not been foreſeen in their 
full light, at the time of evacuating Philadelphia, 
when it was intended to lead the army towards the 
left, in the direct way to Staten Iſland. The difficul- 
ty of paſſing the Rariton with the enemy in front, 
when the troops were incumbered with ſuch heavy 
baggage, was a matter of the moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion: For in caſe of a defeat, or even of a repulſe, 
the proviſion of the army might have been loſt, and 
the troops reduced to the extremity of famine and 
diſtreſs. Beſides, it appears to have been the inten- 
tion of General Clinton to avoid, if poſſible, any ge- 
neral engagement with the provincial forces upon this 
occaſion. Since the affair at German-Town, the Bri- 
tiſh generals had become ſome what more cautious in 
courting a general action, as they had formerly done; 
they had, on that occaſion, experienced what the 
_ coloniſts were able to attempt, and that they were 
not ſo much upon the reſerve of ſtanding an attack 
in the open field, as had been always ſuppoſed, and 
conſtantly ſet forth in the boaſting gaſconades of court 
writers. It was, probably one chief reaſon for eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, that our forces might not run 
the hazard of a general experiment of American intre- 
pidity, 
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pidity, as in caſe, of any great diſaſter ariſing from 
ſome deſperate attack, it would have been impoſſible 
to have recruited the army, or to have received al- 
ſiſtance from Britain in proper time to have ſaved the 
army's total ruin. The ſame cauſe that operated in 
making Sir Henry Clinton abandon Philadelphia, pre- 
vailed in determining him, if poſſible, to avoid an en- 
gagement in his march towards New-York, For theſe 
reaſons, he reſolved to purſue the right hand courſe 
towards the ſea, as the molt ſafe and eligible in his 
preſent circumſtances, 

General Waſhington, who had croſſed the Dela- 
ware far above Philadelphia, at a place called Coryel's 
Ferry, was apprehenſive that the flow motions of bis 
enemies were intended to lead him into the low coun- 
try, and then, by a rapid movement on the right, en- 
dearour to gain poſſeſſion of the ſlrong grounds above 
him, and ſo encloſe him to the river, aad force him to 
an engagement under every diſadvantage. In this 
particular he was certainly deceived, as the ſituation 
of the Britiſh forces rendered them incapable of any 
ſuch rapid movements ; ; but this lowneſs on the one 
ſide, retarded the motions of the other, It is how. 
erer exceedingly probable, from all the various cir- 
cumſtances attending the marches on both ſides, that 
General Waſhington intended to have made his chief 
attack at the paſſage of the Rariton ; which from all 
probable circumſtances, he concluded would have 
been the courſe of their march, and which he knew 
would have afforded great advantage in an attack. 
General Clinton certainly intended at firſt, to have 
marched in the manner, and in the courſe, which 
Waſhington apprehended, until at Allen's- Town, he 
found that Waſhington was before him; when being 
apprehenſire 
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apprehenſive that the attack would become general, 
and probably the iſſue doubtful, he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of altering his march towards the ſea coaſt, by 
which he gained in his march, and they loſt in pro- 
portion. It was ſome time before rhe coloniſts per. 
ceived that the Britiſh forces had departed from their 
expected line of direction. It was neceſſity, not de- 
ſign or foreſight, as has been alledged by ſome, which 
made the Britiſh general change the direction of his 
march. When he marched out of Philadelphia, he 
did not imagine that his retreat would be ſo ſuddenly 
obſerved, or that General Waſhington would have 
been ſo ready as to have gained the Rariton before 
he had paſſed it; but in this he was deceived, and 
for this reaſon he altered his march, and took the 
right-hand road leading to the fea coaſt, The fleet 
was a ſpecial'obje of his hope, which he expected 
would endeavour to be ready to receive his troops in 
caſe of any diſaſter: This was a ſpecial reaſon why 
he altered his courſe, and marched towards the coalt ; 
for it is plain that he avoided as much as poſſible to 
come to any general engagement with the coloniſts, 
while he was at a diſtance from the fleet. 

As ſoon as General Wafhington perceived that the 
Britiſh troops had altered their courſe, and were 


- marching towards the ſea coaſt, he immediately chang- 


ed his plan, and fent ſeveral detachments of his beſt 
troops, under the command of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, to harraſs the army in its march, while he 
advanced at a proper diſtance with all his force. As 
the advanced parties of the provincials came near to 
the rear of the Britiſh forces, and the ſituation be- 

came critical, General Waſhington ordered General 


| Lee, with two brigades, to reinforce and take the 


command 
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command of the advanced corps. This party conſiſt- 
ed of about five thouſand men, according to the ac- 
count which General Waſhington gave under his 
own hand. Others who ſpeak from conjecture, have 
ſet forth, that this corps conſiſted of more than five 
thouſand ; but there is no certainty in this conjec- 

ture. | 
Sir Henry Clinton in his march to a place called 
Freehold, judging, from the number of the provincials 
that hung upon his rear, that their main body was 
not far diſtant, began to be in concern for the bag- 
gage, which had always been, for good reaſons, a 
principal object of his attention. He wiſely reſolved 
to free that part of the army from this incumbrance 
and impediment ; he therefore placed the baggage 
under the management of General Knyphauſen, who 
led the firſt column of the army. The other, which 
covered the march, was now diſengaged and ready 
for action, and was compoſed of the beſt troops in 
the army, commanded by the general himſelf. This 
corps conſiſted of the third, fourth, and fifth brigades 
of Britiſh, two battalions of Britiſh, and the Heſſian 
grenadiers, a bactalion of light infanty, the guards, 
and the tenth regiment of light dragoons. Theſe were 
troops, that had been heretofore accounted inyinci- 
ble, and which none of the proviacials durſt ſo much 
as face in the open field; with theſe brigades Gen, 
Clinton endeavoured to make the belt defence he 
could, though it appears not that he was free of feax. 
with regard to the event; for he had ordered Gen. 
Knyphauſen to march at break of day with all the 
carriages and baggage, and to direct their courſe to 
Middle-Town, which lay at twelve miles diſtance on 
heir way, in an high and ſtrong country, The com- 
| mander 
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mander in chief, with the ſecond diviſion, continued 
ſome hours on the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Freehold, both to cover the march of the baggage, 
and to afford time for the long range of carriages to 
get clear on their way. This caution and care was 
exceedingly neceſſary as the event proved; for it 
was not long till the American force appeared advan- 
eing in their rear, and purſuing them with an inten- 
tion to attack them. 

Upon the 25th of June, about eight o' clock in the 
morning, when the army began to arch: ſome par- 
ties of the provincials oppeared in the woods and at- 
tacked the troops upon the left flank ; theſe being 
only flying parties, were made to retire by the light 
troops. But as the rear-guard deſcended from the 
heights of Frechold, into a valley about three miles 
in length and one in breadth, ſeveral columns of the 
coloniſts appeared alſo deſcending into the plain, who 
about ten o' clock began to cannonade the rear. At 
the ſame time thar this attack was made upon the 
rear, the general received intelligence that two ſtrong 
bodies of troops were marching to flank the army; 
this, in the modern military ſtile, was called march- 
ing in force on both ſides to attack them in the flanks, 
This greatly alarmed the general, for he perceived 
that it was their deſign to attack the baggage, and as 
the carriages were then entangled in narrow defies 
for ſome miles, it ſeemed a matter of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to guard againſt this danger. As the afflit 
appeared to be critical, the general devifed the only 
method that could have been at that time fallen upon 
to deliver himſelf out of that embarraſſment, He te 
folved to make a vigorous attack upon that body which 


hung anon his rear and harraſſed it, which he r 
| cluded 
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cluded would call back the flanking parties to the aſ- 
ſtance. of thoſe that were thus engaged, and thereby 


give an opportunity to the baggage to eſcape. For 


although General Waſflington was marching with his 
whole army, which was believed to be . a 
chan it really was, yet as the main body was ſepa- 
rated from this advanced corps which attacked Lord 
Cornyallis in the rear, by two conſiderable defiles, he 
did not imagine. that he could paſs a greater body of 
troops through theſe narrows, during the-execution 
of that meaſure which he intended, than what the 
force along with him was able to oppoſe; whilſt on 
the other band, even with that diviſion of the army, 
Waſhington's ſuuation would be ſufficiently critical, 1 
ptovided he ſhould come upon him, whilſt he was 
ſtcugghog in the"defiles. He was however doubtful 
of this matter, and to guard againſt every poſſible re. 
ſult that might happen in caſe of a general engage- 
ment, he called back a brigade of the Britiſh infantry, 
and the ſeventeenth regiment of light dragoons From | 
Knyphauſen's diviſion. and left them orders to take 
a poſt which would effectually cover his right flank 
being the fide on which he was moſt jealous of being 
attacked, In the mean time the Queen's light dra- 
goons had engaged with ſome of the American ca- 
ralry, under the Marquis de Fayette, and put them 
> flight, and had driven them back upon their own 
"” The General then made diſpoſitions to artack 
the Americans in the plain; but before he could ad- 
my they unexpeRedly fell back, and poſted them- 
e res in a ſtrong ſituation, on the ' heights above 
Coon Houſe. The weather in this ſeaſon of 
© year is in thoſe parts always exceedingly warm; 


| but upon this day it was fo violently hot as to be 


ſcarcely 
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ſearcely exceeded by the moſt ſultry ſummers of that 
continent. This was a very diſagreeable circumſtance 
to our army, which was already very much fatigued 
by their march, and the ſevere labour of clearing the 
way, and repairing bridges. The moſt vigorous ex. 

tions were, however, at this time neceſſary, and 
the circumſtances, of our army required a more than 
ordinary yigour to make good their march, and ſave 
their baggage. The Britiſh grenadiers had now ſuf. 
ficient employment for all their valour and intrepidity: 
This body, with the village of Freehold on their left 
and the guards on their right, began the attack with 
great fury. The provincials were aware of their im- 
petuoſity, and guarded againſt the effects of it; and 
according to appointment, gave way after a ſhort 
attack, and led their enemy directly upon the ſecond 
line, which was ready to receive them. It was here 
the very flower of the Britiſh army was reſiſted in a 
manner they never expected: Their fierce attack was 
reſolutely ſuſtained, and their fury ſo much abated 
by the bold reſiſtance of the coloniſts, that they were 
forced to be witneſſes of their enemies forming them- 
ſelves, when they thought they had totally routed 
them, in a new advantageous poll, from whence 
they were not able to drive them. Our accounts of 
this engagement are very unfairly given, and the 
circumſtances of this battle are deſeribed with ſuch a 
partiality to Sir Henry Clinton, and the yalour of the 
Britiſh troops, that the writers themſelves, inſtead of 
doing honour to the general and his men, afford: ſat- 
ficient hints to enable others to infer, that there 
was. much more ; underſtood than they were willing 
ro expreſs, They allow that, according to their own 


{lile, after the enemy was completely routed; they, 
| SR” » THEN with 
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with a very unuſual degree of recollection as well as 
reſolution, took a third poſition, with ſo much judg- 
ment, that their front was covered by a marſhy hol- 
low, which ſcarcely admitted the poſſibility of an at · 
tack, This does not well agree with a complete and 
total defeat. The truth of the matter is, that the 
whole manner and method of the coloniſts proceeding 
was but one plan. They perceived the intention of 
the Britiſh general, and knew the preſſing circum- 
ſtances he was in: that he intended to make a re- 
ſolute and vigorous attack to ſave his baggage, and 
if poſſible to defeat that advanced party that hung 
upon his rear. They therefore provided againſt a 
deſperate attack, by forming in two lines, and taking 
new poſts, to which they retired regularly when they 
were ſeverely preſſed. This both ſaved their men, 
and fatigued their enemy, and afforded new adyan- 
tages, which the Engliſh forces could not obtain. By 
the reſiſtance which our men had met with from the 
firſt and ſecond lines, but eſpecially from the ſecond, 

their vigour was ſufficiently abated, and they found 

from experience that thoſe men whom they had ſo 
often derermined to be cowards, were very different 
from what they apprehended, my hea 
General Clinton found, from the vigorous reſiſtance 
the provincials had made againſt his beſt troops, and 
from the poit they had now taken, that the iſſue 
would be very doubtful, ſhould he attempt to diſ- 
lodge them from the poſt they were now in. After 
he had made ſome diſpoſitions, as if he meant to attack 
hem, by bringing up the ſecond line, and making the | 
light infantry: and rangers turn to the left, he deſiſted 
from the attempt. His beſt troops had now done 
all 
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all that they were able to do; they were overpowet- 
ed with heat, wearied with fatigue, and had been 
ſeverely handled in the two former attacks; and the 
others that were now ready to have made the third, 
were neither of the ſame character for intrepidity, 
nor in caſe of a repulſe, were they likely to have 
made a good retreat in their preſent; ſituation. He 
therefore thought it better not to preſs the affair any 
further. In this he behaved, prudendy, for as he 
had as yet been engaged with but a part of the 
American army, and the main force was advancing, 
he would have been obliged to have engaged freſh 
troops, with an army already very much fatigued by 
the former actions. He had ſo far gained his inten- 
tion, with regard to the baggage, as che convoy was 
now without the reach of danger. The American 
army made a bold attempt to cut off the retreat of 
the light infantry, which laid the general under the 
neceſlity of making ſome new arrangements, which, 
_ conſidering the exceſſive heat of the day, were ex · 
ceedingly difficult to be effected, but were abſolutely 
neceſſary for the. preſervation of the army. The 
Britiſh forces at length returned to the poſt, from 
whence the provincials bad at firſt retreated, aftet 
quitting the plain. | 
bv I be event jultified the opinion of General Clinton, 
4 with reſpe& to the Americans deſign on the baggage, 
| and the propriety of his attacking the provincials at 
the time, and in the manner he did. | Two, brigades 
of the American light troops had palled our army, 
one on each flank, with that view, and had made the 
A attempt, but were repulſed by the fortieth regiment 


and the light horſe. Matters, however, were like 
to 


I 
| 
| | ä 
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to turn very ſerious arid eritical, and Sir Henry Clin- 
tan began to perceive; ſhould he perſiſt in the engage- 
ment, that the iſſues would be very doubtful, as the 
coloniſts were advancing, and ſeemed*eazer in main- 
taining the diſpute; he therefore thought! it prudent 
to purſue the baggage as faſt as he was able. Our 
accounts of this affair ſet it forth in this manner: 

« Sir Henry Clinton having now fully attained: his 
abject, for the Generals Knyphauſen and Grant, with 
the firſt diviſion: and baggage, were atrived at Nut- 
Swamp near Middletown, could have no indutement 
for continuing in his preſent ſituation. The troops 
had already gained ſufficient honour, in forcing ſuc- 
ceſſively from two ſtrong poſitions, a corps of the 
enemy, which het was informed, amounted to near 
12,000 men, and the merit of the ſervice was much 
enhanced by the unequalled circumſtances of heat and 
fatigue under which it was performed. The enemy 
were mach ſuperior in force to the diviſion imme di- 
ately under his command; and if the equality had 
been even nearer, it would ſtill have ſeemed imprudent 
ta have hazarded an engagement, at ſuch a diſtance 
from the reſt of his army, in a country not only hoſ. 
tile, but which, from its nature, muſt have been 
ruinous to ſtrangers, under any circumſtance of de- 
feat. And as the heat of the weather rendered 
marching by day intolerable, ſo the moon: light ad- 
ded to che elegibility of the night, for that purpoſe. 
Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, the troops har- 
ing repoſed till ten ofclock; the army was again put 


in motion, and they marched forward to Ju their 
fellows.” WW"; 


\ When 
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When watters are faithfully. compared, it does 
not appear that there were any ſuch great numbers 
of American troops preſent at ghis engagement: That 
only the 5000, men that were ſent to harraſs the 
march of our troops, were all the force that had yet 
been engaged. That thoſe troops, by the order of 
Gen. Lee, had retreated, and were again rallied by 
the command of General Waſhington, and made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon our forces, as gave the General 
reaſon to believe, that, provided he ſhould adven. 
ture the iſſue of the action, it would at leaſt be very 
doubtful. It was plain to the impartial part of our 
army, that the coloniſts upon this occaſion, withſtood, 
with much bravery, the very beſt of our troops, and 
ſeemed to behave like veteran ſoldiers. The grena- 
diers, the very choſen troops from all the regiments, 
together with the guards, who generally claim the 
poſt of honour, found in experience, that they could 
ſupport their honour with difficulty, againſt the at- 
tacks of men who fought for the rights of human 
nature, more than for the empty honours of war. 
The ſormer boaſting of our officers and men, and the 
contempt in which they held the Americans, began 
now more to deereaſe, and our officers began to find 
that caution was now a very neceſſary part of ae 
in carrying on the American war. 

The loſs on our fide is repreſented as very incon- 
ſiderable in point of the number of the ſlain, but 
particularly grie vous by the loſs of the brave Colo- 
nel Monkton, who had behaved with much military 
bravery in ſeveral former actions, and had been 
grievouſly wounded, both in the laſt war and the 


preſent, After ſeveral narrow eſcapes in the field, 
he 
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he was reſerved. to be killed on this day, at the head 
of the ſecond battalion of grenadiers. A very parti · 
cular circumſtance rendered this day and action re- 
markable, and unparallelled in the Hiſtory of Ame - 
rica. Fifty · nine ſoldiers periſhed, without receiving 
a wound, merely through exceſſive heat and fatigue. 
Some of the Americans are ſaid to have ſuffered in 
be ſame, manner, though bred in the country and | 
inured to the climate. Of all the actions ſince the | 
commencement of the war, our troops were in this | 
expoſed to the greateſt hardſhips, though they ſuſ- 
rained geeater loſs, of men in ſome others, A good 
part of the management of this retreat, and conduQ- 
ing of our troops out of danger, depended upon Ge- x 
neral Grey, whom our accounts do not mention in bi 
the whole of this affair: He had ſome narrow eſcapes, 
having his horſe killed under him, and the heads of 
ſome ſoldiers, which had been taken off by cannon- 9 
balls, lying beſide him, when he recovered from the oy 
entanglement of his horſe. And there is much rea- 4 
ſon to conclude that the loſs of this day has not as yet 
been fully aſcertained. The account which the 
Ainericans give of the loſs on our fide is different 
from ours, and has ſome internal marks of authen- 
ticity in them, not ſo clearly to be perceived in our 
official repreſentations. From the plaineſt and belt - 
accounts it appears, that though our men behaved 
with puch bravery, yet they were hard preſſed, and 
with difficulty ſupported their march, which they 
were obliged to do in the night, when (hoy eſcaped 
by the favour of darkneſs. | | 
The Americans claimed great honour to that "oF 


uchment of their troops, which was engaged in the 
| ation; 
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action; they alſo claimed the advantage! inthe engage - 
ment; mough our people affirm that they did this 
without any ground. However it muſt be allowed 
to have been a conſiderable advantage to the Ame. 
rjoans, to knew that they could engage the deft 
troops in Britain in the open field; and with equal, if 
not inferior numbers, withſtand them, and even in the 
cbnoluſion make them glad to retreat with conſſdera · 
bie loſs. It had often been id that our officers and 
men; deſired nothing ſo much as to have an opportu- 
nity! of engägiog the provincials in the open field, 
| whenthey were fully aſſured that they couſd fight 
them at any odds whatſoever. *'The'time was now ar- 
rived hen they mũght· eaſily have made the experi- 
ment and verified this declaration to the world. The 
Americans, juſtead of being much more numerous 
than bur men; do not appear to have had equal num- 
bers engaged in this action; and yet they not only 
ſtood their ground, but 6bliged their enemies to re. 
treat With ſuch precipitation, as had all the ex- 
tornal marlts of 2 flight. From all accounts that can 
be depended upon, it cannot as yet be made appear, 
that” General Waſkingrou had more troops in his 
whole army, than Sir Henry Clinton had in his; it 
muſt therefore procred from other cauſes than ſupe · 
riority of numbers, that the coloniſts had any adyan- 
tage in chis action. There were ſome particular 
things, that were much againſt them. The behaviour 
of one of their oπ¼n generals appears to have been 
much to blame; and tended much to have ioterrupted 
their march: From what principle he acted, is beſt 
known'to himſelſ, but it is ſufficiently evident that he 
yd the orders of his commander in chief, by 
SORT ordering 
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e. ordering his detachment to retreat, when there was 
his viſibly no occaſion ; for that ſame corps under another 
ed -commander, recovered their ſtation, and ſupported it 
Ie. fill their enemies fled -in the night, and got out of 
eft their reach. The Americans themſelves affirm; that 
if they would have obtained a complete and deciſive 
he fidory; if it had not been from the conduct and dif. 
ras obedience of General Lee. Thar officer had; ſome 
nd time before, by an exchange, obtained a releaſe from 
tu. his long donſinement at New Vork; and we have 
Id, already obſerved that he was appointed to take the 
She command of that detachment, which was ordered 
ar- to harrals the Britiſh army, and to interrupt its 
ri- march. j 1 ws be 1 IS. 3 EN 
he It appears from General Waſhington's account of 
Jus the action, that had General Lee obeyed his orders; 
im- and not retired after the firſt fire, that the Britiſh 
nly troops Would have been more ſeverely Handled 5 for 
re- as theſe very ſame troops rallied and ſupported their 
ex- Nation after they had retreated, provided they had 
can ſtood their ground at firſt, the action would have 
ar, deen more ſharp and bloody: General Waſkington 
his Tays; that being informed; that if once the Britiſi 
* army gained the high and ſtrong country of Middle- 
pe- Town, no attempt coüld afterwards be made upon 
an- them,” with the Faaten proſpect of ſucceſs, he ac- 
thr tordibgly determined to fall upon their rear, immedi- 
our 170 upon their departure from the ſtrong grounds 
een in the neigliboiirhood of Freehold; on which they 
ted had entamped during the night of the twenty - ſedenth. 


He communicated the intention to General Lee; with 


t he orders to make his diſpoſition for the attack, and to 
by keep the troops lying upon their arms in conſtant pre- 
ring L II paration; 
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paration; which he alſo practiſed himſelf in the main 
body. Having received an expreſs at five in the 


morning, that the Britiſh army had begun their march, 


he immediately difpatched an order to General Lee 
to attack them, acquainting bim at the ſame time, 
that he was marching directly to ſupport him, and 
that for the greater expedition, he ſhould cauſe his 
men to diſencumber themſelves of that part of the 
baggage which they carried upon their backs. To 
his great ſurprize and mortification however, when 
he had marched about five miles, he met the whole 
advanced corps retreating, which they informed him 
was by the order of General Lee, without their 
making the ſmalleſt oppoſition, excepting the ſingle 
fire of one detachment, to repulſe the Britiſh Light 
Horſe. General Waſhington, tound the rear: of the 
retreating troops hard preſſed by our forces; but by 
. forming them anew, under the brave and ſpirited ex- 
ertion of their officers, he ſoon checked the advance 
of the Britiſh forces; and having by this means gain- 
ed time to plant fome batteries of cannon, and 10 
bring up freſh forces, the engagement hung in an 
equal poize for ſome time. In this this ſituation (ke 
| continues) the enemy finding themſelyes warmly op- 
poſed in front, made an attempt to turn his left 
flank; but were bravely repulſed by ſome detached 
parties of infantry. A fimilar attempt upon the 
right was made, and they were repulſed by General 
Green, who afterwards, in conjunction with General 
Waine, took ſuch poſts, and kept up ſo ſevere. and 
' welll-diredted a fire, as compelled the Britiſh forces to 
"retire behind adefile, where the firſt ſtand had been 
made, in the beginning of the action. In that ſitua- 
: t on 
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tion, in which their flanks were ſecured by thick 
woods and moraſſcs, and their front only aſſailable 


through a narrow defile, he notwithſtanding made 


diſpoſitions for attacking ; but the darkneſs came on 
ſo faſt, as not to afford time for ſurmounting the im- 
pediments in their way. The main body, however, 
lay all night upon their arms, in the place of action, 
as the detached parties did in their ſeveral poſts 
which they had been ordered to take, under a full 
determination of attacking rhe Britiſh army when the 
day appeared; but the Britiſh forces retreated in ſuch 
profound ſilence in the night, that the moſt advanced 


polts, and thoſe yery near them, knew nothing of 


their departure until the morning. | 
Our account of this action is not only imperfect, 
but contrary to that which General Waſhington has 
given ; but we may gather from the circumſtances of 
both, that the Britiſh troops were far from being vic- 
torious on this occaſion. It would have been much 
to their intereſt as well as their honour, now, that 
they hadthe Americans in the open field, where they 
had long profeſſed to wiſh to have them, to have 
ſhewn their abſolute ſuperiority, by defeating this 
army, which would have tended much to have brought 
the coloniſts to the terms of the Commiſſioners, who 
were now waiting to bring the Americans to ſome 
temper, with regard to their ideas of reconciliation. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than this affair, 
to the deſigns of the Commiſſioners: Their threaten- 
ings were now deſpiſed, and the boaſted valour of the 
Britiſh forces coaſidered only in a common point of 
light, The belt troops in the Engliſh army had now 
been made to retreat, before men, to whom they had 
long 
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long given the names of a rabble, cowards, and pol. 
troons. This was not likely to operate favourably 
is behalf of the wiſhes of the Commiſſioners. - It -i; 
plain from all circumſtances, that our troops had a 
fair opportunity to exert all their valour, ſeeing the 
very guards and the invincible grenadiers had juſt as 
much duty in this action as they were able to perform; 
and yer fo far were the coloniſts from giving ground 
or running away, that they lay all night upon their 
arms waiting to renew the action in the morning, 
when our brave men ſlipt away ſilently in the night, 
and got beyond the reach of danger. 

It was undoubtedly wiſe and prudent in Sir Henry 
Clinton to take the meaſures which he adopted to 
fave his army; for it does not appear that, ſuppoſe 
he had engaged with all his forces, and ſtood a ge- 
neral action to the end, he would have had any hopes 
of any C other ſort of vidory, than would have ruined 
him. T he Americans were determined to have 
ſtood to the utmoſt, and from what bappened during 
the time of this action, it appears, what might have 
been the iſſue, provided it had been general. Ge- 
neral Clinton had forſeen this from the beginning, 
and endeavoured to guard againſt the fatal conſe- 
quences he perceived would follow a rath and general 
engagement. Both he and Sir. William Howe had 
perceived, ſince the affair of German Town, that 
without greater reinforcements than they had reaſon 
to expect ſrom Britain, that a general action would 
be very dangerous. They found they had to encoun. 
ter a General, who was not eaſily to-be circumvent- 
ed, and whoſe troops had now by experience, both 


learned the art of war, and had acquired that mecha 
nical 
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pical courage which proceeds from frequent action; 
and what was mare, were animated with ideas of li- 
berty, a thing for which thoſe, , poſſeſſed of great 
minds, will rather die than live without. The ſlaves 
of arbitrary power, when under ſtrict diſcipline, and 
the command of good officers, will occaſionally fight 
bravely, but when the action is over, they cool and 
turn languid for want of animating principles; but 
the ſpirit of liberty is a natural and perpetual fire, 
that never ceaſes to ani mate the heart till all virtue is 
gone, and then there is nothing worthy of ſtriving 
about. The ſpeculatioas of ſome ſelfifh men con- 
cerning duty and obedience to government, may 
pleaſe themſelves and their party, either for a cham- 
ber meditation, or a blinding apology ſor unjuſtifiable 
actions, but will never ſatisfy. any rational enquirer, 
who has nothing except truth for the object of his 
enquiry. To ſuppoſe that there are not limits ſet to 
power, as well as known rules of obedience, beyond 
which neither governors nor ſubje&s ought to pro- 
ceed, is to introduce a ſcepticiſm in government, that 
will ſoon put an end to all order, right, and pro- 
perty, The claims of rulers will always epcreate, 
unleſs circumſcribed by Jaws, till they leave nothing 
for others to enjoy except what depends upon their 
grace and fayour z and provided that they were ab- 
ſolutely perfect, and full of grace and truth, there 


would be no danger from their encroachments: But 


as the world affords ſo many inſtances of graceleſs 
rulers, it is neceſſary we ſhould have ſome hetter ſe- 
curity for our privileges, than their favour. Men 
that carry their views no further than the immediate. 


gratikication of their appetites, or their own b 
worldl Y 
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worldly intereſt, will proceed according to the feel. 
ings which theſe produce; but remove theſe and they 
have no ſprings of action. Generous and liberal 
minds extend their good wiſhes to all men, and con- 
ider their own private intereſt inſeparably connected 
with the common weal. Hence they are iafluenced 
to oppoſe every power that encroaches upon the 
common rights of mankind, and find themſelves 
obliged to reſiſt it as the common enemy of ſociety, 

The number of killed and wounded in the action of 


this day has never been exactly aſcertained ; for the 


Americans declared that they buried four times as 
many of the Britiſh troops, as our accounts ſay were 
killed. How many of the coloniſts were killed in this 
action, it was impoſſible for ths Britiſh army to know, 
as they left the field to their enemy, and retreated as 
faſt as'they could, Our Gazette could with no pro- 
priety give a liſt of any more killed on the fide of the 
Americans, than they acknowledge in their accounts, 
becauſe our miniſtry could have no certainty with re- 
gard to the matter of fact. General Waſhington 


ſays that our men carried off their wounded, except 


four officers and about forty ſoldiers : This he 
could not know except by one of theſe two ways, ei- 
ther by being informed by the wounded which were 
left in the field, or by computing the proportion of 
the wounded to the ſlain they had buried; and if it 
be true what our accounts have conſtantly aſſerted, 
that the proportion of wounded on our fide was al- 
ways much greater than the flain, there muſt have 
been a great number of wovnded carried off the field 
by the army. It is highly probable that the accounts 

on both ſides may not be exactly according to truth 
= but 
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dut it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that as the Ame- 


rican eannon were for a time well ſerved, and played 
with great fury upon our beſt troops, that more were 


wounded than four officers and forty ſoldiers. | Ever 
ſince the action of Bunker's Hill, we have reaſon to 
be ſuſpicious of our Gazette account of the killed and 


wounded, in the, ſeyeral actions which happened in 


America. 
After this action, both the commanders in chief 


kighly commended the behaviour of their officers and 


men; and there, were undoubtedly good reaſon, for 
ſuch commendation on both ſides, ſo far as the praiſe 
extended to courage and bravery; but in point of 
morality there muſt have been a great difference on 


the one fide or the other. Many lives were loſt, and 
much blood ſpilt, which might have been ſpared, 
had not that unhappy diſpute commenced. One can- 


not read the hiſtory of ſuch fatal tranſactions, without 
reflecting upon the reaſons and cauſes of them; ſor 


it always implies ſome great error on one fide, or 


perhaps on both, when ſuch hoſtile proceedings are 
purſued. In all ciyil wars recorded in hiſtory, their 
cauſes and ſprings have been derived from bad go- 


vernment, or from bad adminiſtration of the laws and 
police of nations: The people have never been un- 
reaſonable when goyernments have been virtuous, 


nor has it been found that ſubjects thought of revolt- 
ing or rebelling till they were evidently oppreſſed. It 
is an eaſy matter for thoſe that are ſupported by the 
ſpolfs of others, to cry ont againſt them as factious 
and rebellious, but were they to change places and 
circumſtances, it would make a great alteration. Al 
toreruments recorded in hiſtory haye, when they de- 
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parted from che principles of the conffitariotis bf tid. 
tions, been ready t0 call out ägainſt rebeſten h 
their ſubjects, when they oppoſed their oppreſſne 
und abſurd meaſares ; the force of reaſon and juſtice 


bears but little weight wich men who are determined 


upon ſupporting their on meafures, for the fake of 
ipratifying their luſt of power, or the'cravings of ap. 


petite b 


'*Geweral Waſkiogton gare high and unuſual praiſe 


'to'liis officers and men, and expreffed his obligation; 
70 their #eal and bravery : He Taid” the behaviour of 
the troops in general, after they had recovered from 
the ſtrprize oceafioneld by the retreat of the adyanced 
party,' was fach as could not be furpaſſed; and be 
repreſented them to the Congreſs in ſuch a Ught as 
malie that body expreſs rheir moſt zealbus acknow- 
Jedgment of their ſervice, in the moſt public manner, 
uch a public approbation from the Congreſs was very 
Hattefing to the army, but particulatly to the com- 


= « % 


mander id chief and His officers; in which they con- 


ſcdered this action as u battle, and the reſuft as a great 


undd important victory, obtained over the grand Britiſh 
Army, under the linmediate command of their general. 
In tts they were not together Vröng, for though 
the trophies of victoty were ſmall, yet they kept the 
field, and the Bridſh trogps retreated, which had all 
the uſual appearances of a vigory: And this vidory 
Was fo compleat as to clear both the Jerſies and Phi- 
e of 40 Help tht had dere den mac 


"The evactiation ôf the city of Philadelphia, and the 
Right of the Britiſhi'artty throughi'theJerfies to New. 
e Wir equal to a viftory in tlie view of the Ame. 
"97:10 ; ricans: 
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ricans. It ſhewed them that our army did not con- 
{der themſelves of ſufficient force to adventure ſouth · 
ward to Virginia, or Maryland, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the fleet; and that, without the aid of the 
navy, they were at preſent able to make no import-- 
ant conqueſts. The conjectures concerning this pre- 
cipitate flight among parties at home was various, and 
there were few that could determine certainly, what 
were the real cauſes thereof. The friends of the 
court and the miniſtry repreſented this retreat of Sir 
Henry Clinton, as a military exploit, almoſt equal to- 
that of Tenophon and the ten thouſand Greeks, ſo 
much famed in antient hiſtory ; and it was ſaid that 
nothing ſo great and glorious. had been performed 
ſince the beginning of this war; That General Clin-. 
ton would now ſoon bring the Americans to a. ſenfe, 
of their duty, and the war to a happy and glorious 
concluſion. Such was the infatuation, of the party, 
that our greateſt loſſes were interpreted advantages; 
and what all the world conſidered as our diſgrace, 
was conſidered by thoſe commentators as our glory 
and honour. There were others who conſidered the. 
flight from Philadelphia in another point of view, and 
probably in its true light : They ſaid that our troops 
could not keep poſſeſſion of Philadelphia without riſk-, 
ing an engagement, and that the danger from ſuch a 
proceeding would have been exceedingly greats 
That as they had now no expectations of any rein- 
forcement from Britain for a ſeaſon, and were uncer- 
tain when any might be ſent, they were under a neceſ- 
ſity to ſecure themſelyes.in the beſt manner they could, 
and always keep near to the ſea, where they might 
have free acceſs to their ſhips, in caſe of imminent 
danger. There had been no force ſent to America, 
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ſince the beginning of the war, that was competent 
to make a conqueſt of that continent by land; the 
troops durſt never proceed far into the country, tor 
when they advanced any diſtance from their ſhips, 
they were ſure to meet with ſuch vigorous attacks, 
as taught them the danger of the enterprize by re- 
ducing their numbers. Nothing could be more ro- 
mantic than to imagine that men would give up their 
liberties, and become ſlaves, when they had health 
and ſtrength, and arms in their hands; or that they 
would tamely give up all that is dear to men without 
making all the reſiſtance they could. Three millions 
of people, upon their own ground, and in @ country 
which they know and are acquainted with, will defend 
themſelves againſt any quantity that can be ſent out 
of feven millions, at the diſtance of three thouſand 
miles, acroſs a tempeſtuous ocean, through the va- 
rious chances of winds, tides, and ſtorms. It is an 
eafy matter to form plans and make up eſtimates, upon 
paper, to draw charts and deſcribe voyages in a ca- 
binet; but it is quite a different matter to. muſter 
troops, man fleets, and conduct them acroſs the At- 
lantio to America, What all wife impartial people 
foreſaw, from the beginning of this unhappy and 
unnatural war, the miniſtry at laſt in experience found 
and could tell, provided their pride and ambition 
would permit them, how difficult it is to carry on 
war in America. The war with France and Spain, 
while we had the coloniſts to aſſiſt us, was but play 
to this new, impolitic, and unrighteous enterprize. 

The Britiſh troops having made the beſt of their 
way during the night after this engagement, had ad- 
vanced fo far, as rendered the purſuit impracticable, 
and all attempts to interrupt their embarkation at 
| Sandy-Hook 
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Sandy-Hook, fruitleſs. For this reaſon General 
Waſhington detached ſome light troops to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy, and drew off the main body of 
His army to the borders of the North River. The 
laſs of the coloniſts, in point of killed and wounded, 
was not great, but they loſt two good officers, who 
were much Jamented: Colonel Bonner of Pennſyl- 
vania, and Major Dickenſon of Virginia, the loſs of 
whom was ſeverely felt. | | 

There was a cifcumſtance which happened in this eu- 
gagement, which occaſioned ſome ſpeculation both 
in America and at home, and produced different ef- 
fects in the minds of different parties, The behaviour 
of General Lee was ſeverely cenſured by General 
Waſhington, who is alſo ſaid to have uſed ſome very 
harſh and ſevere expreſſions, in the face of the army, 
when he met General Lee, on the retreat of his 
corps from the place of action, amounting to a direct 
charge of diſobedience of orders, want of conduct, or 
want of courage. This produced two paſlionate 
letters from General Lee, who was now put under 
arreſt, with an anſwer from General Waſhington on 
the fame day or night of the action. A court-martial 
was inſtantly demanded, and as inſtantly appointed, 
and ſo ſpeedily carried into execution, as to be open- 
ed at Brunſwick on the fourth of July, The charges 
brought againſt General Lee were: Firſt, diſobedi- 
ence of orders, in not attacking the enemy upon the 
28th of June, agreeable to repeated eons: For 


miſbehaviour before the enemy on the ſame day, by 
making an unneceſſary, diſorderly, and ſhameful re- 
treat: And laſtly, for diſreſpect to the commander in 
thief, by the two letters that have been mentioned, 
The reſult of the court, after a trial which laſted * 

| * the 
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8 8 
the 12th'of Auguſt; was, the finding of General Lee 
guilty of the firſt charge; the finding him in part 
- guilty of the ſecond, of miſbehaviour before the ene- 
my, by making an unneceſſary, and in ſome few in- 
ſtauces, a diſorderly retreat. They alſo found him 
guilty of difrefpe& to the commander in chief; and 
ſemenced him to be ſuſpended from any command in 
the armies. of the United States, for the term of 12 
months. To form a juſt and true opinion of the 
juſtice of this ſentence, it would be neceſſary to know 
the ſeveral particulars of the charges, with their cir- 
cumſtances as they really ſtood. According to what 
appears from General Lee's own letter, and the Ame- 
rican account of the action, it would appear that Ge- 
neral Lee either failed in obedience to command, or 
was deficient in his uſual conrage and intrepidity, 
'This' might probably ariſe from certain mechanical 
reaſons which will upon occaſions affect the molt brave 
and courageous. He had been long under ſevere 
confinement, and had been very hardly uſed; the man- 
ner of his confinement, and the want of neceſſary 
freſh air, and wholeſome food, might reduce his con- 
ſtitation and affect his nerves, whereby he might per- 
eciye objects of danger in a different light, from what 
he would have done in his ordinary ſlate of vigour. 
It is not improbable that he might have a real want 
of neceſlary courage for ſuch an important command 
at this time, and for fear of miſmanaging through 
raſhneſs, might through that apprehenſion be defi- 
cient in what otherwife was his duty. Though in all 
this he could not be criminal, yet the operation was 
the ſame in the action, as if it bad been done with de- 
ſign; and as the conrt were only to proceed upon 


common reaſons, according to the evidence before 
| them, 
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them, they were not likely to find any apology for 
an action that had a tendency to produce ſuch fatal 
conſequences. It does not appear that there was any 
partiality in the behaviour of the conrt-martial, nor 
did General Lee afterwards complain of their ſen- 
tence ; the neceſſity of the time required that every 
ſtep of miſconduct in officers ſhould be marked with 
diſpleaſure, that others might take warning, and pay 
proper regard to their duty. Tae diſcipline of free 
ſtates, in all ages, when there were virtue and vigour 
in their conſtitution, has been repreſented by hiſtory, 
as exact and ſevere; and though they have been 
zealous for liberty, and jealous of the rights of man- 
kind; yet they conſidered a man's engaging to per- 
form a duty, which he either could not, or would not 
perform, a crime puniſhable by the laws : and that ir 
is not inconſiſtent with liberty, to mark with diſap- 
probation, manifeſt negle& of duty, or betraying of 
truſt, The freedom of the people, in all free na- 
tions, can only be ſupported by a ſtrict adherence to 


the laws that are inſtituted for the ſupport thereof. 


To be remiſs in executing theſe laws, is the ready 
way to loſe liberty. If men, in forming of States, 
were ſo wiſe as to make no more articles than are ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport that freedom they want to main- 
tain, and never to turn remiſs in the adminiſtration 
of them, it would be the only thing to continue liber- 
ty and national felicity. Partiality in adminiſtering 


juſtice, is a ſure way to deſtroy freedom; this has 


been the bane of nations, and the ruin of empires. 


Strict and exact diſcipline in armies, upon principles 


of juſtice, is neceſſary to keep every one to their duty; 
but it ought at the ſame time to be conſidered, that 
no more duties ought to be impoſed, than reaſon and 

| juſtice 
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requires every man, in his ſtation or rank, to fulfil, 
To multiply duties beyond the limits of neceſſity or 
juſtice, is to create tranſgreſſions by law. What is 
juſt and reaſonable is caſily perceived, and men can 
have no diſpute concerning this point, if they will 
only judge concerning others, as they would wiſh 
them to judge if the caſe was their own. But this can 
only happen when virtue is predominant, and when 
the common weal takes place of all private intereſt. 

The Britiſh army, after much fatigue and wearineſs, 
through the heat of the weather and the labour in 
the late action, arrived at the heights of Naveſink in 
the neighbourhood of Sandy-hook, on the laſt day of 
June; where they were met by the fleet under Lord 
Howe, from the Delaware, where they had been de- 
tained by calms in the river for ſome time, but had 
molt fortunately arrived the day before the approach 
of the army. It was a very fortunate circumſtance 
tor our army, that the fleet was ſo ready to receive 
them, otherwiſe they might have been in great jeo- 
pardy, had the Americans purſued them cloſe. In 
the preceding winter, the peninſula of Sandy-hook 
had been cut off from the continent, and converted 
into an abſolute iſland by a violent breach of the ſea; 
a circumſtance then of little conſequence, but which 
might now have been fatal to our army. By the for- 

tunate arrival of the fleet, at the inſtant when its aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance was ſo critically neceſſary, by the ability of 
the noble commander, and the extraordinary efforts 
of the ſeamen, this impediment was ſpeedily removed. 


A bridge ot boats was compleated with great expedi- 


tion, and the whole army paſſed over this new channel 
on the 5th of July, and were afterwards conyeyed io 


New-York. Neither the army nor navy as yet, knew. 


the 
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the circumſtances of danger and ruin, in which they 
had been ſo nearly involved. 

A French fleet of great force had now arrived on 
the coaſt, of which neither the army nor navy had 
till this time received the ſmalleſt notice. This un- 
expected event filled the minds of all the officers with 
new apprehenſions, and the dangers which they had 
lately eſcaped, appeared ſmall ro thoſe which they 
now apprehended. They had as yet been maſters of 
the ſeas in that quarter, and could move where they 
pleaſed, whenever they were in danger by land; but 
now two evils ſtared them in the face, they were 1 
ged to change their poſition on the continent for the 
ſuke of having free acceſs to their ſhips, but now the 
fleet itſelf was in danger, which greatly increaſed their 
apprehenſions. 

The danger to which our fleet and army were now 
expoſed, had been foreſeen and foretold by thoſe 
who were in the oppoſition in parliament, and the 
ſailing of the French fleet under the command of the 
Count D*Eſtaing bad been publiſhed long before our 
miniſtry had made any proviſion againſt its opera- 
tions. Some warm repreſentations had been made 
concerning the ſupineneſs and negligence of our ad- 
miralty, in ſeveral ſpeeches in parliament, to which 
the miniſtry were unable to reply with any degree of 
ſatisfaction to either their friends or enemies. The 
incapacity of our miniſtry had as bad an effect upon 
public affairs, as if they had proceeded with a real 
intention to ruin the nation, and there were not 
wanting ſome, who both ſaid as well as thought, 
that they really intended the events which happened. 
This latter does not appear to have been the caſe. 
dut the effects of their incapacity were equally fatal 


to . 
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to the public intereſt, It was little benefit to the pub. 
lie to be informed, that they did not att wrong 
through treachery and deſign, when they did the ſame 
things through incapacity; and would not give up 
employments and offices, which they could not dif. 
charge with honour to themſelves, nor ſafety to their 
country. 

Intormation had been received. a Jong time before 
the ſailing of the Toulon fleet, that it was preparing 
and would be ready to ſail in a ſhort time, yet our ad- 
_ miralty diſregarded theſe notices, and ſuftered the 
French ſquadron, under the Count D'Eitaing, to paſs 
the limits of the Mediterranean, and to carry deſtruc- 
tion to our fleet and army in North, America, and 
afterwards fire and {word to our Welt India iſlands, 
It was of ſmall advantage to the the nation to know, 
whether the preſent misfortunes bad happened 
through the treachery or incapacity of rhe; miniſtry, 
or from that fatality that had conſtantly attended all 
their meaſures. They had baniſhed, by their coun- 
ſels, all wiſe and - honeſt men from the preſence of 
their ſovereign, and were now employing him in ho- 
liday pageants at Spithead, to divert the attention of 
the people from their immediate danger, whilſt our 
colonies and foreign dependencies were neglected.— 
our glory ſtained, —and the Britiſh flag diſgraced. 
The oppoſition in parliament aſked the miniſtry, and 
with great propriety, whether it leſſened the calami- 
ties of the nation to know, that the pillaging of their 
coaſts during the ſummer, the alarm and terror into 


which different parts of the kingdom had been 


thrown, under the apprehenfion of in raſion, together 
with the deſtruction of their commerce, and the loſs 


of public credit, proceeded merely from the incapa- 
city 
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city ot the miniſters ? Or that the calling out of a mi- 
litia without arms, and ſending them to be encamped 
without tents or field equipage, ſprung from the ſame 
cauſe? But to which ever cauſe the foregoing in- 
ſtances may be attributed, no doubt, ſaid they, can 
be entertained, that it was the molt thorough convic- 
tion of their incapacity, which produced the French 
reſcript, the dangerous meaſure on which it was 
founded, and the inſult and contumely which the Bri- 
tiſh flag has undergone in the ports of Spain. No- 
thing leſs than ſuch conviction, could have embolden- 
ed thoſe nations to venture upon ſuch a conduct, nor 
could any other poſſible direction of the affairs of 
Great Britain, have drawn upon it ſuch inſult and in- 
u 0 . : 
: They aſked, if any man in his ſenſes could give a 
vote of credit to a miniſtry, who were always laſt to 
learn what they ſhould be firſt to know ? Who could 
be ſo inſenſible of the ſudden emergencies to which 


ſuch a ſeaſon as the preſent was liable, that when 


the account arrived of -a' tranſaction, which ever 

body expected, and which they ſhould have long 
ſince guarded againſt, only one of them was to be 
found, and the reſt were ſo diſperſed in the courſe 
of their pleaſures, that a ſufficient number of them 
could not be procured, for holding a council, until the 
hour of debate and determination was Joſt. + Thus 
had we loſt that advantage of the wind, which its 
known and natural courſe in the month of April: a 
forded ; and now ſee our fleet embayed at Portf- 
mouth, and likely to continue there, from its having 
as naturally and regularly taken the oppoſite di- 
rection. | Ei 230% 


Nun Who 
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Who then, they ſaid, could truſt ſuch miniſters! or 
Was it even poſſible to eſtimate their guilt? Was 
there any thing more wanting, to ſcal that fatal cha. 
racter of their adminiſtration, which carried no other 
diſtinction, than the regular and fucceflive circum- 
ſtances of ruin, in which they had involved their 
country? But it ſeemed, that the diſgrace of a Bur. 
goyne was to be atoned by the deſtruction of a 
Howe; and the want of information relative to the 
union of France and America, to be compenſated by 
the ignorance of D*Eſtaing's failing and deſtination. 
A gentleman. of diſtinction, on that fide, ended his 


ſpeech with eager exclamation : Whither is the ſpirit 
of England fled! Where is the wiſdom that uſed to 


peryade her councils! Where are the terrors gone, 
with which ſhe was wont io fill the boſoms of thoſe 
who dared to inſult her! Britain, he feared, was be- 
trayed; treachery and corruption vied with each 
other, to fee which ſhould firſt effect her downfall and 
diſgrace. The [miniſters ſaid they were confident, 
that if the gentlemen on the other ſide were acquaint- 
ed with the preparations that had been made, and 
the effectual care taken to protect this country from 
3nvaſion, they would not ſo raſhly condemn them for 
treachery; nor charge them fo haſtily with incapa- 
city. The utmoft exertions had been uſed, as well 
with reſpett to the navy, as to every other mode of 
preparation and defence. And though no fleet had 
yet failed to oppoſe the Toulon ſquadron, that was 
properly to be attributed to the advantage of ſupp!y 
which the French derired from their regiſter, and 
which at all times enabled them to mary out a fleet 


ſooner than we could; but it by no means afforded 
* | any 
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any juſt ground for the repeated charges of incapa- 
city made againſt the miniſters. They beſides inſiſt» 
ed, that in the prefent circumſtances of danger to 
which the nation was expoſed, under the immediate 
threat and apprehenfion of an invafion, it would have 
been highly imprudent and unwife to have weakened 
the Home defence, by any detachment from the 
Grand Fleet, until ſuch a force was provided, as 
would have been adequate to the different ſervices. 
And if it had been otherwiſe, and that derachments 
could have deen ſpared, ſtill they contended, 
that it would not have been fitting to ſend out a ſqua- 
dron to oppoſe D' Eſtaing, without ſome clue for its 
guidance in meeting him, which could not be obtain- 
ed, until ſome light was thrown on his deſtination or 
object. It was hoped, that if D'Eſtaing was bound 
to North America, Lord Howe would be able to uſe 
ſnch means of defence, as would prevent any imme- 
diate conſequence of moment; but in the worſt that 
could happen, Admiral Byron, with the fleet now 
under his orders at Portſmourh, would arrive in time 
on the coaſt, to take full yengeance for any inſult 
that was offered. 3 
The American miniſter acknowledges, that appear» 
ances were againſt the miniſtry ; but appearances 
were not to juſtify a condemnation; a full enquiry. 
to the circumſtances might place their caſe in a very 
different light. For his part he was ready to meet 
every ſcrutiny, and wiſhed puniſhment to fall where 
it was deſerved. When the diſpatches arrived, he 
took the ſpeedieſt means to convene the miniſters - 
from the country, where ſome of them then were, 
That from the time of their arrival, the greateſt ex- 
pedition 


» 
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pedition had been uſed by him, in ſending the orders 
of council to the proper officers at Spithead z bus mif- 
fortunes were not always to be avoided. He hoped, 
—he wiſhed heartily that our affairs might have a 


happier turn. The painful pre-eminence of office he 


ſaid, was at ſuch a time, little to be envied: and for 
his part, if any gentleman of talents, and inclination 
to ſerve his country, wiſhed to come into his place, he 
was ready to reſign it. This ſpeech of the miniſter 
agreed but ill with what had been confidently aſſert · 
ed ſome ſhort time before, concerning the ſtate of the 
navy; for if they durſt not venture to ſend as many 
ſhips as were ſufficient to prevent the Toulon ſqua- 
dron from failing to America, for fear of an attack 
upon our own coaſt, it was plain that our navy, in 
the eſteem of the miniſtry themſelves, was not fit to 
combat the fleets of France and Spain. This was an 
obſervation that could not eſcape the notice of thoſe 
in the minority. . 

Whatever were the cauſes: of the miſmanagement 
at this time, it is manifeſt that worſe meaſures could 
not bave been purſued ; for had the French fleet not 
been prevented by ſtorms, more than by the wiſdom 
of the miniſtry, both our fleet and army had been 
expoſed to the greateſt danger, if not totally deſtroy- 
ed. Though the miniſtry were informed in the month 
of February, of the number of ſhips that compoſed 
the Toulon ſquadron, of the arrival of Count D*Ef- 
taing, and of the day on which he intended to fail; 
and alſo knew that he did fail on the 13th of April, 
yet our fleet continued lying at Spithead till the latter 
end of May; nor was a ſingle meaſure taken to pre- 


vent the dreadful effects which were to be expected 


from 
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from this formidable ſquadron. The firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty had, upon the 2oth of November, laſt year, 
informed the public, that there were forty-two ſhips 
of the line fit for ſervice, of which thirty-five might 
put to ſea at an hour's warning, and the remaining 
ſeven would be ready in a fortnight z yet when the 
ſervice of theſe ſhips was required, the firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty was found not worthy to be depended 
upon. Though vaſt ſums of money had been grant- 
ed beyond all example in any former war, yet when 
there was occaſion for action, our fleets were always 
in want of ſome one thing or other. Sometimes they 
wanted men, ſometimes rigging, at other times ſmall 
beer; ſo that one delay always n 0 
when their ſervice was required. 

Our army had not well arrived at Sandy Hock, 
when they received the intelligence, from ſome of 
Lord Howe's cruizers, that a new enemy had ap- 
peared on the coaſt of America. Lord Howe had 
received information on which he could depend, that 
Count D*Eſtaing was ſeen off the coaſt of Virginia, 
with a fleet of twelve or thirteen fail of the line of 
battle ſhips. It was fortunate for our fleet and army 
that this fleet did not come ſo far as the Delaware, 
before our fleet was failed to New York, otherwiſe 
It might have been in the power of D*Eſtaing to have 
deſtroyed the whole ; or had he met the tranſports 
in their paſſage as they were encumbred, and only 
under the convoy of two ſhips of the line and ſome 
Irigates, the conſequence is obvious. The ſtate of 
the army, as well as that of the fleet, would have 
been deplorable, and the loſs of the latter would have 
iſſued in the loſs of the former; for as the ws. 
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could not then, by any poſſible means, have pur: 
ſued its way to New York, and would have been 
encloſed on the one fide by the American army, and 
onthe other by the French fleet, cut off from all ſup 
ply and proviſion, and deſtitute of every reſource, 
the conſequence mult have been, that they muſt have 
either all periſhed; or have ſurrendered as General 
Burgoyne did at Saratoga. The badneſs of the wea. 


ther, more than the wiſdom of our miniſtry, ſaved our 


army and fleet for by various ſtorms Count D'Eftaing 
was ſo interrupted in his voyage, that he did not ar- 
rive ſo ſoon as he might have done, provided the 
weather had continued favourable and the wind fair. 
And after all his interruptions, had he directed his 
courſe directly to New Vork inſtead of. Cheſapeak 
Bay, the 'conſequence to our fleet and army would 
have been much the ſame; for he would have 
come upon both in a ſhattered condition, entangled 
with laying, or paſling the bridge at Sandy Hook. In 
either of which circumſtances, deſtruction mult have 


been the conſequence, and the event of ſuch a na- 
ture and magnitude, as had not been experienced in 
any late ages. To Britain it muſt have been fatal, as 
her army, upon which ſhe had ſpent immenſe ſums, 


and her fleet, upon which ſhe depended for the pre. 
| ſervation of her weſtern dominion, would have been 


no more. But the principal object DEſtaing bad in 
view, was to ſurprize our fleet in the Delaware, and 


to encloſe our army in Philadelphia; whereby he ima- 
gined he would gain the ſame point, which, if he had 


known, and purſued his courſe, he might have more 


eſſectually gained * failing to New York. A more 


remarkable 
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remarkable and ſignal eſcape and deliverance i is not 
caſy to be pointed out. | 
Though the degree of the danger was leflened by 

the favour of providence, it was not immediately al- 
together removed, A heavy cloud as yet hung over 
both the fleet aud army, and how it would burſt and 
diſpel, was as yet altogether uncertain. It required 
great forecaſt to perceive in what manner the French 
would proceed, or to underſtand whether it was poſ- 
ſible for them to effect with their great ſhips, what 
only could be ruinous to our fleet. Upon the fourth 
day after the account was received of his arrival on 
the coaſt, and ſubſequent advice of his having anchor- 
ed at the Delaware, D*Eſtaing appeared ſuddenly and 
une xpectedly in ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy- 
Hook. He had a great force, and as yet in good 
condition, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line and 
three frigates of ſuperior ſize. Among the firſt there 
were ſome ſhips of great force and weight of metal; 
one carrying go, another 80, and fix carrying 74 guns 
each; and the ſpuadron was ſaid to have eleven thou. 
ſand men on board. On the other ſide the Britiſh 
fleet under Lord Howe, conſiſted of fix 64 gun ſhips, 
three of o, and two of forty guns, with ſome fri- 
gates and loops. Moſt of the line of battle ſhips be- 
longing to Lord Howe had been long at ſea, and 
were on that account in a very indifferent condition, 
and were wretchedly manned, The principal ba- 
lance to theſe diſadvantages, and which was the moſt 
eflential remedy for the ſeveral other evils that were 
attendant on our fleet, was the ſuperior abilities of 
their commander, and the excellency of rheir other 
officers. It would be difficult to find in all Europe, 
either ſach another ſca-officer as Lord Howe, or ſuch 
aſſutants 
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aſſiſtants as thoſe inferior officers that were under him, 


He had a conſummate knowledge in naval atchieye- 


ments, and underſtood almoſt every poſſible circum. 
tance that might happen in ſuch a critical ſituation, 
He provided againſt all the evils that might happen, 
as much as his circumſtances and the force under his 
command would permit. His Preparations were 
maſterly and judicious, and his ſucceſs in the ead, 
anſwerable to the wiſdom of his conduct. There was 
one thing much in fayour of Lord Howe : He was 
in poſſeſſion of Sandy Hook and the harbour, the en- 
trance of which is covered by a bar, and from whence 
the inlet paſſes to New-York, To force this paſſage 
was not an eaſy taſk, though it is believed that 
D'Eſtaing intended to make the grand attack at this 
point, force the paſſage, and attack the Engliſh fleet 
in the harbour. Had this been ſpeedily executed, the 
ruin of our fleet would have been inevitable; for tho 
Lord Howe had made eyery poſlible preparation for 
defence that the time would admit of, yet from the 
wind's blowing contrary, and many other unavoide 
able accidents, the ſhips were not arrived in their 
reſpective ſtations, and ſituations of defence; nor had 
there as yet been time to chooſe thoſe ſituations 


with that judgment, which was afterwards exerciſed 


when the French fleet appeared without Sandy Hook. 
In theſe circumſtances, had D' Eſtaing puſhed the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the ſurprize, and paſſed the bar 
directly, and made his attack, neither the advantages 
of ſituation nor any eminence of ability or valour on 
the one fide, could have been ſufficient to have coun- 
teracted the vaſt ſuperiority of force on the other. 
The engagement would have undoubtedly been 


\ dreadful, and Pony in a chat reſpect, might bave 
been 
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been a ſingular phænomenon, unknown in naval hiſ- 
tory 3 bur the greateſt degree of human valour muſt 
require a proportional degree of ſtrength, to render 
its operations effetaal. C 

It bas been diſputed, whether or not it was prac- 
ticable for the large veſſels, under the command of 
D*Eſtaing to paſs through the ſtraits and over the bar. 
Some are of opinion that this might have been done, 
and performed with prudence, Others affirm that it 
was altogether impractieable, and could not be done 
without expoſing the large ſhips to certain ruin and 
deſtruction. If this latter was the caſe, it would ap- 
pear that our fleet, after it came within the Hook, 
was not in ſo great a danger as has been repreſented. 
But if the other opinion be true, it muſt be allowed, 
that the irxeſolution or want of knowledge of the 
French admiral, were the principal things that ſaved 
the fleet and army. Had this French commander 
been poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſpirit of enterprize as to have 
made this attempt, and ſucceeded, Great Britain 
would have received ſuch a blow as the had not expe- 
rienced for ſome ages paſt. Lord Howe had no 
force ſufficient to combat ſuch ſuperiority of men and 


metal, and no timely proviſion had been made for his 


aſſiſtance by the government at home. It was for 
this reaſon, affirmed by ſome, that the miniſtry in- 
tended to make a facrifice of this noble commander, 
to their party pique and political revenge. Whats © 
ever may have been the real cauſe of their conduct, 
there was ſufficient reaſons to draw ſuch inferences 

therefroih. | 
There was a wonderful zeal prevailed at this time 
in the fleet and army, to give the French a warm re- 
Ooo ception. 
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ception. All ranks and degrees endeavoured to 
excel one another in readineſs to aſſiſt in all enter- 
prizes neceſſary for making a noble refiſtance. A 
thouſand volunteers were immediately difpatched 
from the tranſports to the fleet. The remainder of 
the crews could not reſtrain their indignation, at be- 
ing left behind, and uſed every poſſible mean, by hi- 
ding themſelves in the boats, to eſcape aboard the 
men of war; ſo that the agents could, it is ſaid, 
ſcarcely keep by force as many hands as were ſuffi 
cient to keep watch in their reſpective ſhips. The 
maſters and mates of the merchantmen and traders at 
New Vork, ſolicited employment with great earneſt- 
neſs, and took their ſtations at the guns, with the 
common failors. Others hazarded every thing, by 
putting to ſea in light veſſels, to watch the motions 
of the enemy, and perform other neceſlary ſervices. 
One man in particular, with an uncommon diſinter- 
eſtedneſs and gallantry, went beyond any thing almoſt 
recorded in hiſtory; he offered to convert his veſſel, in 
which his whole hope and fortune lay, into a fire- 
ſhip, to be conducted by himſelf, and refuſed with 
ſcorn, every propefal of indemnification or reward. 
It is a great pity to employ Britiſh ſailors in any cauſe 
except what has a true moral baſis, and which may 
be . vindicated upon the pureſt principles of truth; 
for as they are not ready to enquire into the reaſons 
or cauſes for which they are led on to action, it is 
cruel to miſlead them. When danger is in view they 
diſregard it, and court enterprize with an uncommon 
_ zeal, without ever enquiring concerning either the 
Principles or end of their proceeding, Tho“ many 
of them are preſſed into the ſervice againſt their will, 


yet 
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yet when once they are under command, they will 
fight as they are ordered without fo mach as thinking 
about the cauſes or reaſons of the war. 

This fit of military enthuſiaſm ſpread through all 
branches of the war department, and the ſoldiers 
emulated the ſailors in deſire to be led on to action. 
The light infantry and grenadiers, who were not 
well recovered from their wounds and fatigue, con- 
tended with ſuch eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men 
of war as marines, that the point of honour was 
obliged to be decided by lots. The bravery and 
magnanimity diſplayed on this occaſion, deſcribed the 
national character of both men and officers, and does 
great honour to their country, Two things at this 
time contributed much to this readineſs for enter- 
prize in both the navy and army: The firſt was, the 
popularity of the noble commander, and the confi- 
dence founded on his great abilities; and the ſecond 
was, that antipathy-which generally prevails in the 
minds of Britiſh ſoldiers and ſailors, againſt the 
French, who now, as they thought, had unjuſtly in- 
terfered in the preſent war. -As to the principles or 
reaſons of the war, the greateſt part, as is always the 
caſe, had never in the leaſt confidered them : the go- 
vernment had ſettled that point, and they accounted 
it their buſineſs to obey. The officers in general, 
like other ſoldiers of fortune, were only fighting for 
themſelves, with a- view to preferment; and their 
eagerneſs for action proceeded more from a deſire of 
ſignalizing themſelves as ſoldiers of the miniſtry, to 
obtain in their turn an exaltation of place and emo- 
lument, than from any ideas they had of the morality 
of the war, or its political utility, 

The 
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The French fleet continued at TOI: the ſitua- 
tion already mentioned, taking in water and provifion 
for eleven days. D'Eſtaing knew well that as he 
had not profited of the firſt opportunity that was pre- 
fented to him, that any attempt made by bis fleet, 
| after all the preparations on the other fide had been 
compleated, and the judicious potitions of the Britiſh 
admiral were fully finiſhed, would have been ineffec- 
tual and hazardous, and perhaps ruinous to his fleet; 
he therefore deſiſted from the attempt. The Britiſh 
ſeamen were now under great agitations : the mixed 
paſſions of grief and indignation wrought wonderfully 
in their minds, and appeared manifeſtly in their coun- 
tenances. They now faw themſelves ſhut up by a 
French fleet, and endured the mortification of ſeeing 
2 Britiſh ſquadron inſulted in their own harbour, and 
the French flag flying in triumph without, What 
greatly added to their chagrin was, that they beheld 
every day veſſels under Engliſh colours, who were 
ignorant of the ſituation of affairs at Sandy Hook, 
taken under their eye by the enemy. They looked 
out eyery hour with the utmoſt anxiety, and in the 
molt eager expeaation for the arrival of Byron's 
ſquadron. This was an unuſual ſituation to a Britiſh 
ſquadron, and not eaſily endured by officers and men, 
who had been accuſtomed to, triumph ſo frequently, 
over the French fleets, wherever they met them. 
We may eafily conceive that it would raiſe ſevere 
ſenſations in the breaſts of the Britiſh ſeamen, to be 
cooped up in a harbour, only to be witneffes of the 
capture of the ſhips of their own nation, and to bear 
the inſults of the French fleet, riding triumphant be- 

| | Pot + SIONS 
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fore their port, without daring to go out to attack 
a . | 
f On the 22d of July D' Eſtaing's fleet appeared 
under way, and as the wind was favourable and the 
ſpring tides at the higheſt, the water having riſen that 
afternoon thirty feet on the bar, it was expected that 
he intended to carry his tkreatening into execution, 
and to try the experiment of paſſing the bar to attack 
our fleet in the harbour; and that, that day would 
have afforded one of the hotteſt engagements, and 
the moſt deſperate action that had ever deen fought 
between the. two rival nations. Every thircg was at 
ſtake on the fide of Britain. If the naval force was 
deſtroyed, the vaſt fleets of tranſports and victuallers, 
with the army, maſt have fallen aloag with it ; for the 
conflict could not have ended without victory or ruin. 
The French admiral conſidered the attempt to be 
too dangerous, and deſiſted from this undertaking. 
He directed his courſe another way, and was out of 
ſight in a few hours. | 

It was a happy circumſtance for Britain, that the 
French admiral went off at this time: His ſtay at 
Sandy Hook was extremely critical, and nothing 
could haye been more fortunate than his departure at 
the very time he went away. For if Admiral Byron's 
fleet had arrived in the ſhattered condition in which 
it at laſt arrived at New York, it muſt have fallen a 


defenceleſs prey into the hands of D'Eſtaing's ſqua- 


dron, which would have been a loſs moſt ſeverely 


telt, Byron's ſquadron is faid to have been in many' 


reſpects badly equipped and provided; and in this 
feeble fituation ir had the misfortune of meeting with 


unuſual ſtormy weather for the ſeaſon ; and being ſe- 
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parated in different ſtorms, and lingering through a 
tedious paſſage, arrived ſcattered, broken, fickly, 
diſmaſted, or otherwiſe damaged, in various degrees 
of diſtreſs, upon different and remote parts of the 
coaſt of America. Providence, though it had not 
favoured our ſquadron with an agreeable paſlage, had 
compenſated the danger it was in, by preſerving it 
from the hands of our enemies; and though the loſs 
by the ſtorm was conſiderable, yet none of the fleet 
had as yet fallen into the hands of the French, which 
afforded this ſatisfaction, that the enemy had not been 
ſtrengthened by our loſs on this occaſion. 

Lord Howe was ſtill in an uneaſy ſituation: His 
fleer was not ſufficiently powerful to reſiſt that of 
D' Eſtaing in the open ſea, and he had the mortifica. 
tion to ſind himſelf ſtill in jeopardy, ſhould the French 
fleet return, before he was favoured with a reinforce- 
ment. It was, however, a fortunate circumſtance, 
that on the zoth of July, the Renown of 50 guns 
from the Weſt Indies, the Raiſonable zad Centurion 
bf 64 and 50, from Halifax, and the Cornwall, a 74 
gun ſhip, of Admiral Byron's ſquadron, all arrived 
fingly at Sandy Hook, It is eaſy to conceive what an 
agreeable ſight this was, both to the army and navy, 
who were in an uneaſy ſuſpence, both with regard to 


the intentions of the French ſquadron, and what was 
heſt to be done on that occaſion. Though our fleet 


was ſtill inferior to that of the French, yet it was a for- 
tunate circumſtance that the Cornwall was in better 
condition than any of the reſt of the fleet, becauſe 
I.ord Howe had no ſhips of equal force, to combat 
the large veſſels of the fleet of D'Eſtaing. This cir- 
eumſtance of the arrival of ſo many ſhips, raiſed the 
| ſpirits 
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ſpirits. of our men, and rendered them all eager for 
fighting; but the project of the French Admiral was 
as yet a ſecret, and our force was ſtill too much in- 
ferior to riſque a battle in the open ſea. By what 
means this ſcheme of the French failed is as yet a ſe- 
cret: It would appear that the miniſtry of France, in 
concert with the commiſſioners from the colonies, had 
formed a very rational plan of operation, which could 
not have miſſed of its intended effect, under che ma- 
nagement of a ſkilful and intrepid commander. 
D'Eſtaing appears to have miſmanaged the execution 
of this plan, for want of judgment, and not for want 


of courage. The ſeveral ſteps which he took upon 


this occaſion were erroneous, and his conduct was 
fraught with folly and incapacity. Had he puſhed on 
his meaſures with vigour, as ſoon as he approached, 
he could not have tailed of ſucceſs, but his lingering 
without the bar for ſo long a time, was exceedingly 
imprudent, and void of wiſdom. 

The failure of 'this excellently cotitrived ſcheme, 
which had been founded in great wiſdom, by the 
French miniſtry, and the American deputies, at Paris, 
for the ſurprize of the Britiſh fleet and army, either 
on the Delaware or its borders, obliged rhe com- 
mander to take new meaſures. He now fixed upon 
Rhode Ifland, as a place that would admit the mutual 
and joint operation of his new allies by fea and land. 
This ſeems to have been the motive which determined 
D'Eſtaing to depart from Sandy Hook; and for this 
purpoſe General Sullivan aſſembled a number of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Providence, for an 
invaſion of the iſland on its north end, from the cou- 
tinent; whilſt D' Eſtaing was to enter the harbour of 

Newport, 
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Newport near its ſouthern extremity, and after de- 
ſtroying the ſhipping, by a powerful aſſault on the 
works facing the ſea, to place the Britiſh forces be- 
tween two fires, On the 25th of July the French 
fleet blocked up, or entered the ſeveral inlets, between 
which Rhode Iſtand, and its adjoining lefler iſlands, 
are encloſed, and which form a communication, more 
or leſs navigable in the different branches, between 
the open ſea and the back cominent. The main body 
caſt anchor without Brenton's Lodge, about fixe 
miles from Newport; two of rheir line of battle 
ſhips ran up to the Naraganſet paſlage and anchored 
off the north end of the iſland of Cotianicut, where 
they. were ſhut up ſeveral days from rejoining the 
fleet, by contrary winds ; while ſome of their frigates, 
entering the Seconnet pallage, occaſioned the blow- 
ing up the King-Fiſher loop and two armed pallies, 
vhich could not otherwiſe avoid falling into the hands 
of their enemy, ; 7 
Major- General Sir Robert Pigot, who FOR 
the Britiſh forces, took every meaſure in the power 
of a brave and experienced officer; that could tend to 
vigorous and moſt obſtinate defence. The troops, 
artillery, and cattle, were immediately conveyed from 
the iſland of Conanicur 3 the troops at the out · poſts 
of Rhode-Ifland were in conſtant readineſs, at the 
firſt ſignal, to join the main body; the works to the 
ſea were ſtrengtheged by. every poſſible mean, and 
the ſeamen belonging to the veſſels that were deſtroy- 
ed, as well as thoſe that could be ſpared from others, 
were called to their favourite occupation, by ſerving 
the artillery, 
N Tie 
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The tranſports (which muſt otherwiſe. have fallen 
into the enemy's hands) were ſunk in different parts 
of thoſe channels and paſſages, which might have 
afforded them an opportunity of attacking the works 
with advantage... The royal frigates were removed 
2s far from danger as poſſible ; but as their loſs and 
deſtruction were inevitable, in the proſecution of the 
enemy's deſigh, they were diſmantled of their artil- 
Jery and ſtores; and the neceſſary meaſures taken for 
ſecuring the latter part bf the alternative. Two op- 
| ſire bays, in the inlets on the eaſtern' and weſtern 

des of the iſland, compreſs it ſo much, as to form a 
kind of iſthmus, by which the Toutherh end, that 
Ipreads into the ocean, is connected with the main 
body. The töwn of Newport is juſt within this 
peninſula, and facing the iſland of Conanicut ; the 
Ipacè between both forming a bay, which includes or 
forms the harbour. The inlet to the harbour from 
the ſea, called the Middle Channel, is narrow, and 
encloſed by Brenton's Point, and the appoſite point 
of Conanicut, which forms the ſourhefn extremities 
of both iands. A bat of high grounds, which croſ- 
Tes the iſthmus from channel to channel above New- 
port, was ſtrongly covered with lines, redoubts, and 
artillery 3 ſo that the petinſula might be conſidered as 
a garriſon, diſtinc from the reſt of the iſland, and 
under the protection of a ſuperior naval force; might 
in a great meaſure Uefy any attempts from the north- 
fn fide, ſuppoſing that au enemy had made govd- its 
landing in ſuch circumſtances. But the enemy being 
maſters of the ſea, rendered the taſk of defence, under 
the appfehenſion of an attack on both ſides ar the 
ſame time, exceedingly arduous. The commander 
had howeyer, juſt before, received a reinforcement 
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of five battalions ; the troops were in excellent con- 


dition and ſpirit 3 and the body of ſeamen, both with ' 


reſpect to labour and danger, were no ſmall addition 
to their means of reſiſtance. 

The force deſtined againſt chem by land, was not 
ſo conſiderable as their information had led them to 
apprehend. The buſineſs on that fide, ſeems to haye 
been committed moſtly, if not entirely, to the north- 
ern colonies, who werethole immediately concerned 
in the event. General Sullivan is, however, ſaid to 
have aſſembled about 10,000 men, of whom, at leaſt, 
half were compoſed of volunteers from New England 
and Connecticut. As the operations of the French 
flect were regulated by thoſe of the army on the land, 
they continued inactive, until Sullivan was ia condi- 
tion to paſs over from the continent to the north end 
of the iſland. On the 8th of Auguſt, finding that 
meaſure in forwardneſs, and the wind being fayour- 
able, they entered the harbour under an eaſy fail, 
cannonading the town and batteries as they. paſſed, 
receiving their fire without any material effect on 
either fide. + They anchored above the town, be- 
tween Goat-Iſland and Conanicut, but rather nearer 
to the latter, on which both the French and Ame- 
ricans had parties for ſome days. When it was diſ- 
covered that the enemy intended to enter the har- 
bour, our commanders were thrown into the utmoſt 
confuſion: They found it out of their power to pre- 
ſerve his majeſty's ſhips that were in that ſtation, and 
it was a great mortification to ſet fire to veſſels that 
vere ſo neceflary i thoſe parts, and of which they 
were likely ti be in ſo much need, for the purpoſes 
of war, and ſafery to themſelyes and the land forces. 


They were, however, obliged to make a virtue of 
neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, and to burn the Orpheus, Lark, Juno, and 
Cerberus frigates, and ſoon after to fink the Flora 
and Falcon. Our people were now obliged to pur- 
ſue the meaſures which they had boaſted they had 
driven the coloniſts to obſerve, and they found at this 
time the poignant influence of that reflection, do as 
you would be done by. Some of theſe officers and 
their crews had been engaged in burning expeditions 
in ſeveral parts of the coaſts of America; but the 
ſweetneſs of the application was now brought home 
to themſelyes, and they began to feel the full force 
of their own practice, turned againſt them, aggrava- 
ted with the grievous reflection, that they now ſuf- 
fered no more than they well deſerved. The loſs of 
theſe frigates were at home conſidered as only a tri- 
fling matter, and the miniſtry and their friends, affect- 
ed to bear it in a very ſtoical manner. It was at the 
fame time ſufficiently manifeſt that they felt ſeverely 
the preſent diſaſter, though they ſpoke lightly there- 
of, and wanted to have it otherwiſe believed. When 
Lord Howe received the news of the danger Rhode- 
Hand was in, from the French fleet and the Ame- 
rican troops, he was much perplexed what meaſures 
to take. His ſquadron, notwithſtanding the late re- 
inforcements, was in many reſpects inferior to that of 
D'Eſtaing. The difference in point of number of 
ſhips was little, but there was a great difference with 
reſpect to the number of men and the weight of me- 
tal. It was dangerous to hazard an engagement in 
theſe circumſtances, aud without doing it, chere was 
no hope of ſaving the iſland. The admiral was, how- 
ever, determined to attempt every thing which re- 
ſolution, under the government of reaſon and wiſe 
conduct, could effect; and though the caſe was dif- 

5 ficult 
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fcult and hagardoiug? be didnor deſpair of giring ſuch 
relief to the iſland, as would at leaſt, render it an ar- 
duous enterprize for the French to carry their deſigns 
into execution. He ſtudied all the collateral advan- 
tages that might be obtained to render his ſucceſs 
probable, and endeayoured' to balance the ſuperio- 
rity of the enemy with ſuperior {kill and activity. He 
was indeed ſuperior, in point of number of ſhips, to 
the French admiral, fox his ſquadron now conſiſted of 
one 74, ſeven 64. and five 50 gun ſhips, beſides ſeve- 
ral frigates; but the difference, in other reſpects, was 
manifeſt from the rates of the ſhips, the number of 
men, and the weight of metal. But every experiment 
that had the ſmalleſt degree of probability of ſucceſs 
on its fide, was now to be tried, and he was deter- 
mined that nothing ſhould, be neglected that was in 
his power to perform. The narrows, in which the 
French ſquadron was now involved, gave ſome turns 
of advantage, and the ignorance of the French ma- 
riners, with regard to the inlets and paſlages, afford- 
ed ſtill a ſtronger evpectation that the large ſhips 
might be entangled in ſuch a manner as not to be of 
greater ſervice than lighter veſſels. Lord Howe had 


received advice that the French ſquadron were ſepa- 
rated, and ſome of them involved in the channel, and 


the bulk of them lying without, afforded ſome reaſon 
to hope that he might bring on an engagement upon 
more equal terms than could have been expected. 
In the midſt of all the preparations and eagerneſs 
for action, there were ſeveral unavoidable interrup- 
tions which came in the way, that he couid not reach 
Rhode Iſland till the month of Auguſt, the day after 
the French fleet had entered the harbour. From the 


ſituation in which the French fleet now lay, he was 
enabled 
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enabled to keep a communication with General Pigot; 
but this was but indifferent conſolation, as the reſult 
was, that under the preſent. circumſtance, the afford- 
jog him any eſſential relief was wholly impracticable. 
Information of this ſort was really worfe than none 
at all, for it was ready to diſpirit the men upon land, 
and gave them reaſon to conjecture that matters were 
really worſe than they were. It muſt be allowed that 
the ſituation of both our fleet and army was ſtill ex- 
ceedingly critical, and the wiſeſt officers amongit 
them could but promite little upon the head of any 
effort that they ſhould make on this occaſion. The 
circumſtances of both parties were ſuddenly” altered 
by the change of the wind to the north eaſt, upon 
the following day, when the French admiral ſtood out 
to ſea with his whole fleet, thoſe in the paſſage of 
Naraganſet as well as thoſe in the port. Lord Howe 
very juſtly conſidered rhe weather gage too great an 
advantage to be added to the ſuperior force of the 
enemy, and contended for that object with all the 
{kill and judgment worthy of an able and experienced 
{ea officer. I he French admiral, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of his force, was as earneſt to preſerve 
this advantage, as the Engliſh was to gain ir. This 
trial of {kill in ſea operations prevented an engage - 
ment for all that day; but the wind on the following 
day continuing adverſe to the deſigns of Lord Howe, 
he determined to make the beſt of the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and to engage the enemy; forming the 
line in ſuch a manner as to be joined by three fire- 
ſhips, which were under the tow of as many 
ſrigates. All the preparations for this reſo- 
lute engagement, and the whole deſign, were 
fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm that now aroſe; which 
made 
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made the warriors glad to lay aſide the thoughts of x 
battle for the preſent, and apply their utmoſt care and 
diligence to preſerve themſelves and their ſhips from 
being ſwallowed up in the midſt of the tempeſtuous 
billows. A ſtrong gale of wind, which gradually in. 
creaſed to a tempeſt, and continiicd for forty-eight 
hours, not only pur off the engagement by ſeparating 
the fleets, for the preſent, but ſhattered them in ſuch 
a manner, and cauſed ſo much damage on both ſides, 
as rendered an engagement, for ſome time, imprac- 
ticable. Some people of a particular way of thinking, 
were ready to obſerve, that the providence which 
raiſed this ſtorm, was more favourable to our fleet, 
than the merits of the cauſe it was engaged in deſery. 
ed, and that Lord Howe, who in his own heart did 
not approve of the war, but was merely influenced 
by a point of honour, ought to have acknowledged 
the hand of providence, and given up the purſuit of a 
cauſe which his conſcience diſapproved. It is mot 
hay had an engagement happened. that out 
cet muſt have ſuffered a defeat, which would hare 
been of direful conſequence to the army, and alſo to 
the whole nation. The ſtorm was one of thoſe acci- 
dents, that was violent in the operation, but ſalutary 
in its effects, and in all appearance was the inſtrument 
of ſaving our fleet. 
Both fleets ſuffered preatly in this tempeſt ; the 
French felt it ſeverely, having two of their capital 
ſhips, diſmaſted, and others much ſhattered. We 
are informed, by our accounts of this tempeſt, that 
ſome untoward fituations, and unuſual circumſtances 


were produced * this conflict of the elements. Tha 


the Languedoc of go guns, the French admiral's owa 


{lip, had loſt her maſts, and Was met in that © moore! 
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by the Renown, Captain Dawſon, on the evening of 
the 14th, who attacked her with ſuch fury, as well 
as judgment and advantage, that no doubt could have 
been entertained of the event if the day-light had 
continued : Bur the darkneſs of the night, and treſh- 
neſs of the gale, whoſe violence was not yet ceaſed, 
compelled Capt. Dawſon to give over the attack, 
after he had poured ſeveral broadſides into her, and 
had, beſides other apparent damage, ſhort away her 
rudder. © He is, however, faid to have laid to; all the 
night, as cloſely as poſſible, with an intention to renew 
the attack in the morning; but the appearance of 
ſix French men of war, by whom he was chaced at 
day-light, and who were fappoſed to be led that way 
dy the noiſe of the firing, put an end to Dawſon's 
hope, and relieved the French admiral from his urgent 
diſtreſs. This matter is differently related by ſome 
who pretend to know this affair. The Renowa was 
ſeverely handled by this diſmaſted French veſſel, and 
received fo much damage from her heavy metal, that 
it was with difficulty ſhe made her eſcape ; and that, 
though ſhe had continued her operation, it would have 
been doubtful whether ſhe might not have been ſent 
to the bottom. That the reſolution to make her eſ- 
cape, proceeded as much from her preſent diſtreſs, as 
from the fear of the approaching ſhips. . She howe- 
ver fortunately got clear, without her prize, and with 
ſome degree of gladneſs that ſhe was not made a 
prize herſelf. It is very remarkable that the ſame 
good and evil fortune happened to the Preſton, Com- 
modore Hotham, another 50 gun ſhip, which fell in 
with the Tonnant, a French $80 gun ſhip, which ſhe. 
would haye taken, provided fortune and power had 
lavoured her deſign, The French ſhip had only her 
mam- 


main- malt ſtanding, ald the Commodore attacked her 4 
briikly,-with the, ſame ſpirit and effect with which 
Capt. Dayſon had engaged the: Languedoc. But þ 
che vight, again came on, and the next morning , 
brought the French fleet to aſſiſt the,,Tonnant, and 
diſappoint the Commodore, as had happened to th: 
Renown before. That two ſuch remarkable caſes 
tight happen, ſo exactly like one another, is not im. k 
poſſible, though the probability thereof is not ſo very of 
manifeſt ; and conſidering how. ready our Engliſh ſea- a 
men are to magnify their own valour, and diſcredit 0 
that of the French, it aſfords rather, ground to be- F 
lieve.that there is ſomewhat of hyperbole, in the bil. 7 
tory: of this. affair. Not only the French, but ſome te 
of our own. men who were concerned in, the action, * 
have ſaid that it was neither in the power of the. Re · i 
nown nor the Preſton, to have taken the ſhips the) ef 
were engaged with, and that, after the engage- 2 
ment, they were glad to get off with „the loſs wi 
they themfelves had ſuſtained, It was certainly brave 15 
in Captain Dawſon and Commodore Hothamz to give 0 
ſome broadſides to two large ſhips in diſtreſs z but 28 At 
they themſelves had ſhared of the ſtorm, and met with nik 
their own misfortunes, it is not very probable that ſhi) 
they wete able to take two ſuch great ſhips, with ſo 10 
large a number of men on board, and carrying fuch ene 
ſuperior metal. It was happy that they eſcaped, 2 
- after having ſhewn their intrepidity for the honour Pe 
of the Britiſh flag. | | 8 a 
The ſtories that are told concerning the acts of Park 
proweſs on this occaſion, which were introduced by ed 
means of this tempeſt, have much the appearance 0 tes 
ſome of the epiſodes which Homer introdiites concerts has 
ing the Trojan war, where ſome moſt deſperate er- _ 
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ments were ſought between partieular heroes, where. 
in both eſenped, after having done all that brave men 
could dog by the favour of ſome interpoßtion of 
providenee, which ſnatched che victory out of tlie 
hands of thoſe who were Jult upon the Point. of con. 
ring, DT 
— did not wholly attend one ade during 
this tempeſt ; both ſides had their turns of -proſpeft 
of advantage with ſimilar diſappointments. ' The Ifis 
of 50 guns, Capt. Raynor, was eagerly chaced by a 
French 74 gun ſhip, ſuppoſed either to have been the 
Zele or Cæſar. The French ſhip was much the bet- 
ter ſailor, and the ſituation, with reſpect to the ſtorm, 
was the ſame, they having both eſcaped the effects of 
its fury. In this unequal conteſt; in which the great- 
eſt reſolution and ſkill is ſaid to have been diſplayed, 
a cloſe and deſperate engagement was maintained 
with the greateſt obſtinacy on both ſides, for an 
hour and a half, and within the diſtance of piſtol. ſhot. 
At the end of that time the Iſis had obtained ſo ma- 
nifeſt a ſuperiority in the action, chat the French 
ſhip was glad to put before the wind, and call in the 
aid of all her ſails to eſcape from ſo determined an 
enemy. The Iſis had ſuffered ſo much in her maſts 
and rigging as to be incapable of attempting a pur- 
ſuit. The hiſtory of this action given in our papers, 
has more the appearance of à novel, than of an im- 
partial account of matters of fact. The ſtories 
are ſo ingeniouſly introduced, the valour of par- 
ties diſplayed in a certain light, and after each ſide 
has acted the part aſſigned them, either ſome freſh 
gale of wind, or fails, are called in to "fave the 
one and diſappoint the other of victory. The 


4 accounts 
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accounts of this ſtorm, and che ſeveral incidental en. 
gagements which happened on this occaſion, may in 


ſome diſtant period afford 2 foundation for a tolerable 


epic poem, which may equal, it not exceed, the wars 


_of Troy, and - hand down the archiovenents of the 


Engliſh and the French at ge Wand, ro fature ge: 
ne rations. 

- Our hiſtorians affirm that ir is not eaſy to -deies 
mine whether to admire more the gallantry exhibited 
in this ſingular action, or the modeſty of the brave 


commander, in his account of it. This was indeed ſo 


extreme, that his admiral was obliged in ſome degree 
to ſupply the defect, by acquainting the admiralty, 
that the hononr of the day was not more owing to 
the reſolution of the caprain, or the intrepidity of his 
6flicers and crew, than to the profeſſional (kill and 


ability of the former. Without derogating'from the 


Kill of intrepidity of Capt. Raynor, it is Plain chat 
there was more of neceſſity than choice, in this en- 
gagement with this French ſhip; ; and that whatever 
advantage he had gained, it did not amount to any 
more than ſaying his own ſhip, as the French veſſel 
continued to haye the uſe of maſts and rigging, of 
which the Iſis was deprived. Neither does it appear, 
whether i it was the ſtorm that ſeparated them, or that 
It was a matter ot choice i in the Frenchman to get 


off, + 
There i is no > manner of Firs but that the Engliſh 


fleet behayed well, and the honour and bravery of 
the Britiſh, commanders and ſailors might have beet 

fully repreſented, without warping in ſo much of the 
marvellous, as to give impartial enquirers reaſon 10 


n in en che truth of the hiſtory. There Wa 
N nothing 
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nothing which happened; but what might have been 
expeQed from the abilities of Lord Howe and the 
officers that were under his command; but thoſe cir- 
cumſtantial-accounts of the batile in the ſtorm, appear 
tather ſomewhat romantic to be admixted into hiſtory 
without - ſome grains of allowance. Our partialiry 
for our countrymen ought not to lead us to-embelliſk 
matters fo much, as to exceed thoſe rules of proba- 
bility which the nature of things admits of; for; in 
exaggerating too much, particular circumſtances, the 
truth of hiſtory is liable to be ſuſpected. There are 
ſome things that, by great exertions of {kill and in · 
trepedity, are in the power of brave men to effect; 
and on ſome particular occaſions do happen, and can 
be well atteſted ; but a connected chain of maryellous 
exploits, where ſtorms and tempeſts throw all into 
confuſion, has not a ſafficient degree of probability. 
The loſs of men was conſiderable on both ſides, 
though according to our accounts, the Freneh loſt a 
great deal more than we did. Mr Bougainville, he 
famous and philoſophical navigator, who was com- 
mander of the ſhip that engaged Capt. Raynor, is 
ſaid to have loſt his arm in the action. The loſs in 
the Iſis is faid to have been very trifling ; but this is 
according to the ordinary reckoning of all exploits in 
this American war. The concealment of our Joſs 
has been one of the conſtant ſchemes of the miniſtry 
to keep up the ſpirits of the people, and to hide the 
malignity of their own miſmanagement from the eye 
of the public. The young Duke of Ancaſter is ſaid 
to have acquired great honour in this action: He 
acted as a volunteer, and behaved nobly. Had he 


med and been employed in the ſervice of his country, 
he 
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he e to ate 
nation z.. but by a premature death, his country was 
depriyed, of one of its ornaments, and from whom ſhe 
had reaſon to expect the molt eſſential ſervices. 
-The. Britiſh ſquadron ſuffered conſiderably in the 
florms, and though, according to the. beſt accounts, 
it was, n tp, much damaged as that of the French, 
yet the d: were ſo conſiderable, as to keep the 
ſhips at Sandy-Hook and New Vork ſome time, to 
repair, thei loſs, which hindered them from purſuing 
thoſe adyantages which they are ſaid to have gained. 
On the 20th of Auguſt the French fleet returned to 
Rhode - Iſland. where they anchored without the har- 
bour, and failed from thence to Boſton en the 22d, 
in order to repair their ſhattered ſnips. Lord Howe, 
witch great expedition, got his fleet repaired, and 
purſued with great earneſtneſs, hoping to overtake 
them before they reached Boſton, but in this he was 
diſappointed, Our expectations at home were great- 
ly raiſed, by the extravagant accounts which the mi- 
niſterial agents had publiſhed concerning the advan- 
tages which Admiral Howe had gained over D' Eſtaing, 
and we were given to expect that not only the whole 
French fleet would be deſtroyed, but that Boſton 
would: ſoon be reduced by the Engliſh admiral. 
[Tidings of this atchievement were for ſome time 
expected, and people were impatient to hear of the 
total ruin of the French fleet and the recovery of Boſ- 
ton; when, inſtead of this, they received the news 
of an American army landed on Long-Iſland. Gen. 
Sullivan had landed on the north end of that iſland, in 
the month of Auguſt, with a deſign to co-operate 
with D'Eitaing and the French troops which he had. 
| ; on 
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on board his ſliips. On the very day that D*Eſtaing 
went out of the harbour to meet Lord Howe, Gen. 
Sullivan landed off Howland-Ferry, and had the 

French fleet ſucceeded in their enterprize, the ruin 
of our army had been inevitable. The weather was 
extremely bad, and prevented his getting up his ſtores 
for ſome days, and of courſe retarded the progreſs 
of his army. On the 154th they however broke 
ground on Honeyman's hill near the Britiſh' works, 
and began to conſtruct batteries and form lines, of 
approach. This alarmed our forces much, becauſe 
though they did not much dread an attack upon their: 
front, they were yet afraid, that, while they were en - 
gaged with Sullivan in front, they ſhould be attacked 
in the rear, ot in the flanks, by the French land forces, 

which they heard were aboard the fleet. Our troops 
were however as active as poſſible, and prepared to 
make the beſt defence they could. This was a ſad 
change of ſituation to the Britiſh troops, which they 
had now experienced ever ſince they left Philadel- 
phia. On other occaſious they had been accuſtomed 

to attack and purſue, but now they were obliged to 

ſtand upon the defenſive. It has been obſerved that 
General Pigot was under no great apprehenſion from 

the force upon his front; the general object of ap- 

prehenſion was the concurrent aſſault of D*Eſtaing 

on the town and works towards the water, but the 
great point of danger was his landing a body of 

troops on the ſouthern peninſula, which would have 
laid the garriſon open in the rear, whilſt they were 


deſperately engaged in the front and flank, in defence 
ef their works, 


Lord 
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Lord Howe'satriyal in this critical iaſtant, happily 
removed theſe apprehenſions of danger, in à great 
meaſure, and D' Eſtaing's departure ro Boſton te- 
moved them entirely. The French admiral did not 
act wiſely: in ſailing out of rhe harbour to meet Lord 
Howe. He was ſecure in that ſtation; againſt a much 
ſuperior force than what Lord Howe commanded, 
and mighi have cominued in the harbour, in ſpite of 
M that the Engliſh admiral could have done. The 
nature of the port, the narrowneſs. of the paſſage 
from the ſea, with the means of defence afforded by 
the Hand of Conanicut, which was occupied by him- 
ſelf and his allies, formed altogether ſuch a ftrong fe. 
curity to his fleet, that ſcarcely any naval ſuperiority 
could have juſtified any attempt upon it, He ought 
in the firſt place 10 have ſecured his main objett, 
which was now in his power, before he put to ſea, 
to engage or ſeck for Lord Howe. In this caſe he 
would have fulfilled the defign of his commiſſion, and 
gien effectual aid to his allies, whom he came to al- 
fiſt, | It muſt have been either vanity or ſtupidity that 
governed, him on this occaſion, for he loft the beſt op- 
portuairy he poſſibly could have wiſhed tor, to have 
given an effectual blow to Great Britain. It was 
thought that his vanity was the principal cauſe of this 
falſe. ſtep which he took. The glory of conquering 
an Engliſh admiral of ſo great a name, and. vanquiſh- 
ing a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war, was thought 
to be the « temptation - that, ſednced the Count 
IEſtaing 4 into that error into-which he now fell. lt 
is exccedingly amazing that vanity ſhould have fo far 
bewildered his i imagination, as to make himſelf a fool 


. world, by giving up a certainty in hopes of 
what 
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what was very uncertain. But it appears fill more 
ſtrange that he ſhould haye neglected to retrieve his 
error when he had ic again in his power, when he re- 
turned to anchor ihe ſecond time before Rhode. Iſlaud. 
For if he had entered the harbour, and co - operated 
wich the Americans, after he came back, in conform- 
ity with their earneſt expectations, the ſtate of the 
garriſon would haye been very perilous, and he would 
have had a fair opportunity of regaining, by one 
ſtroke, the failure of ſucceſs i in his grand ſcheme. 
He would have now had an opportunity of cencilia- 
ting the affections of his new allies, who were not a 
little diſguſted at his former unſucceſsful proceedings, 
by giving them an idea, which they were not very 
ready to entertain, of the yigour and efficacy of rhe 
French councils and arms. It has been obſeryed, 
with a great degree of truth, that his two diſmaſted 
ſhips could not have been repaired, nor the reſt of 
his ſquadron refitted, at Rhade-Ifland ; but as they 
might have continued ſafe there for any length of 
time, if he had ſucceeded in his object, this objection 
does not appear to be of ſufficient weight for its being 
abandoned. But it is probable that there were other 
reaſons for his abandoning that ſituation, and the pro- 
ject which he had firſt in view. He probably had 
heard of Admiral Byron's ſquadron being near at 
hand, and was afraid of being blocked up in Rhode- 
Hand harbour, where he could not repair nor refit 
his ſhattered fleet, and could not tell by what means 
be might get out of chat ſtation, and his whole fleet 
might have been loſt for want of reparation, or fallen 
a prey to the enemy that was watching an opportu- 
nity to deſtroy it. It is, upon the whole, manileſt 
that the Count D' Eſtaing was not ſufficiently qualified 

for 
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ſor executing that project which ſeems intended, by 
ſending that fleet to America, The whole of his 
conduct appears irrational and prepoſterous, fraugh: 
with folly and inconſiſtency. Both his conduct at 
Sandy-Hook, and his going out to ſea to meet Lord 
Howe, were actions, rather of a man that was not en- 
dowed with reaſon, than of an admiral entruſted 
with ſuch an important command. He ſeems to have 
paid no regard to the neceſſity of his new allies, who 
had been ſeduced through hopes of his aſſiſtance, to 
land their troops on Rhode -Iſland, with a deſign of 
drawing hence the Britiſh forces. The Americans 
complain loudly of his conduct; both the army on the 


iſland and the northern colonies exclaimed, That they 


had been,led into an expedition of prodigious ex. 
pence, labour, trouble, and danger, under the aſſu. 
Trance of the moſt effective operations of the French 
fleets That under this ſanction they had committed 
their lives and liberties on the invaſion of an iſland, 
where, without a naval force and protection, they 
were likely to be encloſed like wild beaſts, in a toil: 
and, That in this ſituation they were firſt deſerted for 
a vain and fruitleſs purſuit, and then totally abandon. 
cd, at the very time that they had brought the buſi- 
neſs, on their fide, to the point of accompliſliment. 
The coloniſts ſaw plainly through the miſconduc 
of the French admiral, and judged of it jn its true 
light; They perceived his vanity, 'pride, and want 
of conduct, and ſpoke freely of both, though they ob · 
ſerved decency in their expreſſions. By this fooliſh 
praceeding the Americans upon the iſland were 
brought into great danger, both by the deſertion of 
the New-Englatd and the Connecticut a 
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ſome diviſion of thoſe that ined: with him. It 
is ſaid that thoſe chat remained were ſcarcely equal 
in number to the garriſon of Engliſh: troops that were 
upon the iſland. Sullivan, on chis preſling occaſion, 
ated the part of a wiſe andi prudent commander, and 
extrieated himſelf out of this difficulty in a manner 
that would have done honour to the greateſt of ge- 
nerals; and his troops behaved like veterans of the 
firſt rank. His management, in the whole, was di- 
rected with the moſt conſummate wiſ dom. 
General Sullivan having begun to ſend off his hea- 
vy artillery and baggage on the 26th of Auguſt; he 
retreated ftom his lines on the 29th';z and though he 
was cloſely purſued and attacked vigorouſly and re- 
atedly in every quarter where there was an open- 
ing made, yet che Britiſh forces could make no im- 
preflioi 8p6n his troops, ſo as to interrupt their 
march, till 'they had reached the north end of 
the illand, which they did with very little loſs. So 
well hac he taken his meaſures, and fo judiciouſly 
had he choſen his poſts, that the urmoſt vigour of the 
Britiſh troops evuld not make any impreſſion upon 
his forces, ſo as to gain any advantage of any conſe · 
quence:' It was the cauſe of no ſmall chagriu to the 
Bricifki troops that they could for gain any advantage 
over a number of militia, not ſuperior to themſelves 
in any thing except a general, who had planned his 
march iu ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible for the 
Britiſh troops to attack them with any hope of ſuc- 
eeſs. When Sullivan reached the north end of the 
Hand, he was, from the nature of the ground, and 
the ſiuation of his poſts, in a ſtate of ſecurity. He 
had now time to paſs his army over by way of * 
| Rrr an 
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and Hoyland Ferries, on the night of the 3oth, to the 


continent without interruption. It was a fortunate 


circumſtance for General Sullivan, that he was gone 
from the iſland at the time when General Clinton ar- 
rived, which was ſoon after he had reached the con- 
tinent; for the united force of Clinton and Pigot 
would have been much more than a match for Sulli. 
van's troops. Time and experience produces ſtrange 
effects, and removes differences that ſome people ac. 
count impoſſible. The Americans, who had in the 
beginning of the war, been the ſport of Great Britain, 
and the object of the ridicule of her officers and ſol- 
diers, were now become the molt reſpectable antz- 
goniſts, and in ſome inſtances, 91109. to her beſt 
e troops. 7 

Lord Howe, after Bait refitted his fleer with all 
the expedition he could, ſailed for the Bay of Boſton 
on the ſame day that General Sullivan abandoned 
Rhode. Iſland, but upon his arrival found, to his 
great mortification, that D*Eſtaing had got there be- 
fore him, His vexation was increaſed, when he 
ſound by a; cloſe. inſpection, that he was -effeftually 
covered in Nanraſket Road, by the batteries erected, 
and the means of defence taken by the Americans 
and the French on the adjacent points and iſlands, 
that an attack upon him was utterly impracticable, 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs or advantage. It was 
expected at home, from the miniſterial accounts that 
were publiſhed, that both, Boſton and the French 
fleet would ſoon fall into the hands of our navy, as 
the French were ſaid to be in want of all things ne- 
ceſſary, and Boſton was in a very wretched ſituation, 


in want of neceſſary proviſion, and in no ſtate 1 de. 
ence. 
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fence, To enforce theſe ſuggeſtions, it was report- 
ed that an irreconcileable yariance had ariſen between F 
the French troops and ſailors, and the townſmen, on 
account of the former ſaying maſs, and performing 
other ſervices of the Church of Rome, in the city of 
Boſton : That the coloniſts had refuſed to ſupply 
D'Eſtaing's fleet with neceſſary proviſion ; and that 
all things tended to an -open rupture between the 
coloniſts and the French. The aſſurance and plau- 
ſibility with which theſe reports were publiſhed, 
made them gain credit for a time, among thoſe who 
did notenter deeply into an enquiry concerning their 
authenticity; but in a ſhort time they were found to 
be mere contrivances of court paragraph writers, 
intended to keep up the ſpirits of the people at home, 
and to prevent the ſtocks from falling below the 
ſtandard of national credit, 

When the hopes of the nation ſubſided, with re- 
gard to the ſuccefs of our fleets in America, for no 
account was as yet received concerning Admiral By- 
ron, the merchants concerned in the Weſt India 
trade began to be greatly alarmed for the fate of the 
iſlands, in which the greateſt part of their fortunes 
was contained. They waited in a body, upon Lord 
Sandwich, and Lord George Germain, acquainting 

them, That ſince the laſt remonſtrance relative to the 
Ws of their properties in the Leeward Iſlands, 
they had been rouzed to a more immediate ſenſe of 
their danger, by the capture of Dominica ; a capture, 
the ſuddenneſs of which, and the eaſy manner in 
waich it was effected, that could but give them the 
ſtrongeſt fears about many more of the iſlands, where 
they had a property (including Jamaica) of no leſs 

than 
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than fifty millions of money: They therefore prayed 
their lordſhips, particularly the Firſt Lord of the Ad. 
miralty, that they would take ſuch meaſures as to 
themſelves ſeemed moſt fitting, for the further ſecu. 
rity and protection of thoſe iſlands. They received 
for anſwer from Lord Sandwich, © That the Board 
of admiralty, no doubt, had the general protection of 
commerce at heart, but that the Count D' Eſtaing's 
| fleet had ſo much difarranged all the purpoſes of that 
board” that a home defence was to be the firſt ob- 
jeck.“ Upon this they aſked his lordſhip whether he 
Kid an! y polirive inforination, chat the Count D'Eſtaing 
had 8005 again to the Welk Indies 10 which he 
| anſwered, he dic not at” reſent: poſitively know, but 
that if be bad, Admiral Byron Had orders to purſue 
Rim Mbetexer he weir, and he hoped would be ſoon 
; able to give a good acconnt of Mm. "The me'Body 
renewed their application chree days aher, for 'the 
| 1 Protedigh of their property, with greater Etrieſſdels, 
on accu nt of fome freſh: advices they had received, 
is cee the ſame #ofwer: They then called upon 
bis lordſhip to take"tjotice that they Had ediſcharged 
dhe duty they owed to themſelyes and the Public, and 
"retired. © Sonic lime tlie year before the Firſt Lord 
of the admiralty had publicly declared, that he had a 
fleet ready, fuffclent to chmbat the whole bree of 
the Hou of "Bourbon, büö © now he fuffctebtly hinted 
| that thete was neceſlity'of home defect and kliat he 
Was pits able to Keep the prench front bu? Gn doaſts. 
Thqügb ſboney Bad Been" granted förkCäflaigg and 

| maubing a flect According to the defite of the' mini- 
cy, yet flow 'we "Were becötne te Apeft of the 


"Houle of Bourbon, and forced to deren 6hr __ 
= coaſls 
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rayed ; coaſts agaialt'a French invaſion. This made the Firſt 
e Ad. Lord of the Admiralty appear exceediagly mean in 
as to the eyes of the public, and made Britain look litue 
ſecu. in the view of all the powers of Europe; —which in 
eived the laſt reign, under the influence of a miniſter of true 
Board capacity, had made France and Spain yield in all 
jon of quarters of the world, and all the nations of Europe 
aing's pay her proper reſpect. Meanneſs and treachery to 
f that .the public, had marked every foorſtep of the preſent 
ſt ob- miniſtry, and fallhood and folly had diſgraced, their 
er he - counſels ever ſince they came into office. 
ſtaing It was not ſor want of information that the admi- 
mig ſuffered the e to get the {hart « of them 


but iy going to America 3 fer upon the 1 uh, of. April 
urſue they were informed t er ee Was 9 Ne from 
ſoon -. Toulon between the 12th and 15th 'of 1 that month, 
Body Vith ten ſhips of the ling aud five ftigates; ; burit was 
the aid the, deſtioation. of that fleet was not known. 
neſs, Upomthenagch of April the Admiralty alſo received 
ived, - advicesthay P' Eſtaing bad arriyed, at Toulon 'the 


- 27 think March with unlimited powers, and. ad added 
wo ſhips, to his ſquadron; and on, the 2 of April, 
ache e dere. thar afrer, the artival of Dt 
taing at Toulon, the wo ck, was doubled to J complear 
that armament. A 10 ot, his whole Heer, with the 
1 of guns and the names of the commanders, 
was received on the 25th of April, with an. account 
ol bis intention of ſailing the next morning, and on 
wor ſame. day advice Was received by expreſs, of 
Count DEſtaing's ſquadron having ſer fail the 1 3th, 
ut four in the afternoon, with a fair wind. Vet not- 
2 this information, the French fleet was 


ſuſfered to an the Straits without oppoſttion, , and 
was 
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was in the American ſeas beſore our fleet was ready 
to ſail, This negligence or incapacity of the Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, was much blamed by the 
nation, and even by ſome of the beſt friends of the 
miniſtry, who were now aſhamed of his conduct, be- 
.cauſe he had boaſted ſo much and done nothing. 

The alarm which D*Eſtaing's fleet created among 
the traders to the Weſt Indies, produced a petition 
ro the king, from the planters and merchants, trading 
to thoſe parts, wherein they repreſent, © That, on 
the commencement of the unhappy diviſions between 
. this kingdom and the colonics in North America, 
being impreſſed with a proper ſenſe of duty to his 
Majeſty, and of the circumſtances of their ſituation, 
they repreſented to his miniſters their apprehenſions 
of the dangers and diſtreſſes to which the Sugar 
Iſlands were neceſſarily expoſed : That the fatal con- 
ſequences thus apprehended, had in a great meaſure 
been unhappily experienced, during the laſt three 
years, by a general ſcarcity of proviſions in all the 
Hands, (in ſome of them nearly approaching to a fa- 
mine) and by want of almoſt every article, eſſential to 
the culture of their plantations ; ſo that their eſtates 
and property had been conſiderably impaired in value, 
and continued expoſed to future diminution ; whillt 
their effects were captured on the high ſeas, to a 
very great amount: That although they had early 
and anxiouſly repreſented te his majeſty's miniſters, 
the neeeſſity of an adequate protection for the iſlands, 
they had now to lament, from the Joſs of Dpminica, 
and the imminent danger of other iſlands, that the 
frequent applications which they had made for pro- 
tection, had not had the deſired effect: That they 
* Were 
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were now in the moſt anxious ſtate of ſuſpence, from 
the delay of the ſuccours from New. York to the 
Leeward iſlands, which had been. ſo unſeaſonably 
afforded, as to leave all thoſe iſlands expoſed to the 
ſurther hoſtile attempts of the enemy. And though 
the aſſurances! of protection given to them by his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, had tended to remove their immedi- 
ate apprehenſions, yet they appeared too general and 
precarious to quiet their minds, as to the ſafety of the 
Leeward Iſlands; whilſt the important iſland of Ja- 
maica had been left almoſt to its own efforts; which, 
from the comparatively ſmall number of white Inha- 
bitants, were become peculiarly ſevere, and, joined 
tothe ſuſpenſion of culture neceſſarily conſequent on 
military duty, muſt in time prove ruinous ; a naval 
force being the principal ſecurity of the iſlands in 
general. Labonring under the weight of theſe ca- 
lamities, they ſaid they could not avoid further humbly 
expreſſing to his majeſty, their melancholy apprehen- 
fions, leſt rhe deſolating ſyſtem, which appeared to 
them to have been lately denounced by his majeſty's 
commiffioners in North America, might be produc- 
tive of conſequences, to them, at preſent, not fully 
foreſeen, nor ſufficiently foreſeen by his majeſty's ſer- 
Nuts. What moſtly alarmed the merchants, whoſe 
property was chiefly in thoſe iflands, was, that the 
French and Americans ſhould practice, according to 
the ſyſtem publicly avowed by the commiſſioners, and 
lay waſte and deſtroy all the iſlands as far as they 
could, The merchants were not ſingular in their ap- 
prehenſions on this head; for thirry-one lords in par- 
liament expreſſed the lame fears and apprehenſions. 


in their diſſent from a vote of the higher Houſe, le- 
cember 


/ 
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cember 7, this year, upon an addreſs to his majeſty, 
to expreſs the difpleaſure of that houſe, againſt the 
manifeſto of the commiſſioners, concerning the cruel 
meaſures that were threatened in that manifeſto; 
When the queſtion was put upon the motion, it was, 
by a great majority, rejected, and the following rea- 
fons of difſent from the tote, were given by 31 
lords, which fhew their mitids on the ſubeR. 

I. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance 
of tlie diftates of nature and the precepts of revealed 
religion; forbids us to reſort to the extremes of war 
upon our own opinion of their experience, or in any 
caſe to carry dn war for the purpoſe of deſolation. 
We know that the righis of war are 6dious, and, in- 
ſtead of being extended upon looſe conſtructions and 
ſpeculations of danger; ought to be bound up and 
limited by all ihe reſtraints of the inoſt tigorous con- 
ſtruction. We ate ſhocked to ſee the firſt law of na- 
ture, ſelf:preſervation; perverted and abuſed into a 
principle deſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid 
down, by which our own ſafety is rendered incompa- 
tible with the proſperity of mankind. Thoſe objeQs 
of war, which cannot be compaſſed by fair and ho- 
nourable hoſtility, ougtit not to be compaſſed at all. 
An erd that has no means, but ſuch as are unlaw- 
ful, is an unlawful end. The Manifeſto expreſsly 
founds the change it announces, from a qualified and 
mltigated war io a wat of extremity and deſolation, 
on the certainty that the provinces muſt be indepen- 
dent, and maſt become an acceſſion to the ſtrength of 
an enemy. lu the midſt of the calamities, by which 
out Joſs of empire bas been preceded and accompa- 
niedz in the midſt of our apprehenſions for the far- 


ther calamities which impend over us, it is a matter 
| | A 
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of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, to ſee, from a 
commiſſiori under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a 
declaration for deſolating a vaſt continenr, ſolely be- 
cauſe we had not the reaſon to retain, or * power 
to ſubdue it. 
II. Becauſe the avowal of a deliberate BOP of 
violating the law of nations muſt give an alarm to 
every {tate in Europe; all commonwealths have a 
concern in the law, and are its natural avengers. At 
this time, ſurrounded by enemies and Ceſtitute of 
all allies, it is not neceſſary to ſharpen and embitter 
the hoſtility of declared foes, or to.provoke to enmi- 
mity neutral ſtates. We truſt, that by the natural 
ſtrength of this kingdom we are ſecured from a fo- 
* conqueſt, but no nation is ſecured from the in- 
vaſion and incurſions of enemies. And it feems to 
nus the height of phrenſy, as well as wickedneſs to 
expoſe this country to cruel depredations, and other 
outrages too ſhocking to mention (but which are all 
contained in the idea of the extremes of war and de- 
ſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhameful, and per- 
nicious maxim, that, - where we have no intereſt to 
preferve, we are called upon by neceſſity to deſtroy. 
This kingdom has long enjoyed a profound internal 
peace, and has flouriſhed above all others in its arts 
and enjoyments in that happy ſtate. It has been the- 
admiration of the world for its cultivation and its 
plenty for the comforts of the poor, the ſptendor of 
the rich, and the content and proſperity of all. This 
fituation of fafety may be attributed to. the greatneſs 
of our power. It is more becoming, and more 
true, that we ought to attribute that ſafety, and the 
power which procured it, to the antientjuſtice, honour, 
humanity, and generoſity of the kingdom, which 
| . brought 
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brought down the bleſſing of providence on a people 
who made their proſperity a, benefit to the world, 
and intereſted all nations in their fortune, whoſe ex- 
ample of mildneſs and benignity at once humanized 
others, and rendered itſelf inviolable. In departing 
from thoſe ſolid principles, and vaioly truſting to the 
fragility of human force, and to the efficacy of arms, 
rendered impotent by their perverfion, we lay down 
principles, and furniſh examples of the molt atrocious 
barbarity. We are to dread that all our power, 
peace, and opulence, ſhould vaniſh like a dream, and 
that the cruelties which we think ſafe to exerciſe, 
becauſe their immediate object is remote, may be 
brought to the coaſts, perhaps to the boſom, of this 
kingdom. 

Il. Becauſe, if the explanation, given in debate, 
be expreſſive of the true ſenſe of ihe article in the 
manifeſto, ſuch explanation ought to be made, and 
by as high authority as that under which the excep- 
tionable article was originally publiſhed. The natu- 
ral and obvious ſenſe vindicates, that the extremes of 
war had hitherto been checked : That his majeſty's 
generals had hitherto forborae (upon principles of 
benignity and policy) to deſolate the country; bat 
that the whole nature and future conduct of the war 
mult be changed, in order to render the American 
acceſſion of as little avail, to France, as poſſible. This, 
in our apprehenſions, conveys a menace of carrying 
the war to extremes, and to deſolate, or it means 
nothing. And, as ſome ſpeeches in the Houſe (how- 
ever palliated), and as ſome acts of ſingular cruelty, 
and perfectly conformable to the apparent ideas in 
the manifeſto, have lately been exerciſed, it becomes 


the more neceſſary, for the honour and ſafety of this 
| nation 
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nation, that this explanation ſhould be made. As it 
is refuſed, we have only to clear ourſelves to our con- 
ſciences, to our country, to our neighbours, and to 
every individual who may ſuffer in conſequence of this 
atrocious menace, of all part in the guilt, or in the 
evils that may become its puniſhment. And we chuſe 
to draw ourſelves out, and to diſtinguiſh ourſelyes to 
poſterity, as not being the firlt to renew, to approve, 
or to tolerate the return of that ferocity and barbariſm 
in war, which a beneficent religion, enlightened 
manners, and true military - honour, had for a long 
time baniſhed from the Chriſtian world, 42434 

Amidſt all the horrors of war, and the expectations 
of battles, our officers and army, on occaſions, re- 
laxed into the moſt childiſh and trifling diverſions. 
When Sir William Howe was about to come away to 
England, and leave the army, out of reſpect to him, 
the following miſcellaneous entertainment was exhi- 
bited, which I ſhall give in the words of a letter from 
an officer ro his correſpondent in London. 

« For the firſt time in my life I write to you with 
unwillingneſs, The ſhip that carries Sir William 
Howe will convey this letter to you; and not even 
the pleaſure of converſing with my friend, can ſecure 
me from the general dejection I ſee around me, or re- 
move the ſhare I muſt take in the univerſal regre: and 
diſappointment which his approaching departure hath 
ipread throughout the whole army. We ſee him 
taken from us at a time when we moſt ſtand in need 
of fo ſkilful and popular a commander. When the 
experience of three years, and the knowledge he 
hath acquired of the country and people, have added 


to the conſidenee we always placed in his conduct and 
| abilitie 
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abilities. Vou know he was ever a favourite with the 
military; but the affection and attachment all ranks 
of officers in his army bear him, can only be known 
by thoſe who have at this time ſeen them in their ef. 
fects. I do not believe there is upon record an in. 
ſtance ot a commander in chief having ſo univerſally 
endeared himfelt to thoſe under his command; or of 
one Who received ſuch ſignal and flattering proofs of 
their love, That our ſentiments might be the more 
-univerſally and unequivocally known, it was reſolved 
amongſt us, that we ſhould give him a ſplendid an 
entertainment as the ſhortneſs of the time, and our 
preſent ſituation, would allow us. For the expences 
the whole army would have contributed; but it was 
requiſite to draw the line ſomewhere, and twenty. four 
field officers; joined in a ſubſcription adequate to the 
plan they meant to adopt. I know your curioſity 
will be raifed on this occaſion ; I ſhall therefore give 
you as particular an account of our miſchianza as [ 
have been able to collect. From the name you will 
perceive that it was made up of a variety of enter- 
tainments. Four of the gentlemen ſubſcribers were 
appointed managers, Sir John Wrotteſly, Col. O' 
Hara, Major Gardiner, and Montreſor, the chief 
engineer. On the tickets of admiſſion, which they 
gave out for Monday the 18th, was engraved, in a 
ſhield, a view of the ſea, with the ſetting ſun, and on 
the wreath, the words Luceo diſudens, aucto ſplendore 
reſurgam. At the top was the general's creſt, with 


vive vale; All round the ſhield ran a vignette, and . 


various military trophies filled up the ground. A 
grand regatta began the entertainment. It conſiſted 


of three diviſions. In the firſt was the Ferret galley, 
| "ys haying 
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having on board ſeveral general officers, and a num- 
ber of ladies. In the centre was the Huſlar galley, 
with Sir William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, 
the officers of their ſuite, and ſome ladies. The 
Cornwallis galley brought up the rear, having on 
board General Knyphauſen and his ſuite, three Bri- 
tiſh generals, and a party of ladies. On each quar- 
ter of theſe gallies, and forming their diviſion, were, 
five flat boats, lined with green cloth, and filled 

with ladies and gentlemen. In front of the whole 
were three flat boats, with a band of muſic in each; 
ſix barges rowed about each flank, to keep off the 
ſwarm of boats that covered the river from fide to 
ſide. The gallies were dreſſed out in a variety of 
colours and ſtreamers, and in each flat boat was diſ- 
played the flag of its own diviſion. In the ftream 
oppoſite the centre of the city, the Fanny armed 
ſhip, magnificently decorated, was placed at anchor, 
and at ſome diſtance a-head lay his Majeſty's ſhip the 
Roebuck, with the admiral's flag hoiſted at the 
fore · top· maſt head. The tranſport ſhips, extending 
in a line the whole length of the town, appeared with 
colours flying, and crowded with ſpectators, as were 
allo the openings of the ſeveral wharfs on ſhore, ex- 
hibiting a moſt pictureſque enlivening ſcene: The 
readezyous was at Knight's Wharf, at the north 
end of the city. By half after four the whole com- 
pany were embarked. And the ſignal being made 
by Vigilant's manning ſhip, the three diviſions rowed 
ſlowly down, preſerving their proper intervals, and 
keeping time to the muſic that led the fleet. Arrived 
between the Fanny and the Market-Wharf, a ſignal 
was made for one of the boats a-head, and the whole 


. lay 
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lay upon their oars, While the mafic played, God ſavy 
the King, and three cheers given from the veflel; 
were returned from the multitude on ſhore. By this 
time the flood tide became roo rapid for the gallies 
to advance; they were therefore quitted, and the 
company diſpoſed of the different barges. 

This alteration Broke in upon the order of the 
proceſhon, but was neceſſary to give ſufficient time 
for diſplaying the entertainment that was Prepared 
on ſhore. 

The landing-place was at the old fort, a little to 
he ſonthward of the town, fronting the building pre- 
pared for the reception of the company, about four 
bundred yards from the water, by a gentle aſcent. 
As ſoon as the general's barge was ſeen to pulh for 
the thore, a ſalute of 17 guns was fired from the 
Roebuck, and, after ſome interval, by the fame 
number from the Vigilant. The company, as they 
diſembarked, arranged themſelves into a line of pro- 
ceſſion, and advanced through an avenue formed by 
two files of grenadiers, and a | BO of light horſe, 
___— each file, | 

This avenue led to a ſquare tos of 150 yards on 
each. fide, lined with troops, and properly prepared 
for the exhibition of atilt and tournamenr, according 
to the cuſtoms and ordinances of antient chivalry. 
We proceeded through the centre of the ſquare, 
The muſic, conſiſting of all the bands of the army, 
moved in the front. The managers, with favours of 
blue and white ribbands in their breaſt, followed 
next in order. The general, admiral, and reſt of 
the company ſucceeded promiſcuouſſy. In the front 
W 1 che building, — the view through 2 
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viſta, formed by two triamphal arches, erected at 
proper intervals, in a line with the landing-place. 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches, riſing one 
above the other, and ſerving as-the advanced wings 
of the triumphal arch, received the ladies while 
the gentlemen ranged themſelves in convenient order 
on each fide. On the front feat of each pavilion 
were placed ſeven of the principal young ladies of 
the country, dreſſed in Turkith habits, and wearing 
in their turbans, the favours with which they meant 
to reward the feveral knights who were to contend in 
their honour. 

Theſe arrangements were ſcarce made, when * 
ſound of trumpets were heard at a diſtance; and 
band of knights dreſſed in antient habits of white and 
red filk, and mounted on grey horles, richly: capari 
ſoned in trappings of the fame. colours, entered the 
liſt, attended by their eſquires on foot, in ſuitable 
apparel, in the following order: Four trumpeters, 
properly habired, their trumpets decorated with pen» 
dant ſinall banners ;—a berald in his robes of cere- 
mony; on his tunic was the device of his band, two 
roſes intertwined with the motto, We droop when ſe- 
parated. Lord Cathcarr, ſuperbly mounted on a 
managed horſe, appeared as chief of theſe knights; 
two young black ſlaves, with ſaſhes and drawers of 
blue and white filk, wearing large tilver clafps round 
their necks and arms, their breaſts and ſhoulders bare, 
held his ſtirrups. On his right hand walked Capr. 
Hazard, and on his left Capt. Brownlow, his two 
eſquires, one bearing the lance the other the ſhield. 
His device was Cupid riding on a Lion, the morto, 
Surmounted by Love. His s lordſhip appeared in honour 

of 
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of Mifs Auchmuty. Then came in order the knights 
of his band, each attended by his eſquire, having 
his lance and ſhield. Firſt knight, the Hon. Capt. 
Cathcart, in honour of Miſs Ann White, eſquire, 
Capt. Peters, the device, a heart and ſword, the 
motto, Love and Honour. The ſecond knight, Lieu- 
tenant Bygrove, in honour of Miſs Craig, bis efquire 
Lieutenant Nichols, the device, Cupid tracing a 
circle, the motto, Without End. The third knight, 
Capt Andre, in honour of Miſs M*Chew, his eſquire 
Lieutenant Andre, the device, two game cocks 
fighting, the motto, No Rival. The fourth knight, 
Capt. Horneck, in honour of Miſs N. Redman, the 
eſquire Lieutenant Talbot, the device, a burning 
heart, and the motto [Abſence cannot extinguiſh. The 
fifth knight, Capt. Matthews, in - honour of Miſs 
Bond, eſquire, Lieutenant Hamilton, device, a wing- 
ed heart, the motto, Each Fair by Turn. The fixth 
knight, Lieutenant Sloper, in honour of Miſs Shipen, 
eſquire,Lieurenant Brown, device, a heart and ſword, 
motto, Honour and the Fair. 

After they had made the circuit of the ſquare and 
faluted the ladies, as they paſſed the pavilions, they 
ranged themſelves in a line, each that in which were 
the ladies of their device; and the herald (Mr Beau- 
mont) advancing into the centre of the ſquare, after 
a Pouriſh of trumpets, proclaimed the following 
challenge: The knights of the blended rofe, by me, 
their herald, proclaim and aſſert, that the ladies of 
the blended * excel in wit, beauty, and every 
accompliſhment, thoſe of the whole world; and 
ſhould any knight or knights, be ſo hardy as to diſ- 
pute or deny it, they are ready to enter the 85 

Wit 
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with them, and maintain their aſſertions, by deeds of 
arms, according to the laws of antient chivalry. On 
the third repetition ot the challenge, the ſound of 
the trumpers was heard from the oppoſite fide of the 
ſquare ; and another herald with four trumpeters, 
dreſſed in black and orange, gallopped into the liſts. 
He was met by the herald of the blended roſe, and 
after a ſhort parley, they both advanced in front of 

the pavilions, when the black herald (Lientenant 
More) ordered his trumpets to ſound, and then pro- 
claimed defiance to the challenge in the following 

words : | 
The knights of the burning mountains preſent 
themſelves here, not to conteſt by words, but to 
difapprove by deeds, the vain-glorious aſſertions of 
the knights of the blended roſe, and enter theſe liſts 
to maintain, that the ladies of the burning mountains 
are not excelled in beauty, virtue, or accompliſh- 
ments, by any of the univerſe. He then returned 
to the part of the barrier through which he had en- 
tered; and ſhortly after, the black knights, attend. 
ed by their eſquires, rode into the liſts in the fol. 
lowing order: Four trumpeters preceding the he- 
rald, on whoſe tunic was repreſented, a mountain 
ſending forth flames, with this motto, I burn for ever. 
Captain Watſon, of the guards, as chief, dreſſed in a 
magnificent ſuit of black ſilk and orange, and mounted 
on a black managed horſe with trappiugs of the ſame 
colour with his own dreſs, appeared in honour of 
Miſs Franks. He was attended in the fame manner 
as Lord Cathcart. Captain Scot bore his lance, and 
Lieutenant Littleton his ſhield. The device. a heart 
with a wreath of flowers, and the motto Love and 
N Glory. 
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Glory. Six other knights, with eſquires, devices, 
and mottos, ſuitable to the occaſion, at laſt adyan, 
ced, and after they had rode round the liſts and 
made their obeiſance to the ladies, drew up fronting 
the black knights, and the chief of theſe having 
thrown down his gauntlet, the chief of the black 
knights directed his eſquire to take it up. The 
knights then received their lances from their eſquires, 
fixed their ſhields on their left arms, and making a 
general ſalute to each other, by a very graceful moye- 
ment of their lances, turned round to take their ca- 
reer, and encountering in full gallop, ſhivered their 
ſpears. .In the ſecond. and third encounters they 
Gichatged their piſtols, In the fourth they fought 
with their ſwords. At length the two chiefs ſpurring 
into the centre, engaged furiouſly in ſingle combat, 
till the marſhal of the field, Major Groyne, ruſhed in 
between the chiefs, and declared that the fair damſels 
of the, blended roſe and the burning mountain, were 
perfectly ſatisfied with the proofs of love, and the 
ſignal feats of valour given by their reſpective knights; 
and commanded them, as they. prized the future fa- 

vour of their miſtreſſes, that they would inſtantly de- 
ſilt from further combat. Obedience being paid, by 
the chiefs, to this order, they joined their reſpective 
bands, The white knights and their attendants filed 
off to the left, the black knights, to the right, and, 

after paſſing each other at the lower ſide of the 
quadrangle, moved up alternately till they approach: 

ed the pavilions of the ladies, when they gave a. ge- 
neral ſalute. bus 

A paſſage being opened between the two pavilions, 
the knights preceded by the eſquires, and the ay 
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of muſic, rode through the firſt triumphal arch, and 
arranged themſelves on the right and left. The arch 
in honour of Lord Howe, preſented two fronts in 
the Tuſcan order, the pediment was adorned with 
various naval trophies, and at the top was the figure 
of Neptune, with a trident in his right hand. In a 
neck on each ſide ſtood a failor with a drawn cutlaſs. 
Three plumes of feathers were placed on the ſummit 
of each wing, and in the entablature was this inſcrip- 
tion, Laus illi debitur et alme gratia major. The in- 
terval between the two arches was an avenue 300 
feet long and 34 broad; it was lined on each fide by 
a file of troops, and the colours of all the army plant- 
ed at proper diſtances, had a beautiful effect in di- 
verſifying the ſcene. Between theſe colours the 
knights and eſquires took their ſtations. The bands 
continued to play ſeveral pieces of muſic. The com- 
pany moved forward in proceſſion with the ladies in 
the "Turkiſh habits in front; as theſe paſſed they 
were faluted by their knights, who then diſmounted 
and joined them, and in this order we were all con- 
ducted into a garden that fronted the houſe, through 
the ſecond triumphal arch dedicated to the general. 
This arch was alſo built in the Tuſcan order. On 
the interior part of the pediment was planted a plume 
of feathers and various military trophies. At the 
top ſtood the figure of Fame, and in the entablature 
this device, I bone quo virtus tua te vocet pede fauſts. 
On the right hand pillar was placed a bomb ſhell, and 
on the left a flaming heart. The front next the 
houſe was adorned with preparations for the fire- 
work. From the garden we aſcended a flight of 
ſteps, covered with carpets, which led into a ſpacious 

| ball; 
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hall; the pannels painted in imitation of Sienna mar. 
ble, eneloſing feſtoons of white marble: The ſurbaſe 
and all below was black. ' In this hall and in che ad- 
joining apartments, were prepared, tea, lemonade, 
and other cooling liquors, to which the company 
ſeated themſelves; during which time the knights 
came in, and on the knee received their favours from 
their reſpeRive ladies. One of theſe rooms was af. 
terwards appropriated for the uſe of the Pharoah 
table; as you entered it you ſaw, on a pannel over 
the chimney, a cornu- copiæ exuberently filled with 
flowers of the richeſt colours; over the door as you 
went out, another preſented itſelf, ſhrunk, reyerſed, 
and emptied. | | 

From theſe apartments we were conducted up to a 
ball room, decorated in a light elegant ſtile of paint- 
ing. The ground was a pale blue, pannelled with a 
ſmall gold head, and the interior filled with dropping 
feſtoons of flowers in their natural colours. Below 
the ſurbaſe the ground was of roſe pink, with dra- 
Pery feſtooned in blue. Theſe decorations were 
heightened by eighty-five mirrors, decked with roſe- 
pink ſilk ribbands, and artificial flowers; and in the 
intermediate ſpaces were 34 branches with wax lights, 
ornamented in a ſimilar manner. On che ſame floor 
were four drawing-rooms, with ſide- boards of re- 
freſhments, decorated and lighted" in the, {ame ſtile 
and taſte as the ball-room. The ball was opened 
with the knights and their ladies; and the dances 
continued till ten o'clock, when the windows were 
thrown open, and a magnificent bouquet of rockets 
began the fire-works. Theſe were planned by Capi. 
Mount Treſor, the chief engineer, and conſiſted of 
| | ES, | twenty 
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twenty different exhibitions diſplayed under his di- 
rection, with the happieſt ſucceſs, and in the higheſt 
ſtile of beauty. Towards the coucluſion the interior 
part of the triumphal arch was illuminated amidſt an 
uninterrupted flight of rockets and burſting of ba- 
loons. The military trophies on each fide aſſumed 
a variety of tranſparent colours. The ſh:ll and the 
flaming heart on the wings, ſent forth Chineſe foun- 
tains ſucceeded by fire-pots. Fame appeared on the 
top ſpangled with ſtars, and from her trumpet blow- 
ing the following device, Tes Lauriers, ſont immortels ; 
a ſauter of rockets, burſting from the pediment, the 
feu d' artifice. At twelve ſupper was announced, 
and large folding doors, hitherto artfully concealed, 
being ſuddenly thrown open, diſcovered a magnifi- 
cent ſaloon of 210 feet by 40, and 22 feet in height, 
vit three alcoyes on each ſide, which ferved for ſide- 
boards. The ceiling was the ſegment of a circle, 
and the ſides were painted a light ſtraw colour, with 
vine leaves and feſtoon flowers, ſome in a bright and 
ſome in a -darkiſh green. Pifty-ſix large pier glaſſes, 
ornamented with green ſilk, artificial flowers, and 
ribbands, and a hundred branches with three lights 
in each, trimmed in the fame mauner as the mirrors; 
eighteen luſtres, each with twenty-four lights, ſuſ- 
pended from the ceiling, and ornamented as the 
branches; zoo wax tapers diſpoſed along rhe ſupper 
tables; 430 covers, 1,200 diſhes ; 24 black flaves, 
in oriental dreſſes, with ſilver collars and bracelets, 
ranged in two lines, and bending to the ground as the 
general and admiral approached the faloon ; all 
theſe forming together the moſt brilliant aſſemblage 


of gay objects, and appear ing at once as we entered 
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by an eaſy defcent, exhibited a coup d' veil, beyond 
deſcription magnificent. Towards the end of ſupper 
the herald of the blended roſe, in his habit of cere- 
mony, attended by his trumpets, entered the faloon, 
and proclaimed the king's health, the queen and 
royal family, the army and navy with their reſpeQive 
commanders, the knights and their ladies, and the 
ladies in general; each of theſe roaſts was followed 
by a flouriſh of muſic. After ſupper we returned 
to the ball - room, and continued to dance till four 
o*clock., | 

Such is the deſcription, though a very faint one, 
of the moſt ſplendid entertainment, I believe, ever 
given by an army to their general; but what muſt be 
moſt grateful to Sir William Howe, is the fpirit and 
motives from whence it was given. He goes from 
this place to-morrow; but as I underſtand he means 
toſtay;aday or two, with his brother, on board the 
che Eagle at Billingſport, I ſhall not ſeal this letter 


till ſee him depart from Philadelphia. 
Jam juſt returned, Sunday the 24th, from condud- 


ing our beloved general to the water fide, and have 
ſeen him receive a more flattering teſtimony of the 
 loye and attachment of the army, than all the pomp 
and fplendor of the mifchianza could convey to him. 
I have ſeen the moſt gallant of of our officers, whom 
F leaſt ſuſpected of giving ſuch inſtances of their af. 
fection, ſhed tears while they bid him farewell. The 
gallant and affectionate general of the Heſſians, 
Knyphauſen, was ſo moved that he could not ſiniſh 
a compliment he began to pay him, in his own name 
and that of his officers who attended him. Sir Henry 


_ Clintop attended him to the wharf, where Lord 
Howe 


TT 


„„ r 
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Howe received him into his barge, and they are 
both gone down to Billingſport. On my return I ſaw. 
nothing but dejected countenances.“ 

This new exhibition of chivalry, which appears to 
have been founded upon the plan of the renowned 
Knight of La Mancha, can ſcarcely be conſidered as 
worthy either of the expence that was beſtowed upon 
it, or of the characters of the Britiſh officers who 
deviſed it and put it in execution, The' whole of 
this unfortunate and baneful war, has, ſince the be- 
ginning of it, through all its ſtages, been a very ſtrange 
miſchianza; a miſcellany of expence, injuſtice, and 
diſappointment. Don Quixote, and his renowned 
eſquire, in all their adventures, ſcarcely ever en- 
gaged in one more abſurd and ridiculous, than the 
American war; and in ſome future period, the inha- 
bitants of the world will be ready to conclude that 
the ſtory concerning this war has been founded upon 
theſe principles of knight errantry, which naturally 
lead men to very ſtrange and wonderful adventures. 
In the midſt of ſo dangerous and unfortunate à war, 
it might. have been expected the Britiſh officers 
would have been otherwiſe employed than in expend- 
ing their money in empty ſhews and regatras, or in 
daffling with the ladies of the ruined colonies. What- 
ever regard might be expreſſed in this pompous /herw 
to Sir William Howe, yet it muſt be accounted a 
very ſtrange method of expreſſing it; and the filent 
grief of General Knyphauſen expreſſed his regard 
more fully than the whole expence of the wi/chianza. 
This miſcellaneous entertainment was a prologue to 
that adventure which was ſoon after made by our 
army, in paſſing through the Jerſies, to Sandy-Hook, 

| where 
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where the knights of the blended roſe; and thoſe of 
the burning mountain, were under the neceffity of 
performing a real turnament for their own preſeryz« 
tion, where the hotour of their ladies was but indif. 

ferently ſupported. Had they foreſeen what was ſo 
ſoon to happen, it would have, in a great meaſure, 
ſuppreſſed ſome of that wanton folly which appeared 
in the Exhibition of rhe miſehianza. It was truly a 
very fooliſh reſolution to tranſmit this piece of mad. 
nels over the Atlantic, to Great _ Fes o much 
approbation. 

This ſeems to have been the only ſitio goee the 
beginning of the American war when the parties had 
jeiſure to perform trilles, and relax from the ſeveri- 

ties of military diſcipline, The Americans, on their 
ſide, but for a different reaſon, had alſo a fort of mil. 

chianza in their congreſs. Monſieur Gerard had ar. 

rived at Philadelphia ſome time in the ſummer, as 
plenipotentiary from the French King, and had an 2. 

dience of the congreſs. This happened in leſs than 
three months after General Howe's miſchiariza ; 0 
that Philadelphia, that had been, during the winter, 

the ſeat of arms, and the rendezvous of war, was, du- 

ring the qummer, turned into a city of pleaſure, filled 
with all the gaiety of knight errautry, and the {plen- 

dour of a court. As fome atcougt has been given 
of the ſplendid entertainment which was made to Sit, 
Wilkam. Howe, by the oſſicers of che army, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhew the reception which Mouſieur Ge 

rard received from the congreſs at his firſt audience, 
as miniſter and plenipotentiary of the French King. 

This will help to relieve the minds of the readers 


from the fatigue of an uniform contemplation” of de · 
ſtruQion 
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778, 
of ſtruction and flaughtet, and prepare them for a view 
of of thoſe barbarities that will be laid open in the fu · 


dere part of chis hiſtory. The manner in which 
ut. Monftcur Gerard was introduced, the letter from 
| the French King, which he delivered, his ſpeech to 


n the: Congreſs, and the preſident's anſwer, ſhall be 
0 giren in their own. words. hi 

y 2 Laſt Thurſday, Auguſt 11th, being the day ap» 
1. Wt pointed by Congreſs for the audience of the Sieur 
ach I Gerard, miniſter. and pleniporentiary from his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty, that miniſter received audience ac · 
cordingly: In purſuance of the ceremonial eftabliſh- 
ed by Congreſs, the Hon. Richard Henry Lee, Eſq; 
one of rhe:delepares from Virginia; and the Hon. Sa. 
muel Adams, one of the delegates from Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, in a coach and ſix provided by Congreſs, waited 
upon the miniſter at his houſe. In a few minutes 
the two delegates entered che coach, Mr Lee placing 
himſelf at the miniſter's left hand, on the back ſeat, 
Mr Adams occupying the front ſear; the miniſter's 
chariot beiug behind, received his ſecretaty. The 
carriages being arrived at the State Houle in the city, 
the two members of Congreſs, placing themſelves at 
the miniſter's left hand, a little before one o'clock, 
introduced to his chair in the Congreſs Chamber. 
The preſident and Congreſs ſitting; the miniſter 
being ſeated, he gave his credentials into the hands 
of the ſecretary, who advanced and delivered them 
to the preſident. The ſecretary of Congreſs then 
read and tranſlated them; which being done, Mr 
Lee announced the miniſter to the prefidevt and Con- 
grels : at nine the preſident, the Congreſs, and the 
miniſter roſe together; he bowed to the preſident 
and the Congreſs; they bowed to him Whereupon 
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the whole ſeated themſelyes. In a moment the mini- 
ſter roſe and made a ſpeech to Congreſs, while they 
were all ſitting. The ſpeech being finiſhed, the mi- 
niſter ſat down, and giving a copy of his ſpeech to 
his ſecretary, he preſented it to the preſident. The 
preſident and the Congreſs then roſe, . and the preſi- 
dent pronounced their anſwer to the ſpeech, the mi. 
niſter ſtanding all the time. The anſwer being end- 
ed, the whole were again ſeated, and the preſident 
giving a copy of the anſwer to the ſecretary, of Con. 
greſs, he preſented it to the miniſter. The preſident, 
1 the Congreſs, and the. miniſter; then roſe together; 
bf the miniſter. bowed to the preſident,” Who returned 
| the ſalute, and then to the Congreſs, who: alſo bowed 
in their turn; and the miniſter having bowed to the 
preſident, and received his bow, he withdrew, and 
was attended home in the ſame manner in wah he 
Hadi been conducted to the audience. 
Within the bar of the houſe the Congreſs u 
à ſemi eirele on each fide of the pre ſident and the 
miniſter zi the preſident ſitting at one extremity of the 
circle, at a table upon a platform elevated two ſteps; 
the miniſter ſitting at the oppoſite extremity of the 
circle, in an arm chair, upon the ſame; level with the 
Congreſs. The door of the Congreſs Chamber be- 
ing throwu open, below the bar, about 200 gentle · 
men were admitted tothe audience, among whom 
were the vice · preſident of the Supreme Executive, 
Council oſ Pennſylvania, tlie Supreme Executive Coun- 
cih the ſpeaker, and members of the Hauſe of Aſ- 
ſembly, ſeveral foreigners of diſlinction and -officers 
of the army. The audience being over; the Con- 
ores: and the miniſter, at a proper hour, repaired to 
an entertainment, given by the Congreſs to ilie mini- 


ler; : 
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ſter; at which were preſent; by invitarion; ſeveral 
foreigners of diſtinction, and gendemen of public 
character. The entertainment was conducted with a 
decorum fuited to the octaſion, _ ge — fatis- 
faction to the whole company:: 
The Congreſs gave the following aceount of this 
audience, ſigned by their preſident and ſecretary. 

3 6411 40,2 — Avgult 6, F278 71:5 

According to order, the Hon. Sieur Gerard be- 
ing introduced to an audience by the two members, 
for that purpoſe appointed, and being ſeated in his 
chair, his ſecretary delivered to the preſident a letter 
from his His Moſt Choiſting Majelty, nahe was ed 
in the words following: | 

Very dear great Friends and Alles. 

The treaties which we have ſigned with — in con- 
ſequence of the propoſals your commiſſioners made to 
us 10 your behalf, are a certain aſſurance of our af- 
fection for the United States in general, and for each 
of them in particular, as well as of the. intereſt we 
take, and conſtantly ſhall take, in their happineſs and 
proſperity. It is to convince you more particularly 
of this, that we have nominated the Sieur Gerard, 
ſecretary. of our Council of State, to reſide among 
you in the quality of our miniſter and ple nipotentiary: 
he is the better acquainted with our ſentiments to- 
wards y ou, and the more capable of teſtifying the ſame 
to you, as he was entruſted on bur part to negotiate 
with your commiſſioners, and ſigned with them the 
treaties which cement our union. We pray you to 
give credit to all he ſhall communicate to you from 
us, more eſpecially when he ſhall aſſure you of qur 
aletto wy Oy ONION: for 1 We pray 
dad: O1 21299 | God 
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God, very great — and en to et in 
5 . Non 
| Your good Friend und Ally; -- 
| 13 Signed) 10018. 
The alaiſter was the announced to the preſident 
and che Houſe; whereupoir he aroſe and addreſſed 
Congreſs, in the ſpeech; which, when he had finiſh- 
ed, his ſecretary —_—_ the ren nee to che 
Preſident: as follow-W -?: 
Gentlemen, | 
The connection formed by 0 „Ning a my Maſter, 
with the United States of America is ſo agreeable to 
him, that he could no longer delay ſending me to 2 
ſide among you, for the purpoſe of executing ii. 
will give, his Majeſty great ſatisfaction to learn, 5 


the ſentiments which haye ſhone forth on this occa· 


ion, juſtiſy chat confidence with which he hath been 
inſpired by the zeal and character of the United 
States, in France, rhe wiſdom and fortitude which 
have directed the reſolutions of Congreſs, and the 
courage and perſeverance of the people they repre- 
ſent; à confidence which you know, Gentlemen, 

Has deen the, baſis of that truly amicable; and Gif. 
intereſted ſyſtem, on which he hach treated wih the 
United States.. 

It is not his Majeſty's fault that the engagements 
he hath entered into, did not eſtabliſh your indepen- 
dency and repoſe, without the further effuſion of 
blood, and without aggravating the calamities of 
mankind, whoſe happivels it is his higheſt ambition to 
promote and ſecure. But ſince the hoſtile meaſures 
and deſigns. of the common enemy have given to en- 
gagements, purely eventual, an immediate, perſuaſive, 


Per „ and indiſſoluble force, it is the opinion 0 
_ 
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the King my maſter, that the {allies ſhould turn their 
whole attention to fulfil rhoſe engagements in the 
manner moſt aſe ful to the common cauſe, aud beit 
calculated to obtain ee nn Is _ object of 
W TT NN r ü 

It pot ibis iprineiple his majeſty: has haſtencd to 
fond you a powerful aſſiſtance, which you owe only 
to his friendihip, to che ſacred regard he has for every 
thing which relates to the advantage of the United 
States, and to his defire of contributing, with efficacy, 
to eſtablifly your repoſe and proſper „upon an ho- 
nourable and ſolid foundation. And farther, it is his 
expeRation, that principles, which may be adopted by 
the reſpeQive goverumenis, will tend to ſtrengthen 
thoſe bonds of union, Which have N in the 
mutoal intereſt of the two nations. 

The principal objett of my inſtruQions is toednnett 
the intereſts of France with thoſe of the United 
States. I flatter myſelf, gentlemen, that my paſt con- 
duct in the affairs which concern them, hathi already 
convinced you of the determination I feel to endea- 
vour to obey my inſtructions, in ſuch manner as to 
deſetve the conſidence of Congreſs, the friendſhip of 
its members, and the eſteem of the eitizens of America. 

To this Speech the preſident . pleaſed to re- 
turn the following anſwer : g & (ol | | 

gy wp? fy! 8 

The treaties between his Moſt Chriſtian + en 
and the United States, ſo fully demonſtrates his wil- 
dom aud magnanimity, as to command the reverence 
of all nations. The virtuons citizens of America in 
particular, can never forget his beneftcent attention 
to thelt violated rights; nor ceaſe to acknowledge the 
* of a gracious providence, in raiſing them up ſo 

powerful 


326 


powerful and illaſtrious a friend. It is the bope and 
opinion of Congreſs, that the confidence his majeſty 
repoſes, in the firmneſs of theſe States, will receive 
additional ſtrength from every day's experience. The 
Aſſembly are convinced, Sir, chat had ir Teſted ſolely 
with the Moſt Chriſtian King, not only the indepen. 
dence of theſe States would have been univerſally ac- 
knowledged, but their tranquillity fully eſtabliſhed, 
We lament the luſt of domination which gave birth 


to the preſent war, and hath prolonged and extended 
the miſeries of mankind. We ardently wiſh to ſheah 


the ſword, and ſpare the further effuſion of blood; 


but we are determined, by every means in our power, 


to fulfil thoſe eventual erigagemems, whicl have ac. 
quired poſitive and permanent force from the' hoſtile 
deſigns and meaſures of the common enemy. Con- 
greſs have reaſon to believe, that the aſſiſtance fo 


wiſely and generouſly ſent; will bring Great Britain to 
. a ſenſe of juſtice and moderation, promote tlie com. 


mon intereſt of Frante and America, and ſecure 
peace and tranquillity on the moſt firm and honour. 
able foundation. Neitlier can it be doubted, that 


thoſe Who adminiſter the powers of government 


within the ſeveral States of this union, will cement that 
connection wirh the ſubjects of France, tlie beneficial 
effects of which have already been ſo ſenſibly felt. 


Sir, from the experience we had, of your exertions to 
promote the true intereſts of our country; as well as 


your own, it is wich the higheſt ſatisfaction, Congrels 

receive, as the firſt miniſter from his Mot Chriſtian 

Majeſty, a gentleman, whoſe paſt conduct affords a 

happy preſage, that he will merit the confidence of 

this body, the friendſhip of its members, and the el. 

teem of the citizens of America. The ſecretary w 
| | ; 
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the Congreſs then delivered to the miniſter a copy of 
this reply: whereupon the miniſter withdrew, and 
was conducted in the manner in which he was 
brought to the houſe, | ; +: 

The whole management in this affair plainly hew- 
ed that the Congreſs underſtood their buſineſs, and 
had ſufficient addreſs to receive a French miniſter, as 
well as to flatter the yaaity of his maſter; they ſaid 
nothing mean or what was beneath their character, or 
that of the Moſt Independent States, and expreſſed 
a greatneſs of mind in midſt of calamities, which would 
have done honour to the antient Romans. It will be 
proper here to give ſome account of the eventual alli- 
ance, Which, was the foundation of this formal intro- 
duction. of a French miniſter into the American Con- 
greſs. Our miniſtry were fully warned that this 
treaty was going on before it was concluded, and had 


tage of their ſovereign and the intereſt of the nation. 
But the fooliſh idea of etiquette and a falſe notion of 
honour, prevented them from ſaving thouſands of in- 
nocent lives, and millions of treaſure. to Great Bri- 
tain. To yield ro the colonies, whom they had ſo un- 
juſtly, injured, and give up the golden A they had 
been indulging for ſo long a time, was an idea they 
could not at all reliſh, They knew that any perma- 
nent agreement with America, could not be made 
while they continued in office, becauſe America could 
never traſt, them who had ſo wantonly and cruelly 
ſpilt her beſt blood, and rayaged her towns in the moſt 
barbarous manner. To giye up their offices was to 
give up the emoluments that attended them, which 
was much dearer unto men of their character, than ci- 
ther che honour of their ſovereign or the happineſs 
. FL Ro ot 
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it in their power to have prevented it, to the adyan- 
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of the 1 Though they knew of the French 
treaty, they ſuffered it to go on without acquainting 
parliament till it was. finiched, and then they propoſed 
a plan ot reconciliation which the renowned knight 
ot La Mancha would have been aſhamed of. They 
propoſed to the coloniſts to break their faith with 
France in the firſt publie treaty that ever they made, 
and expoſe themſelves to all the world as the moſt 
faithleſs of mortals. This, they knew, could not be 
cowplied with, and of conſequence: they would keep 
their places and continue the: wart They had alſo 
ſome friends to ſerve, and the office. of commiſſioner 
was a. lucrative: employment. Even this. commiſſion 
was. put into the, hands ot men the moſt unlikely to 
gain credit in America: A young nobleman of little 
experience, who Was never remarkable in managing 
his own affairs with honour to himſelf, was placed 
firſt in a commiſſion. to ſetile the difference. between 
Britain and her colonies.: To this beau of a noble- 
man, was joined, an apoſtate patriot, a general of the 
army, and a pettifogging lawyer, who was remarkable 
for nothing but in being a penſioner and a pliant voter 
on the ſide of the miniſtry. To all theſe was added, 
as a ſecretary, a Scotch profeſſor of morabphiloſophy, 
who. left his ſchool, and his ſcholars, te the care of 
another, to croſs the Atlantic under the peetence of 
procuring peace, but in reality to glean ſome of: thoſe 
benefits which the bounty of government Was now ſo 
ready to beſtow. Among the whele, it is doubtful, 
. though their characters had. been more reſpeRable, 
whether there was as much judgment as was, necel- 
ſary to execute a commiſſion of ſo great importance. 
It was certainly an affront to the nation, and 2 
acht to ihe.commilion, that it was · leſt to the ma · 
nagement 
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nagement of the needy, the covetour, and the vain. lt 
was certainly believed by thecontrirers of this plan of 
reconciliation, that it could not ſucceed, and was ne- 
ver meant as a ſcheme to anſwer the oſtenſible pur - 
oſe. It even did not anſwer that defign for which 

t ſeeins to have been ptincipally intended, namely, of 
fixing vpon the colopiſts the charge of being, from 
the beginning, determined upon independency on 
Gteat Britain. The nature of the commiſſion, as 
well as the method in which it was managed, plainly 
Jhewed, that dominion, and not public utility was the 
great ſpring of all our public actions. The deſperate 
princjples contained i in rhe manifeſto, ubliſhed by the 
conimiſſioners, fally declared, that the dominion of 
Britain was of more conſequence than all the revenue 
of Ame ca and the, lives of near three millions of 
ſubje&s, It is almoſt the, caſe with all men, that 
thole who commit an injury, can neyer forgive thoſe 
they. injure * for the principle of wickednefs which 
determines them to behave injuriouſly, ' puſhes them 
on to proceed, and they can find no end but in the 
total ruin of thoſe who reſiſt their maleyolence. Had 
not our miniſtry been infatuated in their meaſures 
with their own folly, and reſolutely bent, at all events, 
upon Na their fatal ſcheme, they would have 
propoſed their reconciliation before the French 
treaty 4 and there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 
provided the faith of the nation had been properly 
given for the fulfilment of the ſcheme, it would have 
een liſtened to, and put an end to the war. The 
French court improved the opportunity. and we loſt 
i, it is to be feared, for ever. For it does not appear 
very probable that Great Britain, in her preſent re- 
XXX duced 
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duced ſtate of ſinance, will ever be able to force A- 
merica into dependence aſſiſted by both France and 
Spain. A view of the treaty, which the colonies 
haye entered into, with France, will ſhew, how bope- 
leſs/an opinion it is to imagine that Britain can regain 
her ſupremacy over America. This treaty is called 
A Treaty of Alliance, eventual and defenſive, between 
his Moſt, Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the Sixteenth, King 
of France and Navarre, and the Thirteen - United 
States of America; and conſiſts of twelve articles. 
The introductien mentions the ſeyeral States particu. 
larly, which enter into this alliance, and the ſeveral 
reaſons for ſo doing, and is perhaps as well expreſſed 
as any deed of the ſame nature that has appeared con- 
cerning any public tranſaction for ſome ages paſt. 
The tenor of it follows: 


The Moſt Chriſtian King. and che United States ok 


North America, to wit, New Hampſhire, Maſſachu. 
ſetts Bay, Rhode-lſland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, having this 
day concluded a treaty of amity and commerce, for 
the reciprocal adyantage of their ſubje&s and citizens, 
have thought it neceſſary to take into conſideration 
the means of ſtrengthening thoſe engagements, and 
of rendering them uſeful. to the ſafety and tranquillity 
of the two parties; particularly in caſe Great Britain 
in reſentment of that connection, which is the object 
of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break the peace with 
France, either by direct hoſtilities, or by hindering 
- her commerce and navigation, in a manner contrary 
to the rights of nations, and the peace ſubſiſting be- 


tween the two crowns,—And his Majeſty and the 
ſat 
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ſaid United States having reſolved, in that caſe, to 
join their councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes 
of their common enemy, the reſpective plenipoten- 
tiaries, empowered to concert the clauſes and condi. 
tions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, after 
the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and deter- 
mined on the following articles : 
AA r. L | 
It war ſhould break out between France and 
Great Britain, during the continuance of the preſent 
war between the United States and England, his 
Majeſty and the ſaid United States, ſhall make it a 
common cauſe, and aid each other mutually with their 
good offices, their councils, and their forces, accord- 
ing to the exigency of conjunctures, as becomes good 
and faithful allies. 
| An r. HI. 
The eſſential and direct end of the preſent defen- 
five alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſo- 
vereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
of the ſaid United States, as well in matters of go- 
vernment as of commerce. | 
ARrTr. III. | | 
The two contracting parties ſhall, each on its own 
part, and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, 
make all the efforts in its power againſt its common 
enemy, in order to attain the end propoſed. 
| AF oi: . | 
The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either of 
them ſhould form a particular enterprize, in which 
the concurrence of the other may be be deſired, the 
party whoſe concurrence is deſired, ſhall readily and 
with faith; join to act in concert for that purpoſe, as 


far 


\ 
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far as eireumſtances and its owh particulat ſituatien will 
permit. and in that caſe, they ſhall regulate, by a par- 


ticular convention, the quanrity and kind of ſuecour 


to be furniſhed, and the time and manner of its being 
brought into action, as well as tlie ee which 
are to be its compenſation. 

An T. V. 

If the United States ſhould think fir to attempt the 
reduction of the Britiſh power remaining in the 
Northern parts of America, or the iſlands of Bermu- 
das, thoſe countries or iſlands, in caſe of ſucceſs, 


ſhall be confederated with, and dependent upon, the 


ſaid United States. 
A R T's VI. 


The Moſt Chriſtian King renounces, for ever, the 
poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of 
any part of the continent of America, which, before 
the treaty of Paris, 1763, or in virtue of that treaty, 
were acknowledged to belong to the Crown of Great 
Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called 
Britiſh colonies, or which are at this time, or have 
lately been, under the power * the King of -Great 
Britain, 

AR r. VII. 

11 his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall think proper to 
anack any of the Hlands ſituated in the Gulph of 
Mexico, or near. that Gulph, which are at preſent 
under the power of Great Britain, all the ſaid iſles, 
in cafe of faeceſs, thall appertain to the Court of 
France. F 
2 1 AR T. VIII. 

Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either 


truce or peace with Great Britain, without the 
formal 
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formal conſent of the other firſt obtained, and they 
mutnally engage not to lay down their arms, until 
the independence of the United States ſhall have 
been formally and tacitly aſſured by treaty or treaties 
that ſhall terminate the war. 

AR r, IL. 

The contracting parties declare, that being reſol- 
ved to fulfil, each on its own part, the clauſes and 
conditions of the preſent treaty of alliance, according 
to its own power and circumſtances; there ſhall be 
no after claims or compenſation, on one ſide or the 
other, whatever may be the event of the war. 

AAT. X. 
The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States 


agree to invite or admit other powers, who may have 


received injuries from England, to make a common 
cauſe with them, and to accede to the preſent alliance, 
under ſuch conditions as ſhall be fully agreed to and 
ſettled between all parties. | 

| AA r. XI. 

The two parties guarantee mutually, from the pre- 
fent and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit, the 
United States to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the pre- 
fent poſſeſſions of the Crown of France in America, 
as well as thoſe ſhe may acquire, by the future treaty 
of peace; and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guarantees, 
on his part, to the United States, their liberty, ſo- 
yereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
as well matters of government as of commerce, and 
alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts 
their confederations may obtain during the war, from 
any of the dominions now or hereafter poſſeſſed by 


Great Britain in North America; conformable to the 
fifth 
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fifth and ſixth articles above. written, the whole as 
their poſſeſſions, ſhall be fixed, and aſſured to the ſaid 
States, at the moment of the ceſlation of the preſent 
war with England. 

AR r. XII. 

In order to fix more preciſely, the ſenſe and ap- 
plication of the preceding article, the contracting par: 
ties declare, that in caſe of a rupture between France 
and England, the reciprocal guarantee declared in 
the ſaid article, ſhall have its full force and effect the 
moment the ſaid war ſhall break out; and if ſuch 
rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual obligations 
of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the 
moment of the ceſſation of the preſent war between 
the United States and England, ſhall have aſcertained 
their poſſeſſions. 

AT. XI. 

The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides, 
and the ratification ſhall be exchanged within the 
ſpace of fix months, or ſooner if poſlible. 

This is the famous treaty between France and the 
Coloniſts, to which the latter were driven by the per- 
verſe pride and ſtupidity of men who, inſtead of being 
qualified for governing an empire, appear not fit to be 
truſted with the charge of a herd of the vileſt ani- 
mals. It might eaſily have been perceived that a 
meaſure of this kind would be the iſſue of the vio- 
ence and tyranny of Great Britain towards the Co- 
lonies. a 

Though this alliance appears unnatural, as being 
an union of papiſts and proteſtants againſt a govern- 
ment which bears the name of proteſtant, yet the 
urgent neceſlity of the caſe, and the palpable N 
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of the Britiſh miniſtry, juſtify the expedient onthe part 
of the coloniſts. It was certainly inconſiſtent in auy 
proteſtant power to employ ſuch a tyranny againſt its 
own fubjeRs, as that which the Engliſh employed 
againſt America. The hiſtory of ſavage nations 
does not furniſh us with examples more brutiſh and 
barbarous than ſome that are ſaid to have been made 
on the coaſts of America. It is a matter of the moſt 
ſerious eonſiderat ion to all Chriſtian nations, whether 
a government, that is ſaid to be from God, can ever 
be. exerciſed and applied to the deſtruction of. the 
governed, except when their crimes are ſuch as ad- 
mit of no diſpute, but are ſelf-evident, The human 
underſtanding cannot well conceive, that men's lives 
ſhould 'be taken away by interpretations of laws 
which have always been, in the eye of reaſon, 
of a ' doubtful nature. The American war, 
and all the bloodſhed and loſs that has attended it, 
have had no. other foundation than certain inferences 
of ſtate, drawn trom modern inſtitutes, not conſiſtent 


with the eſſential laws of the empire. 
Such as purſue political quarrels for the ſake of do- 


minion ſo far as to ſhed blood, it is of ſmall conſe- 
queuce whether they are papilts or proteſtants ; for it 
is certain that they, in that caſe, not only act incon- 
ſiſtent with the Chriſtian religion, but with the firſt 
principles of all moral laws. The coloniſts have no 
good reaſon, from the known principlesof the French, 
to put much confidence in them, and if they be wiſe 
they will be npon their guarg, and watch them care- 
fully. But in their preſent ſituation it could be no 
criminal action toemancipate themſelves from tyranny, 
by any lawful means, though the inſtruments might 

no 
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not be ſaci as they altogether approved. The treaty 
is altogether political, and depends upon certain mu. 
tual good offices, which whoever: fails in are guilty 
of a breach of faith. With regard to the French 
being papiſts our goverument can have no handle, 
ſeeing they chemſelves have eſtabliſhed popery in 
one part of their dominions, and have ſhewa a gvod 
Inclinati6n'to have it introduced into all the reſt. The 
Americans have been reproached for entering into 4 
terry with the French, againſt their king and coun, 
try; but this reproach falls doubly upon the heads 
of thoſe who rendered their king and their c 

aliens to them, by denying them the common rights 
of ſubjects, and proſecuting them with fire and ſword, 
deeauſs they claimed thofe common rights which all 
Britiſh ſubjects claim, and to which they have a — 
ſtitutional title. In ſome after time men will 
more impartially of the nature of this diſpute, 1 
will perhaps conelude that the French nation; inſtead 
of doing an unjuſt action in affiſting America, hate 
dane a righteous and humane deed in affiſting the 
oppreſſed. We may call them our enemies on that 


account, but provided they do us no more injury, we 


will haye no juſt reaſon to complain. There is fome- 
thing abſurd in the opinion of thoſe who wiſh well 
to America, and at the fame time are for doing all 
the miſchief poſſible to the French; for unleſs the 
aſſiſtance which France has given America, fhe has 
done no manner of injury to us. There is not much 
reaſon to put confidence in the Fretich nation, more 
than in any other papiſts, but there is truly no rea- 

. on, to put confidence in any princes at all, or nations 


where policy is the only rule of duty. Hiſtory has 
undoubtecly 
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undoubtedly a right to ſet forth the ſtate of facts, 
that future times may know the juſtice or injuſtice, 
ag;well as the reaſons, of the war. 

While this war was {till going on, the nation. in 
general felt the baneful effects of it, and complaints 
were utrered throughout all the empire, from the 
eſſects it had upon all ranks of people. Even 
thoſe who were molt violent for carrying it on 
complained of its effects, and confeſſed the na- 
tion would be ruined; while either the wickedneſs 
of their own hearts, or a falſe notion of etiquette and 

honour, made them rather deſire to ruin themſelves 

and the nation; than not obtain the ruin of the Ame · 
ricans, whom they ſo mortally hated. Their con- 
tant language was, the colonies muſt be ſubdued ; 
we have paſſed the rubicon, and cannot go back with- 
out ſhame and diſgrace. Thus, under the ſevereſt 
apprehenſion of deſtruction in proceeding, the con- 
ductors of the war, without hope, ſtill went, till all 
che corners of the empire, cried out of oppreſſion. 
from one end to the other. Except thoſe who were 
daily liring upon the ruins of the public, all parties 
were loudly complaining of diſtreſs, with regard to 
trade, commerce, aud every article of buſineſs. 
Thofe who. were the belt judges of the diſtreſſes 
concerning trade and commerce, and who expreſſed 
their ſentiments in the warmeſt, and at the fame 
ume, in the moſt decent manner, were but little re- 
girded by the higheſt authority of the nation, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to have more eſpecially conſidered the 
reaſons of thoſe complaints. The ſenſe of the whole 
nation was this year well expreſſed in the addreſs 
and petition of the commons of the city of London - 

Yyy aſſembled 
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aſſembled in common council, which was preſented 
to his Majeſty upon March 13, this year. The ad- 
dreſs and his majeſty”s anſwer,” will better expreſs 
the temper of the nation and the diſpoſition of the 
government tlran aby that might» 5 ſubſtituted in 
their place. 

We, your majeſty's moſt autiul * loyal ſudjedts, 
the lord thayor, aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council aſſembled, attached to 
your majeſty's royal tiouſe by principle, to your per- 
ſon by the trueſt affection, and to the honour and 
| proſperity of your government, by every intereſt that 
can be dear to the heart of man; in this preſent! de. 
plorable ſtate: of the affairs of tlie büee great and 
floutihing country, with moſt profound humiliiy, 
implore leave to lay ourſelves at yoirmajelty*s feet, 
to repreſent to your majeſty the ſeneidents and wiſhes 
of à faithful and afflicted people. 

When this ciril war was firſt threatencd, your loyal 
city of London, in concurrence with the ſenſe of many 
other reſpectable bodies of your kingdom, and many 
of the wiſeſt and beſt of your ſubjects, did moſt hum- 
bly deprecate this evil, forboding, bur too truly, the 
charges, cllamitics; and diſgraces, of which it has hi- 
therto been productive, and the great diſtreſſes to 
which it is ſtill likely to ſubject this kingdom: Your 
faithful people, on that occaſion, had the misfortune 
to receive from your majeſty, an anſwer, more ſuit- 
able to the imperfect manner in which (they fear) 
they expreſſed ſentiments full of duty, than your ma- 

jelty” son moſt gracious diſpoſition, their inviolable 
reverence to their ſovereign,” and their unſhaken zeal 


for his glory. They retired in a mournful and * 
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ful ſilence, patiently waiting the diſpoſition of provi- 
dence, and the return of your majeſty's favour and 
countenance, whenever experience ſhould fully diſ- 
cloſe, in its true light, the well-founded nature of 
their apprehenſions. and the fatal tendency of thoſe 
councils by which the nation has been miſled. 

For, miſled and deceived, your majeſty, and many 
of your ſubjects, have been. No pains have been 
omitted, to hide from both the true nature of the bu- 
ſineſs in which we were engaged ; no arts haye been 
left untried, to ſtimulate the paſſions of your ſubjects 
in this kingdom; and we are. confident that inſi- 
nitely more {kill and attention have been uſed to en- 
gage us in this war, than. have been employed to 
conduct it to honour or advantage, if honour or ad- 
vantage could be obtained by any conduct in ſuch a 
War. 

We have been ioduſtriouſly taught to ſuſpect the 
proſeſſions, and to deſpiſe the reſiſtance, of, our bre- 
thren, (Engliſhmen like ourſelves) whom we had no 
ſort of reaſon to think deficient in the ſincerity and 
courage which have ever diſtinguiſhed that name and 
race. Their inclinations have been miſrepreſented, 
their natural faculties depreciated, their reſources. 
mil-calculated, their feelings inſulted, until tury and 
deſpair ſupplied whatever might be defeive i in force. 
We haye ſeen a whole army, the flower of the train- 
ed military ſtrength of Great Britain and her allies, 
famiſhed in the wildernets of America, lay down their 
arms, and owing their immediate reſcue from death 
to thoſe very men whom the murders and rapines of 
the ſavages, (unhappily employed) had forced from 
Menden into ſoldiers, and wha had been painted 


in 


Ta 
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in ſuch colours of contempt as to take away all conſo- 
lation from our calamity. © We have ſeen another 


army, equally brave, and equally well commanded, 


for two years in an almoſt continued courſe of victory, 


by which they have ouly waſted their own numbers, 


without decreaſing the ſtrength of the reſiſting. power, 
wilhout leading to any ſort of ſubmiſſion, or bringing 
to your majeſty's obedience, even the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt of thirteen revolted colonies; The union of 
thoſe provinces amongſt themſelves, and their animo- 
ſity to your majeſty's adminiſtration, have only been 
encreaſed, by the injudicious methods taken, to break 
the one and ſubdue the other.  Fleets and armies are 
maintained, in numbers almoſt equal, and at an ex- 
pence comparatively far ſuperior, to what ever has 
been employed in the moſt glorious, and moſt ſucceſs- 
ful ſtruggles of this country, againſt a combination of 


the moſt formidable manarchies of Europe. A few 
' Inconfiderable detached iſlands, and one deſerted town 


on the continent, where your majeſty's combined 
army has a perilous and inſecure footing, are the only 
fruits of an expeoce exceeding twenty millions, of 
pinety-three ſhips of war, and ſixty thouſand of the 
beſt ſoldiers which could be procured either at home 
ot abroad; and appointed for that ſpecial ſervice. 
Your majeſty's forces, both by ſea and land, have, 
we are told, done all that could be expedted from the 
moſt; accompliſhed diſcipline, and the moſt determined 
courage; and yet the total defeat of fome of theſe 
forces, and the ineſfectual victories of others, have al- 
moſt equally conſpired to the deſtruction of your 
power, and the diſmemberment of your empire. We 
9 be ene negligent of our duty to your 
majeſty, 


# 
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majeſty, to ourſelves, and to our country, if we did 
not thus ſolemnly expreſs our feelings upon this 
dreadful and deciſive proof of the madneſs with which 
this attempt was originally made, and which faithfully 
following it through every ſtep of its progreſs, and 
every meaſure for its execution, has compleated, by 
uniform miſconduct, the miſchiefs which were com- 
menced in total ignorance. We are convinced that, 
not the deluſions of artful and deſigning men, (which, 
like every thing falſe, cannot be permanent) but the 
general ſenſe of the whole American people, is ſer and 
determined againſt the plans of coertion, civil and mi- 


litary, which have been hitherto employed agaialt ' 
| them. A whole, united, and irritated people cannot 
be conquered. If the force now employed cannot 


do it, no ſorce within our abilities will do it. 
The wealth of this nation is great, and our diſpoſe 
tion would be to pour it out with the moſt unreſerved 


and-cheartul liberality, for the ſupport of the honour '- 


and dignity of your crown: but domeſtic peace and 
domeſtic ceconomy are the only means of :{upplying 


expence for war abroad; In this conteſt our reſour- 


ces are exhauſted, whil{t thoſe of our rivals are ſpared, 


— 


and we are, every year of the continuance of this 


war, altering the balance of qur pales ſtreugth and 
riches in their favour. 

We think ourſelves bound, moſt trend W 
to expreſs our fears and apprehenſions to your majef- 
ty, that, at a time when your majeſty's gracious 


ſpeech from: the throne has hinted, and your vaſt 


naval preparations in a ſtyle much more exphcit, an- 
nounced to us and the world, the critical ſtare in 
which we ſtand with regard to the great neighbouring 


powers, . 
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powers, we have not the comfort to learn, from 
that ſpeech, from any aſſurance of your majeſty's ſer. 


vants, or even from common fame, that any alliance 


whatever has been made with the other great ſtates of 
Europe, in order to cover us from the complicated 
perils ſo manifeſtly imminent over this nation. We 
have as little reaſon to be certain that alliances of 
the moſt dangerous kind are not formed againſt 
us. 01 

In this ſtate of anxious doubt and danger, we have 
recourſe to the clemency and wiſdom of your ma- 
jeſty, the tender parent and valiant guardian of your 
people, chat you will graciouſly take ſuch meaſures az 
may reſtore internal peace, and {as far as the miſerable 
eircumſtances into which the late deſtructive courſes 
have brought us will permit) re-unite the Britiſh na. 
tion, in ſome happy, honourable, and permanent con. 
junction, leſt the colonies, exaſperated by rigours of 
continuance of war, ſhould become totally alienated 
from their parent country; leſt every remaining 
ſpark of their affection ſhould be extinguiſhed, in ha. 
bits of mutual ſlaughter and rapine; and leſt in ſome 
evil hour, they who have been the great ſupport of 
the Britiſh ſtrength, ſhould become the moſt formida- 
ble and laſting acceſſion to the conſtant enemies of 
the power and proſperity of your kingdoms. 

We humbly hope and truſt, that your majeſty will 
give all due efficacy to the conceſſions, (we wilh theſe 
conceſhons may not have come too late) which have 
been propoſed in parliament; and we have that un- 
doubted reliance on the magnanimity of your majelty's 
enlarged and kingly affection, that we are under no 
upprehenſions of your majeſty being biaſſed by pri- 
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vate partiality to any ſer of men, in the caſe where 
the good, where the very being of your people is at 
ſtake; and with an humble confidence we implore 
and ſupplicate your majeſty, that nothing may ſtand 
in the way of thoſe arrangements, in your councils 
and executive offices, which may beſt forward the 
great, neceſſary, and bleſſed work of peace, and 
which may tend to reſcue your affairs from unwiſe 
and improvident management, and which may obrain, 
improve, and ſecure the returning confidence of all 
your people. In ſuch meaſures and ſuch arrange- 
ments, and for ſuch ends your citizens of London will 
never fail to give your majeſty their moſt 8 
and ſteady ſuppori. 

His majeſty's opinion of this war appears to have 
been very different from that of the citizens of Lon- 
don, as is evident from his anſwer to this Addreſs 
and Petition, which he returned in the n n 
words: 

Ican never think that the zeal of my ſubjects, the 
reſources of my kingdom, and the bravery of my 
fleets/and armies, can have been unwiſely and impro- 
vidently employed, when the object was to maintain 
the conſtiturional ſubordination which ought to pre- 
vail through the ſeveral parts of my dominions, and is 
eſſential to the proſperity of the whole; but I have 
always lamented the calamities inſeperable from a 
ſtate of war; and ſhall moſt earneſtly give all the effi- 
cacy in my power, to thoſe meaſures which the le- 
giſlature has adopted for the purpoſe of reſtoring, by 
ſome happy, honorrable, and permanent conciliation, 
the bleſſings of peace, commerce, affection, and con- 
ſidence, between the mother country and the colo- 


nies. 
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This anſwer, though one of the moſt, ſoft and 
plauſible that had been given for ſome time, expreſ- 
ſed ſentiments of a very different ſiguification from 
thoſe in the petition. The idea of conſtitutional ſub. 
_ ordination, in the royal dialect, has a different mean- 
' ing from what the citizens of London underſtood by 
ſubordination. The ſubduing the . coloniſts to the 
will of parliament, which was the ſame with the will 
of the miniſter, was the royal idea. of. conſtitutional 
ſubordination ; but the citizens ſuppoſed that there 
were ſome things which had receiyed the authority 
of the legiflature, that were directly contrary to the 
conſtitution, and that ſome modern ſtatutes were di- 
rectly ſubverſive of the antient laws of the land, and 
comrary to the great charter of the nation. They 
imagined, as was natural for ſober men to do, that 
juſtice, Which is a thing ſelf- evident, could never 
claſh with the conſtitution, but in ſuch parts as the 
conſtitution was either imperfe& or erroneous, and 
that in the preſent caſe. the juſtice of the conſtitution 
and the moderu acts oł the legiſlature, were greatly 
at variance. The coloniſts were proſecuted with a 
cruel war for chiming, as their right, what they were 
entitled to by the conſtitution, and what Englichmen 
at home both claimed and enjoyed: This they thought 
both unjuſt and impolitic; and, provided the plain 
principles of juſtice were obſerved, nothing could ap- 
pear more unrighteous than the American war. But 
it is chiefly owing to a ſyſtem of morals which now 
ſeems to be publicly profeſſed that juſtice and civil po- 
liey are ſet at variance; for ſome political writers 
Bave of late maintained it as a firſt truth, that the 
puniſhment of ſins mentioned in the decalogue do not 


extend to eee is the ſame thing as to oy 
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that under the colour of politics men may do what 
they pleaſe without beitig 'accountable for their ac- 
tions“ Upon this principle bur miniſtry will fairly 
clear themſelves of the guflt of injuſtice and blood- 
ſnedding in all this crae and wicked war. But upon 
this principle it muſt be alſo maintained that there is 
28 little erime on one fide as on the other, and that 
the coloniſts, upon the ſame principles of policy, are 
guiltleſs in the whole of their reſiſtanee; ſo that the 
preſent and all other wars, are innocent, harmleſs, 
and political plays, for which no man ſhall be acconnt- 
able hereafter. This is a doctrine, ſo deſtraQive of 
all morality, that it is no wonder that its friends pro- 
ceed from evil to worſe. And truly this principle is 
the ſole baſis of this dreadful and pernicious war. 
Thoſe who think in the old-taſhioned manner, and 
conſider that all policy ought to be eflabliſhed- in ho- 
neſty, will not ſoon become proſelytes to ſuch dan- 
gerous doctrine. The amount of principles of this 
ſort is, that there is no danger in the world to come, 
ariſing from any thing that politicians do in this, or 
rather that there is no aſter reckoning to be dreaded. 
If this is the caſe, there is as little good to be hoped 
for, and therefore thoſe who ſhall think proper, for 
their on humour or any other reaſon, may, with all 
ſafety, for any thing that will happen hereafter, pro- 
vided they can ſecure themſelves from puniſhment ia 
this life, or are willing to ſuffer it, carry off ſuch po- 
liticians in the moſt decent manner they can. In this 
caſe his majeſty's crown is in a tottering ſituation, and 
his ſafety-very precarious. Thoſe pretended friends of 
the couſtitution ure not even to be truſted in matters 
of the ſmalleſt conſideration; for it is impoſſible they 
can bo faithful beyond. the idea” of their prefent prĩ̃· 
3 2 2 2 vate 
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vate intereſt. It is impoſſible for any good man, but 


to pity his majeſty, when he is ſer ved by ſuch unprin· 
cipled per ſons, who, under pretence af being friends, 
teach his ſubjects that there neither is nor can be 
duty belonging either to God or their lawful ſove- 
reign, beyond the limits of their own priyate intereſi. 

When ſuch doctrines are publicly ſent through the 
country in government neyſpapers, it qught to alarm 
every lover of his country and king; and the friends 
of the glorious revolution, aught to watch, with care, 
every motion of men who give up the firſt principles 
of all laws and government, to the Jults of the ambi- 
tious or the will of the proud. Theſe tools of wick- 
edneſs and deſpotiſmn, think no ſhame to ſcandalize 


the beſt friends of the Britiſn government, and the 


conſtitution, and to afirm that there is no more in 


their profeſſions of patriotiſm, than to worm them- 
ſelyes into places of preferment and emolument; but 
in this they only judge from their own principles aud 


feelings, which diſpofe them to think that all men are 
like themſelves, and not from any certain lineaments 
of character in thoſe they ſcandalize. From men of 


| ſuch abandoned principles, has this ungenerous, un- 


gracious, and baveful war proceeded, and is by them 
ſtill carried on, which has abridged his majeſty's do- 
minions, retrenched his revenues, and is likely to en- 
danger the honour of his family, and that glory with 
which the Brunſwick line might have reigned over 


one of the largeſt empires of the world, in peace and 
ſafety, S 

'The Americans had now for ſome time paſt been 
meditating to act upon the offenſive as well as upon 
the defenſive: the notion of the Britiſh forces being 
invincible, was no longer 2 predominant idea, and the 
17 4 7 „ „ - a Wo a „„ provincial 
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provincials were now convinced that they could at- 
tack them in theit turn, with great probability of 
ſuceeſs. Accordingly they attacked and took Fort 
Independence, which was iti the poſſeſſion of our 
army, with very inconſiderable lofs. A fall account 
of this tranfaction has never fully tranſpired to Bri- 
tain, and we are as yet uncertaĩn of the particulars. 
Many of the accounts received about the end of this 
year, are vefy uncertain, The preateſt part of them 
ate taken from Rivington's Gazette, which is a paper 
of no eredit, and which cannot be depended upon. 
The ſkirmiſh near White Marſh, in December this 
year, was a pretty ſmart one, and the loſs on both 
ſides is variouſly reported. Our accounts ſay chat 
the Americans loſt two hundred men, and their ac- 
counts do not make ours any lefs; by comparing 
both accounts there appears to have been little ad- 
vantage gained on either ſide, but much blood ſpilt 
to little purpoſe. As out army could not bring the 
Pprovincials to any general engagement, nor was it 
judged prudent to proceed beyond the reach of their 
ſhips and armed veſſels, they carried on a ſort of pre- 
datory excurſions in certain parts, where they could, 
by ſurprize, attack any village where they ſuſpected 
there were any ſtores ot proviſions fit for carrying on 
the war. This, by means of the ſhipping, was not 
difficult to effect. In theſe plundering excurfions 
rhey often behaved with ſuch rigour as was inconſiſt- 
ent with that modern profeſſion of humanity of car- 
rying on war among civilized nations. The dwel- 
lings of inofferfive peaſants, the honſes of women 
and children, with churches and places devoted to 
the worthip of che Moſt High, fell victims to the fury 
of theſe plundering expeditions. An expedition to 

| ' the 
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the town of Warren, which was undertaken in the 
month of May, by Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of what was to be expected in 
this late ſeaſon of the year, when winter was coming 
on and dwellings were now ſo neceſſary to the inha. 
bitants of that and all other cold countries. This 
expedition, which was omitted on account of giving 
place to the ſucceſſive progreſs of the main army, 
ſhall be now given in the words of General Pigot, in 
his letter to Sir Henry Clinton, where the account 
is particularly accurate in moſt particulars, except in 
the loſs which our troops ſuſtained in the expedi- 
tion. 

IN a former letter I had the honour to acquaint 
vou with the arrival of General Sullivan at Provi. 
dence, to take the command of the iroops of this 
State. You was likewiſe informed, that it was the 


prevailing opinion he was ſent there on purpoſe to 


make an attack upon this iſland, whenever a conve- 
nient opportunity offered. Every day ſince has al- 
forded new and ſufficient cauſe to confirm this ſuſpi- 
cion ; and having procured intelligence that a number 
of large boats and gallies were aſhore on the Welt 


| fide of the river, and below Hickamuct bridge, all un- 


der repair, with a number of cannon and ſtores, Com- 
modore Griffith and myſelt were of opinion that no 
time ſhould be loſt to take advantage of this unguard- 
ed ſituation of the rebels, having certain information 
. that there was only a guard of ten men upon the 


boats, and not more than 2 50 men on the whole pen- 


inſula, from Warren to Briſtol Ferry, and that it was 
not poſſible any conſiderable force could be aſſembled 
and come to their aſſiſtance before the boats were 


deſtroyed, the whole buſineſs finiſhed, and the —_ 
el 
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ſafely re-imbarked. Lieutenant-Colonel- Campbell 
of the 22d regiment, being ordered for this command, 
with eight battalion companies of the 22d regiment, 
the flank companies of the 54th regiment, and Capt. 
Noltenius's company of Heſſian Chaſſeurs, the whole 
making about 500 men, marched the evening of the 
24th inſt. from Newport to Arnold's Point, where 
they embarked about 12 o'clock on board the flat- 
bottom boats, under the direction of Captain Clayton 
and Lieut. Knowles of the navy; and it is with 
pleaſure I ſend you the following agreeable report of 
Col. Campbell's ſucceſs and proceedings while on this 
expedition. He has acquainted me that the boats 
proceeded up the harbour towards Warren River. 
His Majeſty's ſhip the Flora moving up the Papaſquaſh 
point to cover the operation of the troops, and the 
other ſhips changing their ſtation, ſo as to give every 
aſſiſtance in their power. Soon after day-break the 
troops landed undiſcovered a mile above Briſtol, and 
three miles below Warren, and Col. Campbell de- 
tached Capt. Seix, of the 22d regiment, with 30 men, 
to Papaſquaſh Point to take and deſtroy the rebel 
battery of one 18 pounder, which was eaſily effected. 
and a captain of artillery and ſeven privates made pri- 
foners. The main body moved on towards the town 
of Warren, and, after taking the precaution of eſta. 
bliſhing polts ro ſecure the paſſes, proceeded to Hick- 
amuct River, where they found the boats without a 
guard, or any one to moleſt them. They were imme- 
diately colle&ed in ſeveral heaps, and the whole ſer 
fire ro, amounting to 125 boats, many of them fifty 
feet in length. A galley of fix rwelve-pounders, iwo 
lloops, one of them loaded with ſtores, with a quanti- 
ty of materials for building and repairing, were like- 
wife 
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wiſe burntz as was a mill and a bridge acroſs the ti. 
yer. The guns of the valley, together with three 
eighteen-ponnders, mounted on travelling-carriages, 
were ſpiked; the trunnions knocked off, and the car. 
riages burnt. This ſervice being effectually perform. 
ed, the troops returned to Warren. The party of 
Chaſſeurs left there had deſtroyed a park of artillery, 
conſiſting of two 24 pounders, two 18-pounders, and 
two nine*pounders, mounted on travelling carriages, 
with fide boxes, ammunition, and ſide-arms complete, 
by ſpiking up the guns, burning the carriages, lim- 
bers, &c. Ih the town of Warren they diſcovered a 
Houſe full of ammunition, combuſtibles, and other 
warlike ſtores, and ſome caſks of rum, rice, and ſugar, 
which was blown up, and the whole deſtroyed. A new 
privateer floop, mounting ſixteen four-pounders, and 
fit for ſea, was burnt in Warren River. The town- 
houſe, church, and ſeveral houſes, were likewiſe 
burat to the ground. The objects of this enterprize 
being thus far effected, the troops returned by the 
way of Briſtol. On the march near Warren, two 
field-pieces were ſpiked up, and a light three · pound- 
er, abandoned by the rebels, was rendered uleleſs by 
being ſpiked, and the carriage broken to pieces. Two 
three-pounders in a redoubt on the road were deſtroy: - 
ed ia the ſame manner: In marching through the 
town of Briſtol, one 18-pounder was ſpiked, and a 
military {tore was blown up, and the church and 
tome houſes burnt. By this time a party of the re- 
bels had aſſembled, and ke pt up a conſtant fire upon 
our rear ſrom two field: pieces aud a number of ſmall 
arms, till the troops gained the height above Briſtol 
Ferry, where they ſpiked up two 18-pounders in ww 
R rebe 
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rebel battery, and then made the ſignal for the flat · 
bottom boats to advance from Papaſquaſh river. 
Upon their arrival, the whole detachment embarked 
with regularity and good order, under cover of our 
fort on the oppaſite ſhore, and the Flora man of war 
and two galleys, (the Pigot and Spitfire) the latter 
having been taken from the rebels the fame morning 
by Lieut. Kempthorn, of the Nanſuch. The rebels 
venrured to aſcend the hill with one field - piece, but 
not before the troops were all embarked, and the 
boats at a great diſtance from the ſhore. This effens 
tial ſervice was performed with very inconſiderable 
loſs z Lieut. Hamilton, of the 22d regiment, four 
Heſhan ſoldiers, and eight Britiſh, were wounded, and 
two drummers miſſing. It is impoſſible to aſcertain 
the lofs the enemy ſuſtained, but believe it to be of 
no great moment, ſor tho* they kept up a heavy fire 
upon our rear at times, it was always at a great dif 
tance, under cover of their field pieces, and from he: 
hind walls, which rendered the fire of our men very 
uncertain. The following js the number of priſoners 
taken: one colone}, three field-ofticers, two captains, 
two lieutenants, and ſifty-eight perſons, molt of them 
ſoldiers, or belonging to the militia. 
<< Theſe ſueceſſes of the navy and army, in their 
ſeveral operations, I hope will convince the rebels 
that it is in the power of this garriſon to annoy, lay 
waſte, and diſtreſs their perſons and property, when- 
ever they are inclined todo ſo. “ 
In this-account there is no reaſon aſſigned for bens: 
ing the church and the town houſe, and it would ap- 
pear that it was done through mere wantonneſs, or 


ſome particular pleaſure that our oflicers and ſoldiers 
had 
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y armies wWrn deſign, witheht ' uny ſuffi 
Ser buen as Vave deen deſtroyed in tin American 
bloos =>: wgge Stir. tragten to: 
arge endcher letter from General Pigot chere is an 
esd öf his burning ſome ſaw-mills, with all the 
Grewntanres minutely particularized, which will 
ge lame iuſight of the method of carrying on this 
E war” Reis dated from Newport, May Hh 16 tl is a3 
1->&floggpan 2; 12509-16599 ou his , 5163 
r 4&*#AzEE W days ago 88 ey ac. 
+ quaintiag ou with ieut Col. Camꝑbell's fucce(; 
anideſtrning he rebels ſhippiag, boats; cannon, ma- 
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Oillarge muatmity of boards and planks at Falle Rixver, and 
aothe any Saw Mills that are in this part of the country, 
bei commodore ande were ofhopinion it awould be 
badoingigreit ſervice if the hole could, þe;deftiroyed. 
Tol aſſect which, zoo men of the 54th regiments com- 
namũded hy Major Eyre, embarked laſt night in flat. 
dabottom boats at Atrnald's Point, having dhe Pigot gal- 
ey an ſomè armed boats for their prote d on and con · 
-:*y6y z unfortunately the galley got a · ground in paſſing 
!;1BriÞol Ferry, but the boats proceeded, and arrised 
0 aalinke aſter day break at ihe propoſed place for land- 
ing. They were diſcovered ſome time before: the) 
a rache the ſhore, aud the ſignal alarch was given 
by cheldiſcharge of ieannon and ſmalll arms. When 
ache znodpsaitempted to land, they. were ſited upon by 
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milde, ibe one for frwing, che other for grain, which 
were fer fire to and entirely conſumed, together with 1 
x very confiderable quantity of boards and planks fer j 
building byars. or privateers.' The major finding a | 
greater number of men in arms than he expected and | 
12 — oo prove the. oppoſition would increafe, 


1 t more prudent to retire than advance farther 
to other 4755 As the chief object of the — — 
tion way anſwered, by deſtroying the principal ſaw 
mill, and all the bodrds and N N In returning to 
-the boars they fet fire ro the rebel guard-room, a 

proviſion ſtore; and nine cedar-boats ; many Tacks of 
corn were deſtroyed i in the mills. His loſs was two 
men killed; and Lieut. Goldſmith and four men wound. 
ed. The rebels loſs i is thought io be more conſider - 
able. When the ide made; the galley got afloat ; 
but in towing her off, Lieutenant Congleton, of the 
Flora man of war, was much wounded, and two men 
unfortunatel) killed. 1 have great pleafure 3 in ac⸗ 
quainting you, that on this, expedition the navy and 4 
army behaved with their uſüal ſpicit and firnine ls. # 
| As we haye already given a hart account of Gen: ! 
Sullivan? s retreat from Rhode Iſland, it may be ne- 
ceſlary, for the ſake of comparing acconnts, to give the Y 
reader a view of the Antecedeht circumſtances there- | 
of, in the language of our own generals: General 
Pigor, in his jetter to General Clinton, gires the fol- 
lowing detail of circumſtances : 
„ THOUGH by ſeveral letters PRES the wack of 
July laſt, mare.eſpecially-by that I had the-honour of 
writing by Lieutenant Colonel Stliart, and the accu- 
.racy of his intelligence, your excellency will have 
been informed of the ſtate ot affairs here to the 28th 
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our utmoſt exertions 15 Uredted d re 
5 of ecurity the proviſions, | ammunition, mili- 
5 wi, which were either on board ſhip 
0 7D rf preparing a fo ted camp, and Fr 
ng. y thing far telſiſtin ng . the combined attacks 
bh the 70 ach. 125 tebels upon us; T mmthediarely 


withdrew fre from, 7 Ned pr best corps, 
and tw re iments ok Antpach; "which bäckt dech fa. 


t "tioned here” The . morking che guts on the 
caver add 1 batteries, the T6rmer of 
W IC þ was directed) wit * effeck againſt tw fin 
00 e 755 ps that entered the Nartagabſet pallage, 
ere, rende red unferviceaÞble, as the fler efltering the 
5 would” cut off all communication ii that 
i0and;"of Which the French admiral oon to a tem- 
.Þorary fleflion, and landed the marines of his qua. 
Ach. Büring this period; from che movements of 
dhe? r nc lr in Nene Scdrt on the" $oth, 'the 
7 "31 iner aud two games were obliged to be ſer 
afterwards or che cth inſtant, the four 
s 3100 lee tivates; from the approach of two of the 
" enem 81 L of battle ſkips from the Narraganſet, 
were ksdbiſe deſtroyed,” after faving ſome of their 
Fort, Aud fecuring the landing of the ſeumen: 
PIE When was evident the French feet were com- 
in 5 into the harbour, i it became neceſſary to ebHect our 
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forees, and withdraw the hs ken we dr Pete 

Kite and, which' was according" done that even: 
pg · 1 Abe wile order 1 fie katie o che iſlang 
to be driven. within, our Hes, Teaving ely* ole cow 
with each family, and every carriage and intrehehiyg 
tool to be ſeeured, as the only meaſures that tout 5 
deviſed to diſireſs the e and e their pr 


reſs. 1 A TU 3g N. oF 


(which, from its appearance, had Ccontinyed, With ht. 
ile variation, at anchor about three miles "from the 


in under alight fail; kept up à Warm fine on 'Brbhioh's 
Point, Goat Iſland, and La North Batteries, which 
were manged. by ſeamen. of the deſtroyed frigates, 
and commanded by, Capt. Chriſtian, and Lieutenants 
e and; Otway of the nayys. who, 1 vp hho 
fire with; great ſpirit and in good ane 

ol theſe, Norks had been previouſly ſirengib ARM 
ſome tranſports ſunk in its frant, as an effectual, I mea. 
tare ina paſſage Wei ged HF and, Roſe. 
land. ; to 251 (41 dong 


22 


the Engliſh feet, and 1 immediate lyſept 99 board. to 
communicate to Lord Howe our. ſunation aud that of 
ibe enemy. By mine, 0 cſock the Zollowipg day the 

French ſleet re · paſſed our batteries, and failed ou; of 
the harbour, firing on them as before, and; hayjng ic 
returned, with equal ſpirit on qur ſide. y this can- 
nonade, from:the (hips. on both days, very fortunately 
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in franels, 10 apprchch ys, a8 they did not male 
tha pu 


Ct took 


th Fo pop of, 19 . a 


vir 


9515 2 
Kanten Hoay man- 1I 


conſkrufng & bamery. The. nent day another was 


begun by them from the battery on tlie right to 


Green Eud-Roazd „which works we er- f 


obſtrytt h keeping a tontinual fire on them. 


19th che evamy opened their ſeſt Battery, — 


obligell 


volte encampment to be removed farther in 
another line, for the 
greater -lacurity-of our lefe from Iriſt's Redoubr' tc 


Tonia Hint; and I directed a battery of oe ed and 


rwert#:pounders to be raiſed on our right breaſt work 
ro'eqtumera thoſe of the enemy, which was dpencd 


- thefellowing day, when they were (obſerved buffed 
in forming a Arcond appromch from the firſt, to Ny 
nenrer diſtanre on the rodd...Nꝓ&»ß 
4 PUBS of 52597 vt Oro STi 4319501 T2090 Ww ut ide. * | 
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pang . che 75 per . 


g of, ſtores, ox being C 
near us Unkil ihe 14ib, When 1 


| o a 300 11 4085 Ach us aon at 14 
Lende at af mhich ü 


commepegd by mem fer five: gong 16 their leßt, and 
in a-direJine wird the former, which was prepared 
for four. Qn this day's line of approach was likewiſe 
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A el dg French fees I cle in view, 
much Gfabled and anchoted off 1 "her; s lo 
contivued till che 24d; whey fr fit! diſappy Pear. bil ” 
20 This day the rebels oottrutinst Vo biber 


batteries, uch Baer cee Bill than t r be 


ond du the fight for hve, tlie other on the” left "ot 0 
Grevm Hi Raad for ſeren 'gims,” both e dag ip 
opened the next day; when 1 found it nager ia 
attempt ſilencing them, and therefore orgereft > ar- 
tery for ſeven heavy guns on commanding 12 — 2 
near Ove EUd, which, from the phe ter ien wy 
by che enemy's fire, could not be completed fl 1 rhe a 
23thywhnl! the rebels thöuglit b. prapet to Ae che 
embraſares of their lowet-batrerits, and male ale of - 
them for mortats. Daring this time they hall been 
conſtruchinge un the Height of the Eaſt We es 
thet ſoꝝ ume of Hg iuches, and this day began d kb 
approach:ax front, aud to the right of the ee ee, a5 
teres il aer tab Mace Hs n Andr 70 
„ The:26th, obſerving! the enemy e Klafs 
their wanks,: and learning from deſerters they Were 
removing the office ra baggage and heavy AEN 
derached Lieut. Col. Bruce; with od meg of the 
54th regiment, in the night; over Eaton's Beach ie 
queſt: ot intelligence, whowitl great addreſß, ur- 
priſed: and brouglit fl 4 picquet of two | officers and 
25 men, withour any lofs. Some of Cbl. Fantisgr £] 
corps at different times enerted thenfelves in taking 
off people from the onemy's advanced poſts; b 
tlel intelligence to bo depended upon was ever obtan- 
ed ſroni them 5 tor wert other attempts to breche it, | 
more efficacious, as from all that could be leatnad, it 
was doubtful whether their i intentions were to attack 
our lines or retreat. 2" on 


475? 1 ago”, S 
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Donati, 720 od! Dogggge 
MN. <1 ine 27th dhe Sphynx und te other lupe of 
war arrifed;; and I hade hogour of 8 
by, Colonel Stuart .of your: e intention to 
W this poſt. We 
„ On the following day the W ak 
29 0 to cover the Jeſt flank of our Ip; and at 
o'clock; that night. che rebels made an atteiupt to 
furpriſe. A-ſubaltern's.; picquet from the. Anſpach 
| corps, but. were repulſed, Wie Ming one 8 
wounding two others. n 
The 29th at break of bds6 it eee tha 
the enemy had retreated during the night, upon 
which Major⸗ General Preſcot was ordered do (detach 
A regiment from the ſecond line under his command, 
Dyer Eaſton's Beach, towards the, left flank; of the 
e ee aud à part of, Brown's: Corps 
s diredted to take poſſeſſion of their works, A. 
Py 9 time Brigadier-General Smith. was. pour 
with dhe 22d and 43d 3 and the flank con- 
eb af the 38th and Sah, b y the Eaſt. road, Mz. 
jor Genaral Loſsberg: marching by the Welt Road 
th the Heſſian chaſſeuts and ihe Auſpachi regiments 
of Voit and geaboth in order, if poſhble, to anno) 
them i in their retreat 5 and upon receiving a report 
from, General Smith, that the, rebels made 2 ſtand, 
and were: in force upon Qyaker's/ Hill, 1 ordered the 
54th. and Heſſian: regiment of Huyy, with, part of 
Brown's corps, to ſuſtain him; but before they could 
arri „che perſeverance of General Smith, and the 
ſpirized: de haviour oſ the troops, had qed poſſeſ⸗ 
[tk eftht Tftrong poſt on Quaker s Hill, 0 obliged 
Ins elle ty td retire to their works, at. the North end 


t the © Wands - 'On * x ſmart fire from the 
* ry chaſſeuss 


A. D. 177 


P reed 


BSF 


Col: 'Fanning*s corps of ptoſincials/t to join Gen. Loſs 
berg, \ who obliged the rebels to quit t redoubts 
made to cover their retreat, drove them heſdre him, 
and took poſſeſſion of Turkey-Hill. Towards even- 
ing, an attempt being made by the rebels to ſurround 
and cut off the chafſe urs, Who were adyanced on the 
left, the regiments of Fanning and Huin were order- 
ed up to their ſupport; and, atrer a ſmart engagement 


with rhe enemy, obliged then? ro retreat to the wain 


body on Windmill Hill. dd, OW1 gane 
After theſe 4&i6ns 5 enemy took poſt in great 
numbers ee at and employed chemeltes 
in ſtreng chening chat advantageous ſnuation 
kt 10e night the troops lay on their arms” on | the 


r e bad gained, and directions Vere given . 


for bringing bp. the camp ęquipage. Arthfeth Was 
Wkewiſe ſenlt for, and preparations made to Feyi6ye 
the febelg f 62 redbübts; bur'by means of HE 
Hg number of boats; rey etfeated t in the night k 
oth"gyer Briſtol and Howland's Ferry; — 
riſky efety Hold on the and, and reſiguin ng te 
us its entife yoſfeſlion. M's JV 
The Expedition of Genera Grey againſt Mitts 
Vineyard, to wage war with ſheep and oxen, le es 
that our veiftrats\ were at a great lofs how ro $roteed, 


and Telly they could now carry on no enrerÞ oY 


which had the feaſt ptoſpect of being deciſive,” of 1 
Norchy + the experce chat was now beſtowed It 
carrying 1 It tl. \Norwitbſfindidng the bravery of Gen, 
Greys and the - conduit with which he maiaged "his 


Expedirieh, yer it is pkain from bis own 2 1115 11 


it was vuly * 4 temporary CEN. . hich cb ** 
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chaſſeurs engaged, on his Welt; road, !  1,diſyatched | 


| 
| 


ih CNEITTIL * KD. on 

be | es. 4 noch ker the e a 

1 | Genel acrongt expedition 
dared pn board the Carysfort. Whiteſtone, Sept. 

185 4p and is.as follows : * 
IN the eveni 


of the gb alta the let with 
HP urns bots 


command 
London, and food to = Faden with a Favourable 
wind. Wa were only xerarded in the tun from 
thence to Buazard's Bay, by the akering our courls 
for ſome: hours in the night, in conſequence of the dil. 
covery.of a ſtrange fleet, which was not known to be 
Lord Howe's until ,morhing: „By five o 'clock in the 
afternoon of the Sth, the ſkips, wert at Anchor i in 
Clark's Cove and the boats having been previouſſ 
hoiſted outs the de barkatiqn of the troops took place 
immediately. 1 proceeded without loſs of time to 
deſtroy the veſlels and ſtores, iu the whole extent of 
Acculhnet River, (about ſix miles) particularly xt 
2 1770 and Fair -Haven, aud Having diſmatitled and 
bprat, a fort on ihe Eaſtſide of the tiver,” mounting 
31 pieces of heavy cannon, with 4 magazine aud bat 
racks; completed the re-embarkation, before goon che 
next day. I refer. your Exceltency t to the gext retura 
for the enemy's loſſes, as far az we are able to aſcer- 
tain them, and for our own caſualties. 

e The wind did not admit of any further more: 
ment ot the fleet the öth and 7th, *. hauling a little 
diſtance ſrom the tore. Advantage, was taken 0: 
this circumſtance to burn a large privateer ſhip on 
the Stocks, and to ſend a ſmall armament of boats, 
with two gallies, to deſtroy two or three velels, 
Which being in the ſtream, the troops, ! bad not been 
üble to {et fre to. 


es From 


S 


un. 


IMG Excellency to 2 


wv. Tae bat 1 Aut ic. 56: 
<p edfthedifficatics Hathog or - ſp 
iy mit the Vineyard Sotmd, Through 


Hole, aud ſtbm Head winde, the fleet did Sreach 


Holmes Hole harbour, W he illand of Martha's 
Videyard, omit the roth. The tranſports,” with" the 
Kohr infanzery, zrenatiers, and 33d regiment, Were: an- 
chored Witfout the harbour, as Thad at that time a 
ſervice in view for thoſe corps, whilſt the Buſineſs for 


collecting cattle ſhould be carried on upon tlie Ilatd. 


I Was obliged by contrary "wits to renden, Te 
obs. e nn 9. Nen 
% On our arrival off che barbeur the lutlabztunts 
leut t perfon? oli Gard to aſk my intentions with feſpæg 
to chem, to whiom' à requiſcion was made oft * A 
of the mallitjd,” che public money, 380 Geh, ud 
10,005 ſheep, They promiſed each of thets articles 
722 be, delivered” "without delay. 1 Aera 
"+. It n celiry to ſend mall detachments into, 1 
wad Erainh the deputed 1 habitants "fo 1 kinn > 


5 10 13 151 55 their compliance with The "Yes 


FO 2" 14 


WT "th was able to. *Eibatke 7 n bgard "Uh 
185 G. arrived that day. from Rhode: mand, 
6000 ſheep, and 130 oxell, 

% The,13th and 14th were employed i ip clpharking 
cattle and, ſheep on board our own lieet; in id 5 
ing ſome ſali-Works; in burying or. zaking. in. the in- 
lets, what veſlels and boats could be found, and in in re- 
giving, the, arms. of the militia. 1 here again refer 


01 


On the 1 th che, fleet. left Martha : F 
* after ſuſtaining the next day à ſe tere gale gf 
ind, arrived the 17th at Whiteſtone, withour any 
material damage; 
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„I bold myſelf much obliged to the commanding 
officers of corps, and to the troops in general, for ihe 
" with which every ſervice was performed.“ 
The, whole progrels of our army in America began 
to. be. exccedingly ſlow, and the. ſeveral exertions in 
the various excurſions and expeditions, were carried 
on with a degree of timidity, which. plainly indicated 
an apprehenſion that they had to deal with an ene- 
my whoſe i importance was rather to be dreaded than 
deſpiſcd, In all motions, for ſupplies of forage, the 
principal care was firſt to obſerve the motions of the 
Enemy, and to guard againſt: an attack of the militia 
or provincial forces, who generally made ſuch furious 
attacks, upon the foraging parties, as made them pur. 
chaſe dearly the final} ſupplies they obtained. The 
loſſes on, theſe occafions were generally as much cou. 
cealed as poſſible, to keep, up the ſpirits of the troops, 
and to deceive the public at home; bat in ſpite of all 
 ſecrely, as much tranſpired, as fully declared that 
ohr power, influence, and hopes were very much 
upon the decline. 
It has been one of the misfortunes of this war, 
that it began in injuſtice, and has been carried on 
with lies and diffimulation, The expedition to Egg: 
harbour, the attack of the village of Taapan, are 
©. repreſented as ſucceſsful expeditions, where only 
one or two are faid to be killed; whereas, ſome who 
were engaged in theſe een bn and haye come 
home ſmce, give a very different account of them. 
Gen. Corhwallis's expedition referred to in Sir 
Henry Clinton's letter of October 8, is ſet forth as a 
moſt-ſaeceſsfnl one, though it was attended with 
both.-lofs:. and danger. The only ſucceſsful part of 


© was that which was conducted by General 00 
Bs: Who, 
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who, indeed, was the ſoul of every action where he 
was preſent, yet that general. is far from giving ſuch 
windy accqunts ot the 3 our army, as our 
Gazeties hae done after manufacturing the letters, 
which the miniitry received from the Britiſh com- 
manders. The miniſtry have indeed been ſometimes 
deceived by ignorant ſelf intereſted perſons, who, 
deſtitute of all knowledge of what was tranſacted, 
baye affir med the groſſeſt falſe hoods, through the in- 
fluence of corrupt prejudices. Even ſome who never 
were ten miles from New York, and who were un- 
acquainted with the whole tranſactions on either ſide, 
haye had the yain effrontery to affirm that the Ame- 
Ticans never fought, never could fight, and never 
would fight, 'The teſtimony of General Grey, a 
charafter of the firſt rank in every view, whether as 
a gentleman, a. citizen, or officer, is. contradicted, 
witu regard to the very objects of his own ſenſes, by 
perſons that were never acquainted in the ſmalleſt 
degree, with any tranſactions of the American war. * 
| Ihe 

A pedantic ſchool-maſter, who, He ought, however, out of good 
likz the good Mr Galloway, was manners to his Engliſh reader, before 


obliged to leave America for con- he had fat down to write a pam- 
ſcience · ſake, has lately publiſhed a- phlet, firſt corffidered. whether he 
pamphlet, wherein he poſitively could write n. and not have 
affirms, That the Americans never expoſed himfF and wearied his 
fought, nor could fight; and that reader with illiterate and ungram- 
all thoſe that have been killed on matical falſchoods. If he intended 
our fide, have killed th:mfelves or to write a romane, he ought to 
one another: for it is certain that have done it genteelly, and not dif- 
many thouſands have been ſlain, and graced his order, by murdering his 
if the Americans never fought, it is own language, of which he is ſaid to 
- manifeſt they could never kill our be a teacher, It is me hat ſur- 
men. This Mr Robinſon confeſſes prifing that men. ſhould pay ſo little 


that he was never twelve miles out 
off New York, ſo of confequence, as 
hz had nothiug to do but receive in- 
telligence, he muſt be undoubtedy 
the beſt authority to depend upon. 


regard to truth and conſiſtency, as to 

rm what thouſands can, from the 
fulleſt certainty, contradict. With 
a deſign of throwing the miſcar- 
riages of the'miniltry, upon the of- 


gcers 
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| The expedition to Egg harbour was, perhaps as 
well conducted as the nature of, the thing would ad- 
mit of, and there, was, neither want of, brayery in the 
men nog conduct in the oſſicers, but the greateſt hu- 
man wiſdom and oourage. N o oſſicers can do more 
than hat is competent to them. A whele continent 
rouzed with jealouſy of their liberties, aud fired with 
an enthuſiaſm for all that is dear to men, were likely 
to make efforts and exertions, that thoſe that are 
lukewarm in the cauſe of freedom, or ſlaves to deſpo- 
tiſm, have no ideas of. It is no way ſtrange, chat 
thoſe at home, who either do not love true liberty, 
or are under the influence of baſer paſſions, 
ſhould think it incredible for others to riſque their 
lives for what they ſet no value upon. It muff 
appear a thing incredible to them: and it is on this 
acepunt chat they have, through the influence of their 
incredulity, determined that our officers have not 
done their duty. They cannot perſuade themſelves 
that men, not foldiers by profeſſion, and ſcrying with- 
out hire, would venture their lives for what they 
reckon a phantom, or a mere creature of the imagina- 
tion. They therefore inſer that the generals have 
not done their duty, but lengthened out the war for 

the ſake of emolument. 1600 Bi 
17 4 n cn N nne 


ficers*and generals who have com- ſels reſiſt 55 Englich men of war, 
manded in America, fome who, a Which American ſhips, three years 
few years ago, athrmed publicly that ago, durſt not out of the lar- 
the coloniſts Were the moſt conſum - bour: And, what is ſtrarigeſt of all, 
mate cowards in the world, have theſe things happened all at the ſame 
now exalted them above the great- time; for when General Howe was 
"eſt heroes of 7 They have neglecting his duty he was victorr- 
made General e with ous; when Sir Henry Chaton, was 
3000. men, oppoſe General Howe. retreating he was conquering ; and 
with 16, , chace Sir Henry Clin- when Lord Howe was betrays 
ton out of Philadelphia, purſue him his king, he, at the ſame time, by 
* throngh the Jerſeys, and make him theſe authors owti account; was td 
takerrefuge in New-York; they. King and deſtroying all the Americas 
hayz made 17 American ſinall vel- ſhips. 
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Our gains and advantages in America were far 
from being equal to our waſte of treaſure and loſs of 
men: Inu every expedition the loſs was double; for 
we both deſtroyed our own colouies, and loſt a grent 
number of our army, without any hope of ſubduing 
the one or {ſpeedily recruiting the other. To all 
this was added the loſs of the iſland of Dominica, 
in the month of September this year, which was 
taken by the French on the 17th of that month, an 
account of which was given by Lieutenant Governor 
Stuart, in the following words. 

AM exceedingly ſorry, that ſo ande cloſing 

my diſpatches, I have the mortification to acquaint 
your lordſhip that this iſtand | is in the FN of 
we French King.” 

In the morning of the 19th inſt. at wal gaſh four, 
upon hearing a gun from our battery and ſignal poſt 
at Caſhacron, or Scott's Head, and obſerving the ſig- 
nal for an enemy, T ordered Young's battery of Ro- 
ſeau, deing near me, to repeat it, in conformity to 
inſtructions for taking up ſignals; about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards a ſecond gun was fired, and the 
ſignal ſtill continued ; and day- light ſhortly after ap- 
pearing, E diſcovered ſome veſſels coming round the 
point, and ſoon perceived, inſtead of ours, a; white 


flag flying on the battery. Theſe obſervations, and 


the increaſing number of veſſels which came in ſight, 
ſoon convinced me that they were enemies, who had 
forced the battery, aud were coming to attack the 
ifland. 1 inſtantly ordered the alarm to be given for 
aſſembling our forces: In the mean time the ſhips 
and veſſels ſtood for a place named Point Michel, two 
miles ſouth of Roſeau, and, as they approached, I 


diſcovered that they conſiſted of four ſxigates, ren 
armed 


N 
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armed ſiocps and ſchooners, with about 29 others, 


being iratports with troops. About 6 o'clock boats 


were-ſecn going on ſhore at, Point Michel, and men 
landing from them in great numbers. As they were” 
beyond the reach of our guns, they effected their 
lan ing without oppoſition. LIK 

had at this time made the beſt diſpoſition I 
covld to impede their approach to the town, I had 
detached Licutenaut Kots. tue only officer of artiliery 
we had in garriſon, with ſix matrofles, and Lieutenant 
Jones, of the 48th regiment, an officer of militia, and 
a volunteer. of the 48th regiment, Mr Warner, with 


24 men, half regulars of the 38th and half militia, to 


feud the battery at Loubiere, which was about 
half way between Roſeau and the place where the 
enemy, were landing. Capt: Grove, commanding 
the detachment of the 48th regiment, was Poſted in 
Young's battery in tlie town of Roſeau, our moſt im- 


portant poſt, with Lieut. Fenton, and 29 men of 


the 48th reviment, and 40 militia; 30 militia, with 
ſome matrolles, were thrown into Melville's battery: 

A detachment of artillery, militia, with, others, were 
placed with two field- pieces on Jolly's Hill, to oppoſe 


their march towards Charlotte-Town, and Capt. 


Man, the chief engineer, commanded the remainder 


of the militia, a few volunteer troopers and A 
the ney battery at Guey's Hill. 


The landing of the enemy. amounting. at leaſt 


to 2000 men, was in three diviſions ; the firſt of which 


we could pretty nearly diſtinguiſh on their way to be 


about 600, marching towards: us, as ſoon as they 


were landed, under a very briſk fire from all our bat 
teries,.0n that ſide; ; and, on. their being within 200 


yards of Loubiere battery, all the artillery ammuni- 
tion 
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tion being expended, which had been carricd there, 
as it was unfiniſhed and had no magazine, Lientenants 
Roſs and Jones, with their parties, retired, the firſt 
joining the party at Melville's batrery, and the other 
that on *Jolly*s Hill, according to directions I had 
given: the enemy in the mean time took poſſeſſion of 
Loubiere battery; but our heavy fire from our 
others ſoon obliged them to quit it, and to ſhelter 
themſelves under cover of the highlands on the Ro- 
ſeau ſide of Loubiere river, where they took poſt, 
waiting for the other two diviſions, which we could 
ſee in Jan march from Point Michel to join them. 

% We ſoon diſcovered they had ſent a conſiderable 
detachment, amounting, as we have been informed, 
to zoo men, being grenadiers and chaſſeurs, to the 
heights of Dumoulin's Hill; ſome of them were al- 
ready on the ridge, ready to attack us on che rear of 
Guey's Hill and Melville's battery. | 
The main body, now reinforced by th ava 
of the other diviſions, had begun to form, in order 
to advance to the town. A large body of the enemy 
was then diſcovered to be landing, under cover of a 
frigate, on the north fide of the town, conſiſting, ac- 
cording to the information' we have fince received; of 
about five hundred privateers men and people of co- 
lour. Theſe ſeveral attacks, it ſeems, were to have 

been made at the ſame time, for which, we have 
been informed, ſignals were to have been given from 
the heights. 

* Three of the frigates at the ſame time ap- 
proached us in different directions, to einne 
Young's battery and the town. 7 

«©. Tt was now about twelve o'clock, when I re- 
ceived a meffage on Jolly's Hill, on the point of which 

] waz 
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armed ſioaps and ſchooners, with about 29 others, 
| being irautports with troops. About 6 o'clock boats 
were; ſeen going on ſhore at Point Michel, and men 
landing from them in great numbers. As they were 
beyond the reach of our guns, they effected their 
lan ing without oppoſition. TAN 
% Thad at this time made the beſt diſpoſition I 
covld to impede their approach to the town, I had 
detached Lieutenant Rols. tue only officer of artiliery 
we had in garriſon, with ſix matrofles, and Lieutenant 
Jones, of the 48th regiment, an officer of militia, and 
a volunteer. of the 48th regiment, Mr Warner, with 
24 men,! half regulars of the 48th and half militia, to 
feud the battery at Loubiere, which was about 
half way between Roſeau and the place where the 
enemy. were landing. . Capt: Grove, commanding 
the detachment of the 48th regiment, was Poſted i in 
Young's battery in tlie town of Roſeau, our moſt im- 
portant poſt, with Lieut. Fenton, and 29 men of 
- the 48th regiment, and 40 militia; 30 militia, with 
ſome matfoiles, were thrown into Melville's battery: 
A detachmenr of artillery, militia, with, others, were 
placed with two field-pieces,on Jolly's Hill, to oppoſe 
their march towards Charlotte-Town, and Capt. 
Man, the chief engineer, commanded the remainder 
of the militia, a few volunteer troopers and others, on 
the new battery at Guey's Hill. | | 
,.. « "The landing of the enemy. amounting at leaſt 
102 2000 men, was in three diviſions ; the firſt of which 
we could pretty nearly diſtinguiſh on their way to be 
about 600, marching towards us, as. ſoon as they 
were landed, under a very briſk fire from all our bat- 
teries on that ſide; and on their being within 200 


* of L oubiere battery, all the artillery ammuni⸗ 
tion 
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tion being expended, which had been carried there, 
as it was unfiniſhed and had no magazine, Lientenants 
Roſs and Jones, with their parties, retired, the firſt 
joining the party at Melville's battery, and the other 
that on Jolly's Hill, according to directions I had 
given: the enemy in the mean time took poſſeſſion of 
Loubiere battery; but our heavy fire from our 
others ſoon obliged them to quit ir, and to ſhelter 
themſelves under cover of the highlands on the Ro- 
ſeau ſide of Loubiere river, where they took poſt, 
waiting for the other two diviſions, which we could 
be in fu I march from Point Michel to join them. 
„We ſoon diſcovered they had ſent a conſiderable 
detachment, amounting, as we have been informed, 
to zoo men, being grenadiers and chaſſeurs, to the 
heights of Dumoulin's Hill; ſome of them were al- 
ready on the ridge, ready to attack us on the rear of 
Guey's Hill and Melville's battery. | 
The main body, now reinforced by the arriyal 
of the other diviſions, had begun to form, in order 
to advance to the town. A large body of the enemy 
was then diſcovered to be landing, under cover of a 
frigate, on the north fide of the town, conſiſting, ac- 
cording tothe information we have ſince received, of 
about five hundred privateers men and people of co- 
lour. Theſe ſeveral attacks, i it ſeems, were to have 
been made at the ſame time, for which, we Have 
been informed, ſignals were to have been given from 
the heights. 

* Three of the frigates at the ſame time ap- 
proached us in different directions, to cannonade 
Young's battery and the town. 7 

elt was now about twelve o' clock, when J re- 
ceived a meffage on Jolly's Hill, on the point of which 
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] was retonnoitring the diſpoſition of cke forces of 
the enemy, from the comdt of the iſland: and others 


of the principal inhabitants, requeſting, that, on ac- 
count of the moſt eritieal and dangerous ſituation of 
the colony, I would call a council of war. My zeal 
for is majeſty's ſer vice: my affection for his ſubjects, 
and my own honour, were inducements for me to 


comply ich their requeſts, and to aſſemble the mili- 


tary. oſſicers as ſoon as it was poſſible. 
The opinion of the council; on 3 of 

the. force of the enemy and our own, I ſend your 

lordſhip encloſed. I accordingly ſent a flag of truce 


to the enemy, to know hat terms would be granted 


to us if we, ſhonld be inclined to capitulate; reſolving 


at the ſame time to accept of none but ſuch as would 


be honourable to his majeſty, and beneficial 30 his 
ſubjects, or to reſiſt to the laſt. extremity. A parley 


for an hour was conſented to hy the, Marquis de Bous 


ile, who commanded the French troops; and the ar- 


ticles of capitulation which I now ſend to your lords 


ſhip were agreed to on his part and mine. During 
the time of the parley, one of the F rench ſhips called 
the Tourterelle fired two broadſides upon Loung's 


Battery and the town, which had very nearly, broken 
it off, and brought us into immediate action. 


1 enemy in the attack muſt haye loſt con 
derably, but they at pre ſent conceal the number; 
the loſz to his majeſty was only two prixates of the 
48h regiment. The different attacks of the enemy 
were tommanded by the Marquis de Bouille, gover- 
nor-general of Martinico, the Marquis Duchelleau, 
now governor of Dominica, Count de Tilly. Viſcount 
Damas, and Chevalier Jeffrey, a licutenant- general 
_ * 
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« The detachment ol che 48th regiment, with the 
detachment af artillery, embarked. this day fgr Gre- 
nada, which I conceive 10 be belt for his Majeſty 8 
ſeryice. ., L iptend leaving Dominica as ſoon as I have 
given ſolidity in eſtabliſhiug the terms of capitulation, 
and will take We firit opportunity to return to Eu- 
rope. 1 lc d. 

The W A + of this enn endud ier | 


| with honour nor advantage to Great Britain: All 


things in every quarter of the Globe, except the 
Eaſt Indies, wore-a frowning afpe&. - In that quarter 
the Company's forces were ſucceſsful, and the French 
intereſt almoſt totally reduced. This anſwered one 
purpoſe for the miniſtry, which, though it was of no 
real ſervice i in the general cauſe, yet helped them to 
cover over their weakneſs and infirmity by a confi- 
dent boaſting of the weakneſs of the French, and 
what they would do in another campaign to that per- 
fidious enemy, in other parts of the world. The 
nation would have probably ſuffered theſe de- 
ceptions to hatte paſſed without much notice, had 
the people been hearty in the American war; but 
as they generally abhorred its principles, they were 
much averſe to raiſing. money for carrying it on, and 
generally interpreted the want of ſucceſs to the ant 
of juſtice. in rhe cauſe in which the nation was en- 
gaged. They moreover conſidered this war as a 
conflict between the ambition of che government and 


the rights of the people, and were diſpoſed to con- 
lider the caſe of the Americans as what would be 


their own, provided they ſhould refuſe ſubmiſſion to 
new flatutes, which were inconſiſtent with the old 


laws ot the - conſtitution. Neither the hearts nor 
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prayers oſithe peoplsſwentialong withichisunnaturat 
war, which maden all teaſures concerning; it both 
_ heayy and offenſiye. The lelf-intereſted, ho were 
Waiting ſor favout and ꝓreferment, were ⁊calous 
enough in the cauſe, thbugh they were not even 
| willing to riſque much in ſupport of it, except when 
x they found their immediate intereſt concerned. 
Aris thing that appeared extraordinary to mas), 
thut the ſupplies ſhould have been granted with ſo lit. 
tle: oppoſnion, when no account had been giten of the 
manner of their application, nor the ſmalleſt hopes 
that che nation would ever, by any future advantage; 
recover che loſs which it had already ſuſtained by the 
war. Many of the firſt characters in the nation had 
been in the oppoſition from the commencement of 
"rhis:conteſt,| and from principle had oppoſed all the 
meaſures, of the miniſtry, becauſe they conſidered 
them ugjuſt and erroneous; while others were ſome- 
times on one ſide and ſometimes on the other, accor- 
ding as their hopes of intereſt or preferment Pre yailed. 
At che concluſion of this campaigu the hopes of the 
moſt ſanguine in favour of the American war were 
become, exceedingly feeble, while their deſires and 
inclinations were as ſtrong as ever. One party, 
though. they. perceived the projet of ſubduing the 
Americans impracticable, were, by their intereſts and 
tuation, unwilling to give it up; theſe ſtill flattered 
the nation, that another effort would certainly prove 
ſucceſiſul; another party, though not ſo immediately 
intereſted, from an apprehenſion that it was diſbo- 
nourable to yield in any particular to our own colo- 
nies, were for ruining both, rather than 4arniſh the 


dab of Britain 7 the ſmalleſt , condeſcenſion. 
Without 
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Without enqairing into the juſtice or equity of the 
war, they conſidered that Britain, when ohee en. 
gaged, ſhould never yield upon any conſideration. 
Theſe latter proved but weak politiciaus, and were 
ſufficiently difpoſed to be en to others/ whit: mer 
much deeper deſigngngs˖⸗ 03 Lal 
While both the nation at home, aa the bad 
abroad, were groaning under the weight and burden 
of the war, and every year new taxes were added to 
the former oppreſſions, the nation did not in the leaſt 
remit in its{axury, vices, and diſſipation. All the uſual 
extravagances were purſued, and diverſions carried 
on, 2s if the nation had been in the moſt flourithing 
condition, and wealth had been teeming in from al 
poines of che eompaſe. The expences of public ſhe wa 
and court entertainmeunts, rather encreaſed than dimi- 
niſſted with the burdens of the nation, and even ut tie 
ume that we were threatened with a foreign invaſion; 
not one faſkionable pleaſure was reſtrained,” Evet# the 
time appointed for religious humiliation and devotion, 
was made the occaſion! of idleneſs and diſſipation, by 
thoſe who profeſſed to be moſt deeply intereſted inthe 
fate of the nation. The more ſober and thought ful 
alſo turned liſtleſs, and began to be careleſs about the 
alarming events that ſeemed to be approaching, that 
nothing could rouſe them to à fenſe of their danger, 
at the fame time that they were murmuring and cm- 
plaining of the badneſs of the times. Religion was 
turned into a mere form of godlineſs, and true zeal 
was departed from all ranks {7 ardor, in the practice 
of religion; was deemed enthüſiaſm, and laughed out 
of cquntenante by choſe he had forwerly ſhewn 
| ſome examples thereof, - The moſt ſolemn'and ſacred 
| things 
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ed, that friends who formerly had ſupport. 
ed the focial character, became aliens to one another; 
mutt tal Affection the true bond of ſociety, declined 
to ag amazing degree, and rancor and malignity raged 
_ with ugbounded violence. © The friends of the mini. 
fry ang of the” American war, were ſhewing their 
VU! 
op dofition deſerved, and arcely would allow them a 
Acht tö live in this wor[xeme. 
he Jacobites and Tories, who; a little more than 
- Hirty Years ago, had been in actual rebellion againſt 
iche Nuß 4nd the laws, were now broke looſe in abu- 
fing aft Who were againſt the American war, with 
the op probrious names of rebels. The meaneſt and 
moſt unt perſonal abuſe was publiſbed in Jacobite 
Newspapers, managed by Papiſts and Tories, againſt 
men who had nothing to defend them except their 
gn innocence. This produced a general irritation 
ol parties, and ſometimes made the oppoſition expoſe 
matters of fact, which other wiſe would hare paſſed in 
obhliwon. But on ſome occaſions the publiſhing ct 
the moſt notorious facts became dangerous, and were 
conſtructed by judges and court lawyers to be libel 
puniſhable by law, when the unhappy publiſhers were 
ſeverely ſined or impriſoned for an example to others. 
The Papiſts, who had, ever fince the paſſing of 
the Quebec Bill, conſidered the miniſtry as their 
friends, employed their pens and intereſt in ſupport- 
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ing this unnatural war, and their prieſts began to fhew: 
an inſolence unknown ſor many years PRE. 'This' 
produced ſome reflections upon their characters and 
religion, which had lain dor mant for a great while. 
It was alledged that it did not become men, who had 
all ſworn allegiance to the, Cheyalier de St. Geor ge, 
to give the epithets of rebel or traitor. to men who 
were the trueſt friends of his preſent majeſty, and the 
revolution ſettlement. As all the popiſh clergy, who 
take orders abroad, in the Engliſh colleges, are, by 
the authority of the Pope, obliged to ſwear allegiance 
to the Pretender when they enter upon holy orders, 
it gave them no ſmall offence to hear this ſecret pub- 
liſhed over all Great Britain. Whether our mini- 
try actually knew this ſecret or not, may probably 
be diſputed, but it is what the papiſts cannot deny, 
and what ſome. of the firſt character openly confeſs. 
This was conſidered : by. the friends of the conſtitu- 
tion as .treaſon againſt our King and the laws, and 
and was animadverted upou with ſome warmth and 
zeal, The tempers of men being more and more agi- 
tated by this controverſy, produced many acrimoni- 
ous reflectjons on both ſides, ſo that frequently that 
decency which is even due to an enemy. was tranſ- 
grefled. Thoſerefle&ions which proceeded from zeal 
and want of temper, were imputed to male volenee and 
ill- nature; and the friends of the miniſtry; on their 
part, were careful to make it believed, that the argu - 
ments of the oppoſition proceeded fram diſloyalty and 
diſaffection to government; fot though they; knew in 
their hearts, that the King had not more loyal ſubjects, 
yer becauſe they were in oppoſition to their meaſures, 
they wanted every one to believe they were traitors. 


But 
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FW Kemed the grin? 6ohjefture' in 
rhe heat öf this cfputatibh „Was, that the öppoßtion 
1 Vere the caüfe of prütra by dhe wat, ben it was 
Welk lng n, chat 'every" ſupply which the miniſtry 
ui iged here eſſary. was grant according to their de- 
re.” 4 management as in heir n Bands, 
id r. aiſed as many men, and as Hai ſums of 
der they had à mind. Had che nation 
been ever ſo unanimous, they could not 'haye done 
more than was done, and provided wiſdom and juſtice 
bad been the Principles of action, the ſupp jr form 
abunc ily fuffcient. Bat the want of judgment" and 
ce 16 planning and executing this unnatural war, 
nas the Toft cauſe of all” - ' miſcarriages) from the 
begiuniag hitherto.” Th "who ate 5 in a 
party , through intereſt, ambicidn; or l er baſe 
Ach, may throw the blame of wt . teh 
his . whom they pleaſe; but ſuppofe "it bad 
d facceſsful,/no wife or good may could, 
bb is Foptoietice, have determined it tobe} aſt.” "the 
r Hr Which che coloniſts have 8 55 vidtetitly 
pjo gelte by war, have 1 never been proved, by the 
"molt Zealpus advocates for carrying it on, geſerving 
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1 80 the laws of 1 the conſtitution are amb. 
By 122 always, to k be. determined by x the, v will 
pre of the ruling powers, Reaſon and com- 
544 will readily teach every impartjal epquirer 
8 of this War, were ambition in govern- 
| a delice. 10 extend. dominian heyond, the 
Ancient, { wies. Whatever, may be he jfſue. and 
.Frens.of Min, unpappy conteſh, poſterity ill 79210 55 
dati che. coloniſts havę made a noble trggle tor what 
dhatupe and reaſon teach all men to revere and purſue, 
as 
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as far as they have poweriand ability. The, wealth 
and, powet of OUT may enable her to maintain the 
conflict, and. robabl Y 18 the end make her victorio 
but joey Tele removed. far from, bo 
parties, wil judge of the, principles of the. war, and 
not determine by its ſucceſa. julins Cæſar, thoug 

he was ſucceſiful in deſtroying the Roman —— 
eſtabliſhed the power of the emperor aboxę 

and the laws, is far from being conſidered by NS 
rity as having done an honourable and à juſt, ſung. 
It. Was his ſucceſs that laid the 4 of. Lavery , 
in Rome, aud though the gorerument had more of * 
the ſhining tinſel of external majeſty, yet it loſt is an- 
dient glory and ſtrength, which was for goo years 
ſupported by Uüberty, and the virtue of its citizens. 


The, las eſtabliſhed at the glorious revolurigp i in Bri- 


tain, haye for ninety years made the nation fourith 
in peace and abundance; the juſtice and libs berty, 
plied in their cbaracter, and practiled by all La. bo 
made her flouriſh, the envy and aſtoni ment of 
Europe: But if ſhe depart from theſe 11 | 
ciples, and ſuffer theſe ſtatutes to be violated, which 
have ſo long upheld her peace and fu ported, her 
glory, ſhe will ſoon become the ſcorn 95 the nations, 
and a reproach over all the world, It will be unwiſe, 


from a pretence of more wildom and improvement, 


to remove land marks and firſt principles, which have 


deen known in experience to have been ſo beneficial 


and ſalutary to all ranks. * Our found aud whoſfome 


laws, made at the revolution, have exalted our fore- 
reign to a pitch of true glory, and the nation to dig- 


nity it never knew before: Under their ſuſſuence 


the un: has been extended, the ſubjeAs efiriched 
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beyond the limits of former periods, and both the 
crown and the legiſlature arrived at a diguity unknown 
in former times. To lofe all theſe advantages, and 
Nacriſice them at the ſhrine of donũnion and defpotiſm, 
bail ſink us below all degrees oof compariſon, and 
anale uf in reality; leſs chan: the eaſt of the nations. 
The American war, if continneds will either be the 
ara of Hberty to them, or the ra af ſlavery to both 
hem and us : this is what all good ſubjects will un- 
5 donbredly deprecate, and ſtrive againſt, let intereſted 
men ſay what they pleaſe. This conteſt with Ame- 
rica will be à period in hiſtory; which poſterity will 
mark with an emphaſis of admiration and aſtoniſh- 
mem; and:ages to come will declare that there lived 
a race of ee the N ar made a noble 
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